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EXPLANATIONS 


1. The Second Five Year Plan covers the period from July 1960 to June 1965, inclusive. 

2. In Pakistan notations are generally expressed in ‘lakhs’ and 4 crores ’j in this publication 
they are expressed in 4 millions These and other terms are explained below : 

Notations 

One hundred thousand (100,000)=0ne lakh (1,00,000) 

One million (1,000,000) =Ten lakhs (10,00,000) 

Ten million (10,000,000)—One crore (1,00,00,000) 

Units of measurement 

One maund=82-2/7 lbs. 

One bale (cotton.)=392 lbs. 

One bale (jute) =400 lbs. 

Currency equivalents 
One rupee=lsh. 6d.=U.S. $ 0*21 
One million rupees=Sterling 74,710=U.S.$ 210,000 

Years 

Calendar year—1 January to 31 December 

Fiscal year (Example : 1960-61 means the 

I period covering July 1960 to 

Trade year )■ 1 July to 30 June June 1961). 

I 

Agriculture year J 

Before 1959-60 the fiscal year was from I April to 31 March. 

3. In some of the tables in the Plan figures do not necessarily add up to totals because of 
rounding. “n. a. ” indicates "data not available 

4. Administrative units: 

There are two Provinces, East Pakistan and West Pakistan. For administrative purposes 
each Province is divided into 4 divisions \ which are sub-divided into 4 districts In East 
Pakistan a district is divided into sub-divisions, circles, thanas and villages. In West Pakistan 
a district is divided into sub-divisions in some cases, tehsils (or talukas) and villages. 


5. Abbreviations : 
ADFC ... 

CSO 

EBR 

HBFC ... 
KDA 

NWR ... 

PIA 

PICIC ... 
PIDC ... 
PIFCO ... 

SIC 

Village AID 
WAPDA 


Agricultural Development Finance Corporation 

Central Statistical Office 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

House Building Finance Corporation 

Karachi Development Authority 

North Western Railway 

Pakistan International Airlines 

Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 
Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation 
Small Industries Corporation 
Village Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Water and Power Development Authority 










PREFACE 


T HE Planning Commission presents the Second Five Year Plan at a time 
when there is a perceptible upsurge of enthusiasm in the country, and the 
national spirit is high. The momentum of the early days of the nation’s life 
has been regained under dynamic and determined leadership, to which the 
people are responding with remarkable fervency and confidence. The^ 
economic progress that was initiated from very small beginnings at Indepen¬ 
dence has acquired form and direction under the experience of the First Five 
Year Plan; some important economic infra-structure has been built; managerial 
and entrepreneurial skills of a fair order have been developed ; and the 
country’s ability to undertake and implement development programmes of 
increasing magnitude has been greatly enhanced. The machinery of 
administration has been refashioned and reinforced at many points. Specialized 
commissions have been appointed by the Government to study and make 
recommendations on crucial aspects of national life, including agriculture, 
education, medicine and lav/. Several of these commissions have already 
reported their findings, and action on their recommendations is well under 
way. Most importantly, a commission is at present at work to devise a 
democratic constitution for the country better adapted to the genius of the 
people. Finally, there is a growing understanding and appreciation of the 
problems and potentialities of Pakistan among the nations of the world, 
and a visible determination to assist this country in developing its resources 
and attaining economic independence. 

2. These facts offer hope for the future. Nevertheless, past failures in y 
achieving some of the objectives of the First Five Year Plan must provide 
cause for sobering reflection. There were several reasons for this failure : 
political instability, absence of sustained endeavour, lack of imaginative 
approach to organizational problems requiring urgent solutions, and non- 
observance of the discipline of the Plan. Yet in explanation it must be 
remembered that the preparation of the First Plan was not completed until 
near the middle of the five-year period which it covered, and that it never 
received formal sanction at the highest levels of the Government, with the 
result that the vigorous efforts demanded for its implementation were not 
expended. Furthermore, implementation was hampered by certain 
uncontrollable factors such as exceptionally unfavourable weather conditions, 
and serious deterioration in the terms of trade resulting in a substantial 
reduction of the resources available to the country. s 

3. No doctrinaire assumptions underlie the Plan, and neither an 
exclusively capitalist nor an exclusively socialist economy is postulated. The 
approach throughout is pragmatic. The fundamental problem is how, 
under severely limiting conditions, to find some way towards the liberation of 
the people from the crushing burden of poverty. Viewed in this context, 
economic growth becomes a necessity for sheer survival. The compelling 
consideration is that the economy must grow at a rate which must be faster 
than the increase in population ; also, the pace of future growth must be 



(xiv) 

.... _ towards a modernized and self-sustaining 
such as to lead with expedition to^^d ^ ^ people a re exerting strong 

economy. The a ^^^conomic and social order ; and no underdeveloped 
pressures on the existing - bhind j n the race for progress without 

country today can afford to tali d _ disruption or external intrusion. 

incurring the very grave nsk °f ^ thr ough inducement, less through 

Progress must, howevei, be sought ^ > le can be best harnessed to the 

SsrfdevdopmSt tf e policies of economic liberalism are pursued. 

4. Specifically, thre "; f iricuUurduel ion~Yow productivity and 
the stubborn problem of P^ attacked vigorously; the aim is 

inability of the country to feed lts ® A * Although this objective will strain 

to achieve a break-through m agncult ^ ^ utm f st> its achievement should 
the organizational ability ...... -r energetic and sustained efforts are made. 

be within the range of P° SS ‘K$ * it h industrial development by encouraging 
Second, the aim is to push al ead wiu freeing the economy, from 

private enterprise in all pract came y ^ ^ end ^ recommende d in the 
superfluous restraints. Public po e jfect private initiative will 

S Controls which have a ^ a „^^Vy by fiscal anS monetary measures 
need to be relaxed, and re P 1 “ c ?f 5 a fj sm . And third, education at all levels is 
and operation ^of the m a a Jvanc?d eC affc. as "the required' institutions and 

personnel can be provided Secon d Plan are 65 per cent larger 

5. Development expenditures m increase is sma ller. It must be 

than in the First, though m real ‘“mredfor the implementation of the Plan 
emphifeed that the resourc^; «WSed“„ a dymunfc rather than a static 
are not fully in sight. ... . xhe implementation of the Plan 1 se 

approach to resource mobii™”™ 1 ., domestic resources, but very 

vnS generate a substantial par'^ ofth q increase these res0 urces. The Plan 

detennined efforts will still te needed vestme „ t . There is emphasis 

_ depends heavily onforeign, aid^pd t »f | oo d s anil substitutes for imports, 

on increased productionof-xpona y depende nce on foreign aid m the 

which should have the ^ntracting foreign capital to Pakistan are becoming 
long run. Conditions for substantial increase in external assistance 

increasingly favourable % el l,Increments of the Plan are to be properly 
will, however, be called for if t external resources, therefore, 

met. The full mobrteation of >“ 5lemcntat , 011 of the Plan To the 

SlnUhluS resources become available, the Plan wtll succeed. 

6. The urgency of a ^ r ^vb|tmentrwhi4° f prodw? early results. 

considerable conccntration oii m t repres ents investment in the future 
Nevertheless, m a number of ways Ute rum^P ^ . g notab , y of lnves t. 
with benefits maturing ovcr ii, Hn°ment projects, in education and research, 
ments in water and P^tf ptpE^ growth. The supply of material 
^od^ramTbVmaSSkfieto the people cannot, regrettably, increase 


very substantially in the Plan period without sacrifice of investments in 
development programmes on which future growth depends. A fair increase 
in goods of mass consumption should, however, occur: more food, more 
cloth, and some increase in certain manufactured goods. The housing 
difficulties will be eased, but not much. The citizen will have more of what 
is more valuable: improved education and improved health. Opportunities 
for employment will increase. Greater activity in agriculture and industry, 
particularly small scale industry, should have the effect of bringing about 
a greater diffusion of incomes. 

7. The Plan contains a substantial element of flexibility. It is a guide 
to direction and intensity of effort, a yard-stick by which programmes can 
be measured and progress appraised ; it is certainly not intended to be imper¬ 
vious to the influences of changing conditions. The essential stipulation 
is that the development programmes framed from year to year must be 
closely related to the Plan, and there must be a lively consciousness of the 
pace and direction of the development effort set in the Plan. 

8. As a document the Second Plan is much shorter than the First, 
which dealt at length with basic social and economic problems and policies. 
It does not seem to be necessary to repeat what was stated in the First Plan, 
but much of it is pertinent to present conditions, and will continue to apply 
in future years. The Seco nd Plan is essentially an op e ration pro gramme 
intended to provide a basisloF action by the pe ople as weuas the Government, 
who share the responsibility For its su^ 

9. With the commencement of the Plan period, the country will enter 
a critical stage of its development. Faith, vision and courage of a high 
order will be needed to meet the challenge of the coming years. Success 
will depend on the initiative, vigour and administrative competence which 
the instruments and agencies of the Government, under energetic leadership, 
are able to develop and apply to the task of implementation of the 
Plan. But success will depend much more on the extent to which the mass 
of the people come to have a passionate awareness of the urgency of economic 
and social progress of their country, and are committed to do their part in 
a spirit of high dedication. 


June , 1960 


G. AHMED 
Chairman, 

Planning Commission 





PART I 

THE PLAN AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 




CHAPTER 1 

BACKGROUND, CHARACTERISTICS AND SIZE OF THE PLAN 

T HE economic and social objectives of Pakistan are long-range goals. These 
objectives were stated in the First Five-Year Plan and are restated in the 
Second. The nation aspires to a standard of living for all its people as high as 
can be achieved with the resources available to it ; equitable distribution of 
wealth ; education of all in accordance with their talents ; victory over disease ; 
adequate facilities for transport and communications so that the nation may 
be effectively unified economically and socially ; and evolution of the 
national culture in literature, art and science. The Second Five-Year Plan 
may be said to have a single underlying purpose : to advance the country 
as far as possible, within the next five years, along the road of these long-range 
objectives. With the termination of the First Plan period, the initial phase 
of development will come to an end, and the weaknesses which appeared in 
the economy soon after Independence will largely be made good. The next 
phase of development begins with the commencement of the Second Plan 
period. While many of the features of the First Plan will continue to be 
reflected in the Second, new demands will be made upon the economy which 
will require redirection of effort in days to come. 

Review of th© First Five Year Plan 

2. The First Five-Year Plan was a comprehensive and coordinated 
attempt to harness human effort and physical resources to the maximum extent 
possible in order to raise the living standards of the people and to open up 
opportunities for a richer and more varied life. It was designed to prepare the 
ground for rapid growth by building up the infra-structure and productive 
potential of the economy. It aimed at increasing national income by 15 per 
cent. This was to be achieved through substantial increase in agricultural 
and industrial production, and through the provision of irrigation, power, 
transport and other facilities required for production. The dimensions of 
the Plan were modest. It envisaged an expenditure of Rs. 10,800 million : 
Rs. 7,500 million* in the public sector and Rs. 3,300 million in the private 
sector. 

3. The Plan did not receive formal approval of the Government until 
1957, and never received full support till the present Government came into 
power. Nevertheless, the country registered important economic advances, 
and Plan targets were reached in a number of sectors, notably in industry 
and power development. Various organizational and institutional improve¬ 
ments were effected. In particular, there was unmistakable progress in the 
evolution of planning machinery within the Government and in public 
recognition of the importance of planning and development. 


♦All First Plan allocations quoted in Part I of the Second Plan are after estimated 
shortfall, i,e. 20 per cent less than sector allocations in the First Plan. In Parts II and 
III sector allocations are Indicated without shortfall. 
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non-development of r s 1,000 milU®niooKeo iui m — — 

bv Rs 280 million, against a su i " diture over revenue occuired m me 

first‘tlueeyears 

Foreign exchange emnn^Uo^ volumeandprices_oftheconn^rs 


5 A disappointing feature of im ^^^^ h ^exteM?ve'i^orte 

failure in the key sector of apiculture. spent about Rs. 700 

raimon d of a lts%S^^^ ry ^"^,°5d^P^d wlrRs. 410 raMlion 

mse the OSTf 

tecs 1 'new 'investment than had ^ eei ‘ a ''^ Ihe case of natural gas, which 
‘sectoincreases in output ‘ ^ ailed electric power was close 

showed substantial growth. Hie ‘ncre^c n ”s feU considerably behind 

to exnectalions. The water development jwogi d saUmty was 

schedule, and the acreage reclamed. «‘ e “^ rt , roads, ports, civil 

below the Plan objectives. .lnyesti,w,.t - ^ , lnd po sta! facilities, was 

aviation and expansion of telegiapus, tyhn- substantial increases in traffic 
iin'to or above the Plan targets in raos y performance was, however, 

J-i-omoamed these additions and impuwyrrn.■ly- , ds j n East Pakistan. 

She development of inland transport wd •%* nM Housing 

In the field of social development,j?^.\wo rnare of the Plan ; and medical, 
received a strong stimulus only ini ; - la ;; ,| v m odest improvement, 

hospital and social service facimies less than was 

Education made some P eru ?P t ‘*’ i u ,. 1 cr ••ised bv about 10 per cent, a little 
expected. Primary schoo ynro^ |.uv school enrolment rose by -5 per 

^r^^^rf^agt^nS^ngineering and medical personnel 

increased by 30 to 150 per cent. 

. f., «, „ y»i,. r , wet Y-t fine to several causes. 

6. Shortfalls in implementation ot the Tt earn ings of foreign 

Non development expenditures exceeued cpu.Ut.ons, 


exchange fell considerably short of the Plan P'g® fn 

in-irt .vuliriil-irlv unfavourable weather and the deterioration in the terms 
of t ade wS ^pfillv'serious. Many projects took longer to con^ete 

thatTvras 'expected^ due chiefly jneffecTive^coord^iatim/tSween 

a":& was failure to observe the discipline 

of the Plan. 

, 7 - “ 

to the extent of about 90 per cent, i _ .... Rs 6 315 jr ,iilion m the 

the Plan period is estimai«l at Ro. 9,715 U . xhe P i an target 

public sector and Rs 3,4b0 million m me P-. . . W as based 

in the private sector;will beW so that the net 

on an underestimation of the ., p . eriod w iH be inconsiderable, 

increase in private investment ^cr^se in national income, 

Against the Plan expectation o A . . p per cent. Because of the 

the actual achievement will be cn the order at U per . g imlik?ly to 

increase m population, kowevu, * increase of 1 per cent envisaged in the 
exceed 3 per cent, cornpaied with the increase oi i 

Plan. 

8. in general terms the conclusion to 

tlie First Plan is that while pio^KoS a the climate for economic 

hoped, there has been a significant tiuprovement in "e K* p|aa 

Sh <■-—«*» 

advance towards a self-reliant and self-sustaining economy. 

Current Sit pr ocress made in the First Plan period, the country 

is sim in^Stfous 1 rtate of undeideveloinneirt^ the^ossibiUties^tor^futuie 

« r n P ast M n 

yean^^soriaFoverheSs^have^been” built; external economies from part 

accelerated pace. The path, however, will oe long and Hard. 

10* Shortage of foreign exchange has been, and continue^ to be, a s^ious 
5mpediment to development To increase export earnings, various devices, 
So % cwrt bonus scheme, have been launched in recent months. 
As a result^ 1 there 5 has 1 been a remarkable increase in export earnings. 
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Diirina 1959 for instance, the value of exports of commodities tailing under 
Klort bonus scheme rose to Rs. 570 million, as agamst Rs. 215 million 

during 1958. 

11 The balance of payments position also has shown a. great improve¬ 
ment a ft er 1957-58. As against a deficit of Rs. 266 million in 1956-57 and of 
Rs 336 million in 1957-58, there was a current account surplus of Rs. 35 
•ii* ■ iq^r *sQ and further improvement in 1959-60. Gold, dollar and 
'^lves'lood a“t rTuOO million in March 1960 compared 
with Rs 880 milhon in June 1958. Recent improvement in the balance o 
navmSits however? has been due as much to restriction of imports as to 
recovery of exports; and the increase in reserves was partly the result of 
extraordinary surrenders of illegal private holdings abro . 

i? On th* agricultural front, a fundamental change was introduced 
in wist Pakistan ^th the enforcement of land reforms of a far-reaching 
i _ + „ r a hn during the last few months, important changes were made 
?ha / ai °jf ' inticies toInTOUrage greater production. Free domestic trading 

I" f wheft was P ^Stted throughout West Pakistan ; and in East Pakistan 
intionS of net was abolished in most urban centres, and government 
procurement was made voluntary. These arrangements do not apply to 

border areas. 

n Tmnnrtaut administrative, legal, educational and medical reforms 

Ei5te|ll!SfiS§ 

leadership, is now ready to press forward. 

Characteristics of the Second Plan . 

i A nurincr the First Plan period, productive processes of crucial signal- 
ra nre werePseMn motion and development activity attained a certain momen- 
turn The Second Plan will endeavour to speed up the pace of development, 
oovJrcome die inadequacies of achievement during the First Plan period 
and to ensum that the stage of self-generating growth is leached within a 
™ JfraWe beriod of time The Second Plan has, therefore, to be viewed 
S tte bZd P perspective of long-term growth of the economy « is proposed 
1 thp existing level of national income in the Fouith Plan 

period and o quadruple it in the Sixth Plan period. Adherence to this 
erowth pattern necessitates a rate of growth of 20 per cent during ‘be Second 
Pl?n neriod dsin» to 25 per cent during the Third Plan period and 30 per 
cent*durinv the Fourth and Fifth Plan periods. The Second Plan, accordingly, 
aims aUncreasing national income by 20 per cent. In view of the anticipated 
increase in populltion of about 9 per cent, this will mean an increase of about 
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10 per cent in per capita income. If a self-generating economy is to be 
achieved within a reasonable time, the proposed increase in national income 
is the minimum required during the Second Plan period. 

15. It now appears that the growth of population has been higher than 
that postulated in the First Plan. As against the rate of growth of 1 *4 per 
cent then assumed it is estimated that the rate will reach about 1 * 6 per cent 
by the end of the First Plan period and may rise to around 1 • 8 per cent by 
1965. Partly, the increase in population is the result of improved health 
measures taken during recent years. The investment dimensions of the 
Second Plan clearly should be on a scale calculated not only to prevent a 
deterioration in the current low living standards of a growing population 
but also to improve them. An annual 2 per cent improvement in per capita 
income proposed in the Plan must, therefore, be regarded as the minimum 
increase in facilities and opportunities required for the country’s growing 
population. A part of the additional income should be channelled into savings 
and investment and a part should go towards improving the living stan¬ 
dards of the people. 

16. The highest priority is attached to increasing agricultural 
production. It is stipulated that the present gap in food supply should be 
closed and food grains production raised to the level of self-sufficiency. This 
will require a major effort. Effective agricultural programmes and 
administrative policies to execute the programmes will have to be devised , 
increased provision and utilization of fertilizers, pesticides and other aids 
to agriculture will have to be undertaken; consumption will have to be held 
at a reasonable level; and about 9*5 million acres of land will have to be 
provided -with new or improved irrigation, drainage, flood control or 
reclamation facilities. An overall increase of 14 per cent in agricultural 
output is projected. 

17. A substantial increase is proposed in industrial production: the 
value added in production is projected to rise by 60 per cent in large and 
medium scale industry, and by 25 per cent in cottage and small scale industry. 
Provision is made for optimum utilization of existing capacity and substantial 
additional investments for its balancing and modernization. Mew 
capacitv is to be established where it demonstrably and substantially earns or 
saves foreign exchange or is based in the main on the use of indigenous raw 
materials. Basic industries are to be encouraged where economically feasible. 
Special emphasis is placed on the development of small scale industries, 
both because of their intrinsic merits and because of their employment 
potential. In particular, those major industries are to be encouraged which 
stimulate agricultural development or which support small scale industries. 
Private investment in industry is to be given maximum encouragement. 

18. Increases in agricultural and industrial production will require 
further development of water and power resources, transportation, and 
communications. In particular, it is necessary that transport keep abreast 
of increasing development requirements. Large investments will be needed 
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for the rapid completion of ^“^^g^^ring^Aat^eficiencies in these 

of production and income 

targets. V 

19. On the Plan’s assumption of P°f '^^“Xrin? tta period"^ the 
persons are expected to enter the about effigt has to be 

Second Plan. The sc ^ e . “ d ^"'oDOrtu^tesforthe new entrants to the 
geared to generate sufficien j 1 ^will be a backlog of imemploymen 
working force. In ^oa,to^^^^ for the addition to the 
existing at the beginning of ihe i =aJ. -P ppr tiaUy, it is proposed 

labour^force, and also to Swill* difficult to absorb 

to create the maximum possil ble ^W^^ ent pr0 posed for the Plan, but 

employment of labour-intensive schemes 

and technologies. . 

20 The Plan aims at narrowing ^^^^nf^^t^irements 
exchange earnings and the esse,“^bMStfrewSl recite much effort 
of the country. 'The attainmeiu o . | t will have to be stepped up 

In particular, agricultural ana industi < P n ta ble goods and of import 

fs^ ozssr&sa, m u-. p— «*•" 

the Plan. ^ . . . 

21. The Plan endeavours ^ e ^pq^ta^ 0n special Attention is given to 
developed areas m East and West c.k^tnn.^^ are a pre-condition of 

increase is planned in toper capita incom 

of the less developed areas. 

00 The development of human resources suffered muchueglec'.durmg 
the First Pten periol Measures are ingested - the Second IK 

up some ol the deficiencie.. - _ , j nmphasis laid on technical 

Institutional facilities are to ce expanded, «n<t Requirements of the Plan, 
and vocational education, paraculaily t - . . aiK j use c f manpower 

A nationally coordinated programme . •■ * facilities are to be reorganized 

is to be undertaken. Ifealt h totaipwvement in the living 

and expanded. Consideration is ^° r f'“nd w provision of a measure of 
and working conditions of the .v -_TT. j , y f or i ow er-income groups, 
social security. Housing facwhvs, P“^u^r z y { eliminate the housing 
are to be extended, although it^ wih not 1* is made in the Plan for 

rT^rss,'Jo..,, .<— 

be arrested. 
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Strategy oi the Plan 

23 Priorities for the allocation of resources for development have been 
determined on the basis of objectives to be achieved during the I lan period. 
The crucial objective is to attain an increase m national income of20pei cent, 
vvhfle at t e line time building up the potential for future growth High 
vields on investment are attainable in agriculture and industry, and much 
of the development effort is accordingly directed to these sectors. Iirigation, 
dnina^e flood control and power facilities required tor increasing production 
in icrriculture and industry have set the targets for the development of water 
>nd°Dower resources. The transport facilities required m support of the 
qpricultural and industrial programmes have determined the targets for tne 
novel or men! of railwavs, highways, inland waterways, ports, shipping and 
SS ° The technical personnel requirements for the 
of the various sector programmes have set the targets tor tin, traiui g 

piogit ^sufficiency in food, improvement in the balance of payments, 

■t ' r tVp rite of economic growth of relatively less developed areas, 

are other, important objectives 

oMhe Plan These objectives have also been taken into account m deter- 
f u and industrial programmes. Attainment of food 
mmiUb jri ' ji e ^ S ential feature of the programme for increased agn- 

seli-sufliucntj ~ ninr0 vemeut in the balance of payments position 

cultural pioducti >a. f,. , * con <-f..utrated to the maximum extent 

ICq lTe S V exportable ZT^mpoU sabslitutes, so that it should result 
possible, on expo.tr f p * Iffn PX rbfinoe earnings or in a saving of foreign 
either in an increase in /oieip cjcha - the P f a „ provides 


either in an mcrease in oieagi* ^ a ^“Vriculture, the Plan provides 

exchange «pendttme. hof cotton, jute’and tea, which are 
tor a substantial increase m me proc ucu . ’i Ilr . t i on of foodgrams 



will save ioreign WrcV Plan neriod The development of 

a3^parfof the 

fertilizers, - designed t0 earn or to save foreign exchange. Accele- 

mdustrial piogian 2 - developed areas requires that production 

rated development possible, without seriously affecting 

facilities be lucatec - ■ . The objective of increasing employment 

the national production targds^ ; ne rathe ^ than capital-: 



UdUUVUUIl, iwvu — -. * a * j * * 

Jl,, r-V f . v . nfi ,: rt i on Given these objectives, the allocation ox priorities is, 

yoliune of p.oducttor . > . the Consistency of tile various sector pro- 

AmAs Priorides of the programmes for housing, education, health and 
social welfare have been determined on the basis of general social considerations 
25 Within the development programmes of the various sectors, aided 
W o A; and on-somg projects which have reached an advanced stage ot imple¬ 
mentation are, for obvious reasons, giver, a high priority. 

9.6 Second the emphasis of the Plan on increasing production lapidly, 
with the limited resources that are available for development, means that 
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, . t AYnpnditures which produce results as quickly as 

priority m ^ p b ^f n ve s ^ s to obtain quick results through better utilization 
possible. The Plan seeKs 10 o ; - fv nri ie ma i or thrust m agriculture 

of existing resources and PF° d “<*ive“^acitv is to be augmented primarily 

is to increase crop yie ds; in industry, cap«% : * ^ uni = s rather F tha „ by 

by modernization, balancing and gP a o n ” b J Bi n g qu ° c k results will not, 

establishing new plants. ‘ an ^ laes w bich “have long-range benefits, 

however, lead to a neglect of programme. « me ^ w 6 ork must begm 

Particularly in the sphere of water, p a^ ^ needed to satis f y 

during the next five^ yea. ^P'l ( plan per i oc i s . priority has also 

requirements of the Third fud effects of which will be realized 

been given to education and ramHi| tlie t« ^ attached t0 surveys 

and research'd! the^Plan in*order to gain better understanding of problems to 
a SS U 27 . th TOird, 0 *e Peaces greater 

over the longer nm.MonoDMC devel P n and simplification will 

it is necessary to retain be continued, but the 

Md reUanCe Pla ° ed ° n m 

forces^ pourth> jn regard t o ™^^^^ n °4^pi^ bll No , in(£striS 

1 sectors, a '^Kector • public hivestment is provided only in those 

are reserved for the publi eveloned with private capital or where, 

activities which are not be forthcoming. Dis- 

°„ present "'investor are now being steadily removed. Indigenous 

and'foreig^private^apit.l will receive positive ^ura^en,^ M , n 

29. Fifth, the Plan i “ST turnover of capital as possible. 

development projects and to assui P deve i opTnen t and the attention 

The high priority anpri J° 0 d f eV a pp^Sn^ of this strategy, 

given to small scale { , capita i. ou tpS ratio and long gestation 

Where projects with rejativei> mgn ca { y scrutinized with 

periods have been included m the res0 urces. Even so, 

particular care from the standpoi. _ sectors of water, power, 

development expenditures m th P over half of the total public sector 
transport by se“e Ldispeusable 

programme, because agricultural and industrial output. Wherever 

1 Is "lade 8 ofss ca^almitensive techniques in^he execu- 

S5 pnoT^ity Jd 

conseiwed and labour substituted wherever possible m the execution o 
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development projects. There is ample opportunity, in any case, for strict 
enforcement of this principle in a large number of projects relating to irrigation 
and drainage, house construction and repairs, road building, and civil 
works generally. There is no doubt whatever of the paramount importance 
of setting to work the vast manpower available in the country. 

30. Sixth, a delicate problem of balance is involved in the decision as to 
what share of production of goods and services should go to improve current 
living standards, and what share be withheld to build up the nation’s capital 
stock. Some authoritarian countries have not hesitated to suppress con¬ 
sumption ruthlessly. Their rapid growth has posed a challenge to those 
nations trying to develop while governed by popular consent. The Plan 
proposes to raise domestic savings from an average of 6 per cent of gross 
national product in the First Plan to 7'8per cent in the Second. To do this 
it will be necessary to save one-fourth of the increase in per capita income. 
This should not place an intolerable burden on the community. 

31. Finally, while the broad priorities established in the Plan will be 
maintained, a substantial element of flexibility has been built into the Plan. 
Alterations may be induced in the Plan by changing social and economic 
conditions ; by unexpected expansion or contraction of resources ; 
by emergence of ideas or facts calling for better programmes or improved 
techniques ; or by success or failures in Plan implementation. To meet 
such situations, the Plan must remain flexible. The annual development 
programme, as reflected in the budgets of the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, has become a well-established instrument for the review of resources 
and programmes. This instrument will be used to full effect. 

Size of the Plan 

32. After taking into account the objectives and strategy of the Plan, 
the availability of resources and the problems of technical and administrative 
feasibility, the programme included in the Second Plan is estimated to cost 
Rs. 19,000 million. Of this amount Rs. 9,750 million will be in the public 
sector, Rs. 3,250 million in the semi-public sector, and Rs. 6,000 million in 
the private sector. 

33. A new classification, designated the fe semi-public sector ”, has been 
introduced in the Second Plan. Corporations financed by government loans 
and grants are also in some cases financed by private contributions, and fre¬ 
quently have resources of their own which they use. Also, they differ from 
public sector agencies in that they enjoy a much greater degree of adminis¬ 
trative autonomy. They should, therefore, be properly classified as semi¬ 
public sector. The government-sponsored organizations included in this 
classification are : 

Central agencies .—Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation, 
Small Industries Corporation, Karachi Port Trust, Chittagong 
Port Trust, Pakistan International Airlines, Karachi Road 
Transport Corporation, Karachi Electric Supply Corporation, 
and Karachi Development Authority. 
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East Pakistan agencies-— inland JJf a ^. r ,^^ P CoTporationi East 

and Irap 

Trusts in Dacca ana ■* Transport Board, 

and Improve ‘ 

ment Trusts in Lahore and o • and West Pakistan 

Plan differs in s "*f d eS»tHe First Kan, cowed not an^ 
Development ex P e ! a[s g n, e recurring and non-iew social serv i ce s. 

fixed 1( £ 3 of education, health, VlU *S e A ^' used in the Second 

recurri'ng S£ 

fertilizers l ^l"f n XTlmt ; Village AHD ^S'Schrelafed to 

specifically m l d indu strial, agricultural,and d raa iaria control, 

schemes ,tccmwa. u planning ; sell 


t/ V I' »■“- 

subsidiary Capitals »« s -p 1 ”o'"whlch made provision .or 
is consistent ^f an Lesi d ential buiWjngs. Exponddtn ^ W orks are 

government offices a included m lh f‘ f ,’n mia i replacement ot 

replacement works lmnm ^ ^ they a part of noimal and 

not primarily develop t0 be covered by lc V ^ t has however, 

siuUs 

o?th ^ economy *o^e^y^np^t^nfotm^mn^hasbee^‘ ^^ ag „ lt on 

fc*l waters'dispute is finalize^ ^ fls developmental does not 

meanffiat other^outlays area« 

Recurring outlays by the nati ^ , ess important than oev^ P ssets 

S,Sp'»* a^SfSwSj-j-}» 
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36. The definition of private sector development expenditure now in¬ 
cludes that part of private investment in agriculture which contributes to 
recoveries in the public sector programmes, namely payments for fertilizer, 
improved seeds, plant protection, mechanization and colonization. As 
in the First Plan, otiter agricultural and non-monetary investment, rural 
housing, commercial inventories, and a few other types of investment are 
excluded from planned development outlays. 

37. The Second Plan does not make any provision for shortfalls in public 
sector outlays as was done in the First Plan. Programmed expenditures 
equal resources expected to be available for development. Shortfalls, if 
they occur at all, will be handled in the annual budgets, and by appropriate 
revisions of the Plan in accordance with public policy. 

Comparison of the First and Second Plans 

38. Proposed development expenditure in the Second Plan is approxi¬ 
mately 70 per cent larger than in the First. In real terms, however, the increase 
is closer to 50 per cent because the price level on which the Second Plan is 
based is higher than that which prevailed when the First Plan was drawn up. 
The cost of the Second Plan is generally calculated in terras of 1959 prices and 
on the basis of estimates of various projects as prepared by the sponsoring 
authorities concerned. It is, however, possible that the cost estimates of 
some of the projects may have to be revised. 

Table 1 

Planned development expenditure under First and Second Plans 

(Million Rupees) 

First Plan 

Unadjusted Adjusted* Second Plan 


Public sector 

...1 

| 



9,750 

1 

1 


Semi-public sector 

4 

7,500 

7,150 


1 

y 

11,500 

From government contributions 

...j 



1,750 

1 

j 


From own and other resources 

-} 



1,500 

i 


Private sector 

3,300 

4,000 



7,500 

-J 



6,000 

/ 



Total 

10,800 

11,150 



19,000 


39. Rapid acceleration in development expenditure will be required to 
implement the Plan in both public and private sectors. Investment will 
need to rise from about 10*5 per cent of gross national product in 1959-60 
to 15-4 per cent in 1964-65. The acceleration in the rate of private 
investment will be particularly rapid. 

* First Plan figures are adjusted to the definition of development expenditure in" the 
Second Plan. In the public sector, recurring costs have been excluded and expenditure 
by local bodies included. In the private sector, that part of the private investment in 
agriculture which contributes to recoveries in the public sector, self-financing by public 
corporations, and investment in other sectors like education and health has been included, 


40. The breakdown of^^ 

fectoAs cSd n imo two p£s in order to facilitate comparison with the 
First Plan. 


Table 2 

Second Plan development programme 


(Million Rupees) 


Semi-public sector 


Public 

sector 


Contri¬ 

bution 

from 

Govern¬ 

ment 


Private 

sector 


Total 


From own 
resources, 
private 
investment 
and 
loans 


Agriculture 

Water and power 

Industry 

Fuels and minerals 

Transport and communi 
cations 

Housing and settlements ... 
Education and training 
Health 

Manpower and socia 
service 

Village AID 

Total 


1,660 

3,140 

125 

125 

1,990 

895 

890 

350 

95 

480 


1,045 

175 


110 

420 


190 

500 


420 

390 


880 

60 

2,380 

550 

830 

1,135 

100 

50 

15 


9,750 


1,750 


1,500 


6,000 


2,540 

3,390 

4,050 

850 

3,350 

2,840 

990 

400 

110 

480 

19,000 


Note :• 


ITr^un Of the first two columns (Rs. £ 50 t ° t^feTsoi) raiUion) 

private s^tor Sc ~ nd P ' a ”- 

41. There are some sigtufirant dhMiges^m p£ st “STsecond °Plans. 

government-financed program. substantially higher in absolute terms, 

111 allocations in the Second M tfd has befn reduced from 15 to 
but the relative share of industry in the^ total ^ 29 ^ ^ per T1 

10 per cent, and that of other hand has been increased from 13 

relative share of agriculture on Jhe; other hand h^ g (o g ceQt _ The 

relativeXhares of the "tom are approximately the same as in the 

First Plan. 
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42. The Second Plan allocations may also be compared with estimated 
actual expenditure during the First Plan. The planned acceleration in develop¬ 
ment outlays in agriculture shows an increase of 150 per cent over actual 
First Plan ‘expenditure ; in education and training, an increase of 280 per 
cent; and in health, manpower and social service, an increase of 370 per 
cent. These large increases over First Plan outlays are partly the result of 
shortfalls in the implementation of First Plan programmes. Implementation 
of the Second Plan may also be uneven, unless special care is taken to 
increase the ability of certain sectors to carry out their programme, 
while restraining the demands of those sectors which are capable of spend¬ 
ing more than "what is proposed in the Plan. 


43. Private sector allocations should be interpreted in a different manner 
from those in the public sector. These allocations should be viewed as 
t argets based on the objectives and priorities of the Plan, rather than as specific 
programmes centrally determined. Private investment decisions. will be 
made by a host of people, influenced by market considerations and by 
incentives or disincentives provided by public policy, including controls over 
investment and allocation 4 of foreign exchange. The purpose of indicating 
a breakdown of private investment in the Plan is not to tie the private sector 
j P a straitjacket, but to provide guidelines for the private investor as well as 
public authorities, and also to show the relationship between private and 
public develo pment expenditures. 

44 . The composition of private investment in the Second Plan is quite 
different from what actually occurred during the First Plan period. Largely 
because of the shortage of foreign exchange, private capital went 
into those kinds of investment, notably residential construction, in which 
the foreign exchange component was relatively small. In the Second Plan 
treater importance is accorded to investments, particularly in industry and 
transport, which have a relatively .high foreign exchange component. This 
change of emphasis will require larger allocations of foreign exchange to 
the private sector than, has been the case in the past. The change in 
composition of private development expenditures will also require revision of 
fiscal and monetary policies and direct controls so as to discourage, luxury 
type construction and other lower priority uses of resources, and to stimulate 
desirable forms of investment. Particularly in agriculture and lower cost 
housing there are problems ot financing which will require urgent solutions. 


Rationale and summary-of sectoral allocation 

45 Decisions on inter-sectoral allocations have involved some difficult 
judgements on relative priorities of different programmes and schemes. It 
is obviously impossible to satisfy the multifarious needs and aspirations of 
a relatively" poor but growing economy in. a period of five years. All that 
can be attempted is to present a development programme which will meet 
the most essential requirements and, at the same time, set the country firmly 
on the road to rapid economic advancement. 
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46. Agncith'tare--In ihe of^ 

ensure that sufficient iesouiCws * ** ■ r j 0( j. Qf great importance is the 

sufficiency in foodgrams wit! ^ ~ ^ 0 ‘f national income, employment and 

dominant role of agricultureV nestic use . of the total public secto 
raw materials for expoit mid Rs j ggo million, about 4b per cent 

programme in agriculture amo 8■ s r ^ S p en t directly on increasing 

(as against 33 per cent m theJ ns of fertilizer subsidies, seed multiplication 
crop production through piovisjo» ter J^ services, and mechanization 

and plant breeding ^ ie ^ P ^„^mCcluction (U,, forestry, animal 
Development expendituu, > about 18 nsr cent of the programm • 

husbandry, and fishe.r«) ^ f * r ^mentation of land reforms and 
Another 13 f>er cent ° f e^penmt'uc a. P are 0 f prime importance, 

for colonization ot new b<uiage and- development of special aieas 

Foodgrain ^^^and^rSscellaneoui projects account for the remainder ot 
47. Water powfrIn West Pakistan 

vast areas in the Province. Oth in West Pakistan and to reclmm 

measures to combat water logging and industrial use as well as 

£&& SK pumps for'drainage and lift irrigation. 

48. The water and power the 

public sector. Even so, it wiU ju- . 0 f a few high-priority new projects, 

completion of on-going scheiiieo, d East p ak i stan to spearhead 

and the building up of s ? cia J, development. Of the total a location 

acceleration of agricultural and industrial develop ^ is exclusively for 

of Rs 3 140 million for the program 1 > electric power, 25 per cent foi 

wafer development, 30 P er cent excU p^ t fo f 0 f Sgations, surveys and 
nnul tiourpose projects, and 10 p . First Plan relatively more will 

“kcXeous fchimes. Comparedl tjnth^ relatively less on 

be spent on drainage, flood cotlU “ e ‘j dea l 0 f attention will De paid 

multipurpose and irrigation pipjects. ‘ tion for the next stage o. 

small irrigation schemes. eoonom ic development 

49. Industry.— The importance of mdust y^. ^ . un prospe cts. If the 
of Pakistan can best be appreciate^ y national income will be doubled 

J'°Pf {“^The 1 vflue ofimports of development goods alone will then 
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amount to at least two and one-half times the present export earnings, unless 
import substitution reduces the foreign exchange component of investment. 
Concurrently, at higher per capita income levels, consumer demand will 
become more varied, with proportionately less spent on primary needs such 
as food, and more on needs which manufactured goods alone can satisfy. 
This trend, in the absence of an increase in domestic manufacture, will exert 
strong pressures on the balance of payments, because exports are likely to 
expand at a slower rate than incomes. Also, domestically manufactured 
goods are expected to play an increasingly important part in the growth and 
diversification of exports ; about three-fourths of the projected increase in 
export receipts during the Plan period is to come from such goods. The 
relatively smaller allocation to industry in the public and semi-public sectors in 
the Second Plan, compared with the First, reflects greater dependence on pri¬ 
vate enterprise. Wherever possible responsibility for further development 
of industries have been shifted to the private sector. 

50, Development expenditure in industry accounts for over one-flfth 
of the Plan investment. The allocation in the public sector covers mostly the 
establishment of industrial estates and training facilities. The programme 
in the semi-public and private sectors is divided between investment in fixed 
and in working capital* including inventories. Fixed investment in moderni¬ 
zation, expansion, and construction of new manufacturing capacity is expected 
to absorb Rs. 3.315 million. Of this amount, the chemical industry (including 
a petroleum refinery) will account for about 25 per cent, textiles for about 
25 per cent, engineering and metallurgy for 20 per cent, food and agricultural 
processing for 12 per cent, non-metallic minerals for 8 per cent. The remainder 
of the allocation is distributed amongst wood, paper, leather, rubber and 
miscellaneous industries. Compared with the First Plan, investment in 
chemicals, engineering, metallurgy, and non-metallic minerals, notably cement, 
will be largely while investment in textiles, food and agricultural processing, 
wood and paper will be smaller. These priorities are in line v/ith the need to 
broaden the industrial base by increasing the output of basic producer goods. 
One of the most important of these is steel, which will be produced by two 
plants from imported pig iron and scrap with a total initial capacity of 350,000 
tons. When completed, these plants should satisfy about 70 per cent of the 
country’s steel requirements. Reductions in investments in other industries 
reflect the lessening need in some industries for further expansion of productive 
capacity. Rs. 500 million may be needed for increasing large scale industrial 
inventories. Adequate inventory accumulation is necessary to assure that 
shortages of materials and spare parts do not interfere with efficient operation 
of industrial capacity. Provision is also made for a revolving fund to 
be managed by the Small Industries Corporation for the purchase of materials 
and equipment, and for the extension of credit to small units. 

51. Fuels and minerals .—With the rapid growth of industry and trans¬ 
port, the demand for fuel will rise steep!} 7 , as will the consumption of mineral 
raw materials. The allocation for fuels and minerals comprises Rs. 320 million 
for oil and gas prospecting, Rs. 350 million for transmission and distribution 
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53. Private investment in road transport, inland water transport and 
shipping is to be encouraged. The expansion of road goods transport 
services will take place entirely in the private sector, and a large part of the 
programme for passenger transport! will also be undertaken by private 
operators. Except in special cases, the extension of government-owned 
transport, and monopolization of routes by government operated, lines will be 
discouraged. Development of inlet-provincial and international shipping, 
which was included in the public sector in the First Plan, is now left 
entirely to private enterprise. Of particular importance is the programme for 
modernization, expansion and repair of the private inland water transport 
fleet, and for construction of slipways, docks, and a pilot yard for building 
tugs. The success of this programme will depend upon improved supply of 
materials, equipment, and spare parts. 

54. Bousing and settlements .—The allocation for housing and settlements 
is intended to cover the cost of completion of the most important on-going 
schemes, initial construction of tn.s Capitals at Isl.ama.oad anti Dacca and 
a few selected new projects. The provision of adequate houses, water 
supply, and sanitary facilities for the nation’s population is a gigantic task 
well beyond the foreseeable resources of the Government., t he programme, 
therefore, concentrates on those needs which cannot satisfactorily be under¬ 
taken by private agencies, e.g. town planning, housing pi shelterless displaced 
persons, large-scale water supply and sewerage, and technical assistance. 
The major burden must be carried, to the extent possible, by private invest¬ 
ment and community effort. 

55 . A sum of Rs. 895 million is allocated to the public sector, of which the 
provision lor construction of the new Capitals accounts loi 2 j ptu cent. The 
rest of the public sector programme is divided into 470 million for urban 
housing i Rs. 125 million, ior water supply and sewerage , Rs. aO million 
for administrative buildings outside the new Capitals ; ancl Rs. 42 million 
for surveys, research and training. In addition, an allocation oi Rs. 810 
million is made for the development programme of improvement trusts, local 
bodies and the proposed industrial workers housing corporations. The 
private sector allocation is lor urban residential and commercial construc¬ 
tion. in the past, an excessive amount of private investment lias gone into 
luxury housing. This is to be discouraged. 

56. Education and training ,—The very substantial increase in the Plan 
allocation for education and training reflects the conviction that rapid acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge and skills is of fundamental importance to the future ol the 
country. The allocation would have been stilt, higher had tire available 
resources so permitted, and if the supply ol competent teachers were JlOt SO 
limited and the time required to train them not so long. The allocation 
made in the Plan for (he sector is, however, in fact larger than it appears, 
since recurring costs of the programme are now not included in the Plan. 
Half of the total recurring and non-recurring expenditure in the public 
sector is divided about equally between primary and secondary education, 
15 per cent is reserved for colleges and universities, 15 per cent for technical 
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Physical targets 

58. Some of the important physical targets of the Plan are given in 
Table 8 The output of foodgrains is expected to increase from an 
estimated 13-2 million tons in 1959-60 to 15 9 million tons in 1964-65, an increase 
of 21 percent. There will also be considerable increase in the production ot 
cash crops : cotton production is expected to rise to• 2-3 million bales anu 
jute prodiictioii to 7-3 million bales by the end ol the Plan period. Industrial 
production is planned to increase by about 47 per cent ; 60 per cent m large 
scale industry and 25 per cent in medium and small scale industry. Pjouucei 
°oods will receive greater emphases than consume! goods. An g -- 
Important industrial production targets are : 52 per cent increase m jute 
poods' 36 per cent increase in cotton yarn; 186 per cent increase in cement 

production; and initiation ol'steel production. The W— rf 
anil newer resources and of transport and communications iacilities wilibe 

geared to (lie requirements of agriculture and industry. 

Tam h 3 

Important physical targets 


Unit 


1959-60 


1964-65 


Percentage 

increase 


Agricultural production ' 


Wheat ' ... 
Rice (cleaned) 
Oilier grains 


Thousand tons 


?> 

9 J *'■ 


Total foodgrains 


3,705 

8,341 

1,145 

13,189 


4,329 

10,164 

1,428 

15,921 


Jute 

Cotton 

Sugarcane ... 

Fish 

Water and power : 

New irrigated area (during 
previous 5 years) ... 

Improved area (during previous 
5 years) ... 

Installed electric power capacity 
(net) ... • • • • • • 


Thousand bales 

6,000 

>» 

„ . tons 

1,666 

15,430 


.290 

Thousand acres 

1,082 


2,570 

» kw 

906 


7,300 

2,292 

20,800 

360 


2,445 

7,112 

1,272 


17 

22 

24 

21 


22 

38 

35 

24 


40 


i 
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ij tut 


1959-60 


964-65 


Percentage 
i ncrca.se 


Industrial and mineral production i 


Cotton yarn... 

Jute goods ... 

Cement 

Steel 

Soda ash 

Coal 


Million lbs. 
Thousand tons 


ft 

v* 


250 

1,050 

25 


520 

330 

3,000 

350 

74 

1,500 


36 

52 

186 

196 

107 


Transport ■ 

Railway rolling stock (aaiuhed 
during previous 5 yeai»J • 

Locomotives 
'Wagons ... 

Coaches and other 
Metalled roads 

Buses and trucks 

Inland water transp ut ehanne.s 

Communications : 

Post offices ... 

Telegraph offices 
Telephones ... 


Hr.ita 

Miles 

Unbs 

MlieS 


Units 


Thousands 


135 

7,253 

628 

10,775 


162 

7,408 

789 

14,520 

36,000 


35 

44 


2,800 

4,000 

43 

9,850 

11,150 

13 

A, A 

1,040 

1,340 

29 

IS 

121 

60 


rcouire detailed information on .>. ^a services* input-output relationships 
of final demand for different d 000 ^ *'' Q f goo ds ot \ all forms of transport , 

fesssa? gsr «s 

of available data. 
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60. It is estimated that total consumption will increase by about 17 per 
cent and per capita consumption by 7 per cent during the Plan period. This 
increase is to be met from domestic production. Imports of foodstuffs will 
decline while imports of other consumer goods are projected to remain con¬ 
stant at the present level. The 21 per cent increase in foodgrains output 
is intended to replace existing imports, and to cover the increased consump¬ 
tion needs of a growing population. The expansion in production of vege¬ 
tables and fruits, oils and fats, livestock products, lish and sugar is required 
to satisfy the more diversified demand that will result from rising per capita 
incomes. Per capita, consumption of textiles is expected to rise from an 
average of 12 yards during the First Plan period to 14’5 yards by the end 
of the Second 'Plan period. To meet an essential part of the demand, an 
increase in the output of other manufactured consumer goods will he neces¬ 
sary. 

61. Higher development expenditures contemplated in the Plan, and 
oarticular.iy the projected increase in industrial production, will require very 
large a variability of producer and capital goods. Imports ;will. rise swiftly, but 
t will also be necessary to step up domestic output of producer goods very 

^ ~ - < . . < i i- _ „ a! flirt PAiintn/ 


finishing and packaging imported materials turn umiiwtiwiu*. 

fudis and otherWvjor inputs ,ot the mau.nnes wniclnpi-bduc^ t>oous y unui 
investment and consumption. These requirements are reflected in ic 
production targets shown in Table 3. 

(p The foreign exchange component of development expenditure is 
estimated 'at Rs. 6,500 million': alioi.it Rs. 4,000 million, for the government 
financed part of the programme and Rs. 2,500 million tor the rest of the pio- 
gramme. This represents about 34 per cent ot total development expenc i- 
iure, which is roughly in line with the First Plan experience and with the ex¬ 
perience of other cofftitrick-i-at a< .••comparables* lev#l ol h?4u.sti;i.alizatiqn A .aiH» 
development. The relatively higher foreign, exchange component ol invest¬ 
ment in industry, fuels and minerals, transport and water and power, are 
offset by the relatively lower import requirements of the other sectors. 

63, The Plan assumes that l ire increase in. freight ton-miles to be caitied by 
the nat ion’s transport network will be of the order of 40 per cent. The dis¬ 
tribution of iticreased traffic between the different forms of transport, hovvevei, 
is exceeding! y difficult to predict due to paucity of data, in West Pakistan it 
is assumed that: the relative importance of road transport will increase, whereas 
Hast Pakistan will continue to depend very largely on its inland waterways. 
Because serious disruptions of transport can occur from isolated bottlenecks 
on particular routes at particular times for particular kinds ol traffic, and 
not necessarily from a general shortage of transport facilities, it will be 
necessary to keep a close watch on future developments, 

64. With respect to requirements and availabilities of trained manpower, 
the out-turn from educational and training institutions may well tall short 
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6 . Private consumption is expected to increase during the Plan period 
but at a rate slower than the increase in gross national product. The strategy 
of the Plan is to capture a substantial part of the additional income for invest¬ 
ment purposes. About 15 per cent of the total increase in gross national 
product—or about 25 per cent of the additional income per head will have 
to be recaptured and invested during the Plan period. This target of marginal 
saving represents a reasonable balance between the need for raising the current 
standard of living and the long-term requirements of the country for capital 
formation and self-sustained growth. But the target will not be attained 
without strenuous efforts. The average rate of saving is estimated at 6*5 
per cent at present ; the marginal rate of saving during the Plan period will 
have to be twice as high as the current average rate. This means that out of 
additional incomes generated by the Plan, as much as Rs. 2,000 million must 
be saved. In order to do this, it is proposed to impose additional taxation 
of Rs. 1,000 million, particularly of a kind which reaches the ordinary incomes, 
and to provide all possible incentives for higher savings by raising interest 
rates, creating new savings institutions, and adopting appropriate fiscal 
and monetary policies. Some of these aspects are discussed in the next chapter. 


Gross capital formation 

7. The proposed investment of Rs. 19,000 million is in gross terms. It 
includes expenditure on depreciation and replacement. Not all the expen¬ 
diture included in the Plan will, however, lead to physical capital formation. 
Some of the expenditure on village AID, scholarships, research, and social 
welfare activities, for instance, will not lead to the formation of any physical 
assets, even though it is a part of development expenditure. On the other 
hand, some capital formation will take place in the economy which it has not 
been possible to include in the Plan for lack of reliable estimates : for 
instance, private investment in rural housing and commercial inventories, a 
part of the direct private investment in agriculture, and non-monetary 
investment in various sectors of the economy. Plan expenditures,, therefore, 
provide only an approximate index to gross capital formation in the country. 


8 . Gross investment was about. 9*5 per cent of gross national product 
in the First Plan period, as shown in Table 2. Total investment 
increased almost at the same rate as gross national product during 
the First Plan period, with some annual fluctuations. It is premature to 
sav at this time what the actual performance will be in the last year of the 
First Plan, but the indications are that gross investment will be above the 
level of the previous years. Several factors account for this: determination 
of the present Government to complete as much of the First Plan as 
possible ; the austerity drive launched by the Government, particularly in the 
import sector ; generous tax concessions to individuals and firms for invest¬ 
ment purposes ; increase in interest rates on saving deposits ; and stream¬ 
lining of the non-development expenditure of the Government, 
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Table 2 

Estimates of gross capital fomatio n (a) _ 

Gross investment (b) 


Gross 

national 

product 


Public 


Private 


_ Total 

gross 

in vest meat 
as prop or- 
tion of GNP 


Gross domestic 
savings 


As propor¬ 
tion of 
GNP 


(Million Rupees) 


(Million 

<per ce in) Rn P ecs i ( pcr ceV: } 


First Plan • 



900 1 >670 

930 - R850 

i Ap.p ( \ 2 i() 

9’2 

1,440 

7.9 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

18,200 

22,630 

770 

920 

8-2 

10-0 

1,015 

1,175 

4‘5 

5-3 

1957-58 

22.200 

1 , 21.0 

1 ,UVU -5-* 

1,000 2,370 

9'7 

1,500 

61 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

Total 

Annual 

. 24,500 

25,430 

j , O i \) 

1,680 

1,000 2,680 

10-5 

1,650 

6 '5 j 

112,960 

52,592 

5,950 

1,190 

”~4.o30 10,780 1 

.. C 

966 2 , 1 56 j 

9'5 

6,780 

J- 

1,356 j 

6 ■ 0 

average . • • 


_ —— 

— 




Second Plan 

; 


3,100 

1 i ‘8 

1,850 

7-0 

1960-61 

26.235 


3,350 

12'4 

2,000 

7 • 3 

1961-62 

27,090 


3,700 

13*1 

2,150 

7 '6 

1962-63 

28,215 


4,150 

14- ! 

2,350 

8-0 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

Total 

t. __ ii a 1 

29,370 

30,580 


4,700 

-! i* . 4 
s J <T 

2,650 

8-6 

141,490 


19,000 (o' 

5,800 

l V) 

f l3 ' 4 

11,000 ^ 
2,200 J 

7 •« 


:Viiilv| .: rsi| ^ 1|Kli .„.;„ ;J n, ,969 prices tor ft* 
^ Second'plan piiod. . . _„,i,h the definition of develops 


/ \ estimates a x- 

(a) ^ ,n “o P f't invent. iS in accordance 

sectors is ^-public and pnvate. 

has now been divided mto thicc s _ ‘ | awm ent works, including replacement 

(e) E^TvSe grot “vesl’ment will be about .5 per cent of GNP. 
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9. During the Second Plan period, total gross investment is expected to 
be over 13 per cent of gross national product on an average. The annual 

. phasing of this investment will depend on the resources that can be mobilised 
every year, but it is tentatively assumed that gross investment will increase from 
over 10 per cent of gross national product in 1959-60 to over 15 per cent by 
1964-65. This increase will be dependent on a substantial increase in 
domestic savings and foreign assistance. 

Gross domestic savings 

10. It is difficult to obtain a reliable estimate of domestic savings when 
direct information is lacking about aggregate consumption. A rough 
estimate has been prepared, however, by taking actual investment and deduct¬ 
ing the part financed by foreign aid and loans, private foreign investment 
and use of foreign exchange reserves. (Table 2). In these calculations, 
domestic savings have been estimated by excluding all foreign assistance (both 
food and non-food) except for non-development expenditure out of coun¬ 
terpart funds, e. g., expenditure on induction of military aid and on U.S. 
Missions in Pakistan. 

11. Gross domestic savings averaged around 6 per cent of gross'national 
product during the First Plan period. The high level of domestic savings in 
1955-56 can be attributed partly to accumulation of foreign exchange 
reserves as a result of devaluation. Since 1956-57, domestic savings have 
increased steadily, and are expected to rise to about 6*5 per cent in 
1959-60. The figures for 1959-60 are, however, still provisional and it will not 
be correct to impute any particular trend to these estimates. The estimates 
for the Second Plan period should not be based on the experience of a 
single year, 1959-60. In an economy like Pakistan, savings can vary a 
great deal, depending on the success or failure of crops. It would be safer 
to base future projections on the average saving rate realized during the 
First Plan period. 

12. The average saving rate experienced in the First Plan period was 
about 6 per cent. There are reasons, ho,wever, to believe that saving potential 
in the economy was higher than was actually realized, because a sizeable 
amount of potential savings was spent unproductively on such things as 
elaborate ceremonials and jewellery, or was left idle because of the lack of 
import component of development due to shortage of foreign exchange or 
because of other disincentives for private investment. Also, the level of 
domestic savings in 1959-60 can well betaken to reflect the austerity drive 
launched by the present ^Government, and the growing confidence of the 
investors in the future of the economy. Considering all these factois, it seems 
reasonable to assume current potential savings at about ^per cent of gross 
national product for the purposes of future projections. The target of 
marginal savings is 15 per cent for the Second Plan period ; the averaeg. 
savings rate is expected to rise steadily from 7 per cent in 1960-61 to 86 
per cent in 1964-65, averaging around 7*8 per cent over the entire Plan 
period. On this basis, domestic savings amounting to Rs. 11,000 million 
can be mobilised for development. 
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Foreign assistance -d q QOOO million of foreign assistance: 

13. The Plan requires Rs. component of the Plan and 

Re 6 500 million to meet the foreign e In addition, foodgram and 

Rs! 1,500 million as J ala ??| p £^480 is expected to continue at ^ current 
other assistance under US F. • 700 million during the Plan period. T 

annual level, yielding ’^ here only the contribution of foreign 

15 d \ SCU "^Vto t lfreL«ce Slab,my is summarized. 

assistance to t , murptnent of foreign assistance. It 

14 The Plan indicates only Ae «<!>*. assista nce that will actually 
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of external aid and loans. 
" 1958 ' 59 ’ M “ 

Table 3 below. 

Table 3 

Commitments of external aid to public sectoi Rupej , s) 


u. s. 


Project aid ... . 

Development Loan Fund (DU ) 
Commodity aid (P.L. 665) 


Sub-total 


16 

455 

454 

925 


Non-U. S. 


Project aid (capital and technical assistance)... 
Commodity aid ... 


Sub-total 


70 

16 

86 


Special loans 

U. K. loan 
German loan 


Sub-total 

Total 


133 

190 

323 


1,334 


IftheS econ— 

were to ^ COI 3mo e mmion ie ot' l a.d 8 ’ 5 and C 'iolns during the Plan period, 
about Rs. 5,000 mi + p nr ; V ate foreign invest- 

16. Again, it» a»'« ““g” in®«M *« (”• '<3 
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might be considerable. Provisionally, it is assumed that about Rs. 1,500 
million of foreign investment and loans will be available to the private and the 
semi-public sectors during the Plan period. 

17. Foreign investments in oil and gas explorations and oil refining 
pj c expected to be about Rs, 440 mil lion. In addition to direct foreign 
investment, private industry will also be assisted by loans from the World Bank, 
the International Finance Corporation, the International Development Asso¬ 
ciation, the Development Loan Fund and other international agencies. These 
loans are expected to amount to about Rs. 500 million and will be channelled 
primarily through the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion. Foreign loans to the semi-public sector, which have been quite subs¬ 
tantial in the past, are estimated at about Rs. 400 million for the Plan period. 
The total amount of foreign investment in the private and semi-public sectors 
is estimated at Rs. 1,500 million. 

18. In the last few years, assistance under US P.L. 480 has contributed 
over Rs. 300 million annually as foodgrain aid. The requirement for food- 
grain aid will diminish as foodgrain self-sufficiency is gradually reached during 
the Plan period. Instead, it is hoped that P.L. 480 assistance will be forth¬ 
coming in providing such non-food items as tobacco, cotton, oils and fats. 
Tentatively, it is expected that assistance under US P.L. 480 will amount to 
Rs. 1,700 million in the Plan period : Rs. 1,000 million in the form of food- 
grains and Rs. 700 million in the form of non-food items. The counterpart 
funds generated by the latter will help to finance the local currency expenditure 
on Indus Basin replacement works. 

\ 

Financing 

19. It is proposed to finance the Plan as follows : 

Table 4 

Sources and uses of resources for development 

(MiHion Rupees) 

Sources Uses 

Domestic savings ... ... 11,000 Public sector ... ... 9,750 

Foreign aid. loans and investments 8,000(«) Semi-public sector (public cor¬ 
porations) ... ... 3,250 

Private sector ... ... 6,000 


19,000 ■ 19,000 


(a) TJ-.o total foreign resources, including foodgrain aid, arc expected to be Rs. 9,700 
million, of which Rs. 1,000 million will be required for non-development uses by tile U S and 
Rs. 700 million for Indus Basin replacement works, leaving Rs. 8,000 million for the Plan. 

20. Specific financial plans are needed for the public, semi-public and 
piivate sectors. Domestic savings and foreign assistance may accrue to one 
sector and be utilized in another sector, thus requiring financial transfers. 
The following discussion gives a brief analysis of the proposed financial 
arrangements for these sectors. 
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gse resoureel^are^expected^tbe* mobilized by adoption 
means described below. 

Table 5 


Financing of the public sectoi 


Million Rupees) 


Sources 

Surplus on revenue account ... 
Capital receipts 
Counterpart funds (a) ■■■ 

customs on commodity aid ... 
Foreign aid and loans (b) 

Resources oflocai bodies ... 

Additional taxation 

Deficit financing 


800 

1.500 

2.500 
500 

4,000 
200 
1,000 
1,000 

11.500 


Uses 


ter own development programme 

sectored co^s) 


9.750 

1.750 

11,500 


_Mm BasinTeplacement works and customs 

-75ilcU,ding RS. 700 million to be us-d 
on commodity aid, . n H PL 480 aid. 

{» Excluding defence supp i • ' cxpe cted that the Government 

22 . surplus - revere account 

non-development^evenue expendhure.^CTable^6)|^ Pt® s ® n t^ a ) e gj^^ Xa jhis 

a)e ia expected . be nearlyrevenues’ 
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Table 6 

Surplus on revenue account 

{Consolidated accounts of Central and Provincial Governments) 

(Million Rupees ) 


Revenue Receipts I Revenue Expenditure 


Receipt head 

1959-60 1964-65 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

period 

Expenditure head 1959-60 

1964-65 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

period 

Taxes 








Customs 

490 

550 

2,580 

Defence 

860 

S80 

4,340 

Excise duties (Central 
and Provincial) 

310 

390 

1,800 

Administration 

630 

680 

3,260 

Sales tax 

285 

390 

1,700 

Debt services 

170 

230 

1,000 

Income and corporation 
tax 

265(c) 

400 

1,820 

Developmer t departments 

Normal expcnditire 

400 

480 

202 

Land revenue 

Otter taxes 

295 

205 

320 

220 

1,550 

1,060 

Recurring cost of 
First Plan 

150 

150 

750 

Total 

1,850 

2,270 

10,510 

Recurring cost of 
Second Plan ... 

Nil 

250 

750 

Revenue from public undertakings 











Burden of compensations 

40 

50 

250 

Irrigation and electricity 

80 

90 

435 





Railways and posts and 
telegraphs ... 

135 

175 

785 

Other miscellaneous 
expenditure. 

170 

180 

930 

Currency and mint 

30 

35 

160 





Total 

245 

300 

1,380 

Total ... 

2/20 

2,900 

13,4fo 

Other revenues 

405 

500 

2,390 

Surplus 

80 

170 

80 

Grand total 

2,530 

3,070 

14,280 

Grar d total ... 

2,500 

3,070 

14,280 




<a) Excluding extraordinary collections of income tax. 



23. Defence will claim the majOT share expenditure on 

the Government. It is expected, _ _ ’ j eve i barring any extraordinary 

defence will be stabilized at aboin 1 p . _ ’Defence expenditure is 

developments ' in the “'“Mcent of t j' ie total revenue expenditure of the 
currently d fMlbou‘ T^per cent of gross national product^ 
that^e* 1 increase in normal. acimmj«rative ^pendit^^ ^ so that it 

Ministration, foreign affairs f ^ ^ annum. The burden ot 

does not increase by nioie government borrowings. 

^°ect’The ‘Overall ^ability of resources. 

04 Provision has been made in thee ^Mnieds^mainly 5, responsible 
the normal expenditure o the^vu nts will need ^ 


Furthermore, the recurring cosm the First and 

will Increase gradually to Rs. 250 milbo- by 4 750 m jUi 0 n. during tne 

during the 

• j. ^vrkPf'tcd to amount to 

26 Capital receipts-—Net ca Pft a i The main sources of these 

Rs 1 500 million during the Plan period 0™^ > f n0 n-bauk sources 
receipts will be small savings, pubhc bo ro » raiKva ys and posts and 
sale of PIDC assets, and deprevtation iuim 

telegraphs. 

97 Small savings have been increasing ra P^> special mcentives given 

’The 

1950-51 to Rs. 68 mtUion in 1954-50, 
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and are likely to be Rs, 120 million in 1959-60. These are expected to increase 
by about 25 per cent during the Plan period. This should be possible if the 
present maximum ceiling of Rs., 25,000 on saving certificates is raised, and 
a vigorous publicity drive is undertaken to popularise them. 

Table 7 

Net capital receipts 


(Million Rupees) 


Capital receipts 

1959-60 

1964-65 

Second 

Plan 

period. 

Small savings 

134 (a) 

150 

700 

Borrowings from non-bank sources 

60 

100 

400 

Sale of PIDC assets 

34 

40 

200 

Railways and P. & T. depreciation funds ... 

72 

110 

500 

Other receipts 

110 

130 

600 

' 

410 

530 

2,400 

Capital liabilities 

Defence services 

19 

Nil 

60 

Foreign debt repayment 

30 

50 

300 

Other liabilities 

11 

40 

140 

Loans to finance corporations and private sector ... 

Nil 

100 

400 


60 

* 

190 

900 

Net capital receipts 

350 

340 

1,500 


(a) This is the budget estimate but current expectation is that actual receipts will 
amount to Rs. 120 million. Future projections are based on this assumption. 

28. Public borrowings from non-bank sources (individuals, insurance 
companies, trusts, and joint stock companies) amounted to Rs. 95 million 
in 1959 : Rs. 60 million of net borrowings and Rs. 35 million by conversion 
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of old loans. Notwithstanding the net borrowing 

there was excess liquidity m the mai , z shouki be achieved if interest 

™ is discussed in the next 

chapter. 

99 The sales of assets of the Fh^PlaTperiod.' ? The 

tion ?PIDC) were about Rs. 80 mlll '° n /pmC assets at an accelerated rate 

Government is now I'L'! g° e ts 0 f PIDC amounts to about R s - 8 

The present public share in the c public assets are proposed to be 

million, to which another Rs. 970 m ^ thus be a sufficient number 

added during the Second Plan penod T e private sector m the 

of profitable projects which coiUd be sol -Aio be worked out m 

next five years. A careful po y P 0 f the various projects, thei 

ffifs connection, keeping m mind the I A tentative 

completion and matunty^ams and the Jttture ^ of PIDC assets 

sector during the Plan penod. 

30. The capital liabilities are 

account of foreign debt repayment an ^ t g of government financing 

bp »;»ss e .ss wan- i. a*— » tto 

Jl. Counterpart SS 

support aid and assistance un funds are owned by Pakistan and are 

import 95 per cent of the counterpart fun^ are ow y cent are owned 

available for uses approved by the Um lutes’Government agencies only. 
17 the United States for use by ‘ he o y^ e d n S. a e te colln terpart funds are owned 
In the case of a *f„ "“ de a r n d' may 4 be released in instalments to Pakistan for 
specific development projects, in the form of loans and grants. 

32 The releases from counterpart lu , r ^ .nj^stage^For planning 
agreements about which nothing can « 1 erpart funds during the Plan 
purposes what is relevant is ‘ h «““ u f m f u .^Us required for the induction 
period, after account ui taken of the amount (he Unit ed States 

of military aid _ and for local[ of couffierpart funds should be matched 

Missions in Pakistan. The accrua pvmnsionary or contractionary influ- 
by simultaneous releases to avoid any “pa ^ Jf t of (or excee d) accruals 

ence from this source. If Ion ? A L j ! t^ corresponding borrowings from (or 
in any particular year, there should b P inflow and outflow of cash 

«i. -« 

t o predict the likely nature of such difficulties. 
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33. The total accrual of counterpart funds is estimated at Rs. 4,700 
million, of which Rs. 1,000 million may be required for US uses and for the 
induction of military aid ; Rs. 700 million to cover the local currency 
expenditure on Indus Basin replacement works ; and the balance of 
Rs. 3,000 million will be available for development projects under the Plan. 
(Table 8). 


Table 8 

Accruals and releases of counterpart funds , 1960-61 to 1964-65 


(Million Rupees) 


Accruals 

Releases (a) 

P.L. 665/138 counterpart funds 

i 

P.L. 665/138 counterpart funds 


(defence support) 


(defence support) 


Arrivals of commodity aid ... 

2,500 

Induction of military aid ... 

625 

Customs on commodity aid ... 

500 

Five per cent ICA expendi- 




ture 

125- 



Releases for development 




projects ... 

2,250- 

P.L. 480 counterpart funds 


P.L. 480 counterpart funds 


Foodgrains 

1,000 

US uses ... 

250' 

Non-food items 

700 

Releases for development 




projects 

750 



Releases for Indus Basin 




replacement works 

700 

Total 

4,700 

Total 

4,700 


(rt) The concept of " releases ” used here is not the same as in aid agreements. The balance- 
of counterpart funds, after allowing for US uses, has been taken as available for release, irres¬ 
pective of whether it is formally released or not. 

34. Foreign aid and loans.— Foreign aid and loans, other than defence 
support and P. L. 480 aid, are expected to amount to Rs, 4,000 million during 
the Plan period. Commitment from the Development Loan Fund in 1958-59' 
was Rs. 455 million. Additional commitments will have to be negotiated 
for DLF and other capital assistance during the Plan period. This is discus¬ 
sed in Chapter 4. 

35. Local bodies .—The institutions of Basic Democracies have recently 
been given increased powers of taxation as well as additional responsibilities 
for development work. It is too early to estimate the contribution that the: 
local bodies may make to national development. Tentatively, it is expected 
that they will be in a position to undertake a development programme of at 
east Rs. 200 million during the Plan period. 
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36. Additional taxation.- It is proposed to ^ ota 

million in additional taxation durng exne c*ations it may be necessary 

million will be consistent danger implicit in it are dis- 

rationale of deficit financing and die lultatiouary 

cussed in Chapter 3. 

Semi-public sector . f _ ve r nment-s po nsored corpora- 

38. The seini-publjp sector pub lic and private sectors, 

tions which draw their imanc mrnorations rests with a board ot 

The decision-making power . r. the Government and from 

directors which combines representation supplement 

pSInterptise, The* con»« Tl« criteria guiding 

and encourage private e ‘t te ‘P" s ®’ t [ considerations of private pioht- 

their policy must be mucht btoader tions shou ld not be run on 

ability, but tins do %/^^?leen a tendency in the past tor some of the 
commercial lines. There lu ovenlm eiu loans or substantial suosit i^s, 
corporations to rely on laig f . f m „u on ; n the economy. It is essential 
rather than to contribute to c ^P corporations be greatly emphasised and 
that the commercial natme o.Mhc “\P oia romote maximum elhcieiicy and 
their future policies be so , doubt be by consideiations of 

growth; their price policy expansion out of them 

social gain, but the need tor mu y weiRht< The corporations should 
own resources must also oe g Government finance, by reinvestment 

increasingly reduce en oep ^ s j^ re flotations in the market, 
of their own profits and U r g ■ will undertake a total investment 

30 It is estimated that the coi porat j Government is 

programme of Rs 3,250 toaS and ^ grants. It may be 

expected to contribute Rs- i.^O mil to oov “ rame nt finance by promoting 
possible to reduce turthei the exte greater private participation. 

Internal capital accumulationi and 1 by^“dpfjfc projects is to invite private 
For instance, the puohc P ollty l . hl ' Liit Similarly, the Karachi Develop- 
financing to the max,mum P°^be e xtet. tQ 4 come a. self-financing 

ment Authority (KDA) is expectea t ( J d t fina „ce their programmes 
concern. The Improvement'™ sites , though a significant 

mainly out of sa! ®, P. 10 ^ e x 0 ected From local bodies. It is expected that in 
contribution can also be expecteo 11 f investllien t will be financed 

the Plan period as much as Rs. 560 ^ u necessitate SO me 

by the corporations tio . • Q f these corporations ; for instance, 

crucial revisions m the past • ed bv KESC, adequate provision 

for^ 

iron? s r,“» £ « 

™, Inouses built and distributed by it. 
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Table 9 

Financing of the semi-public sector, 1960-61 to 1964-65 


(Million Rupees) 



nt'. 


Sources of finance 



Corporation 

alio- Govern¬ 

ed! ion in 5 iit loans 

Foreign 

loans 

Own 
resou rces 

Private 

partici¬ 

pation 

Loans 

from 

banks 

Pakistan Industrial Development 

Corporation (Pi DC) 

1,310 

970 



340 


Small Industries Corporations (SIC) 

4) 0(a) 

250 




160 

Karachi Electric Supply Corporation 
(K.E3C) 

190 


150 

40 



•Pakistan International Airlines 

(PJA) 

196 

53 

93 

65 



Karachi Port Trust (KPT) 

124 


60 

64 



•Chittagong Pori Trust (CP F) 

15 


3 

12 



West Pakistan Road Transport Board 
(YVPRTB) 

75 


44 

31 



Bast Pakistan Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration (EPRTC) 

13 

8 

5 


* ** 


Karachi Road Transport: Corpora¬ 
tion (KRTC) 


17 

15 




Inland Water Transport Authority 
(IWTA) 

SO 

55 

25 



♦ . . 

Karachi Development Authority 
(KDA) 

310(6) 

no 


160 


40 

Dacca Improvement Trust (DIT) 
and Chittagong Development 

Authority (CDA) 

I6f(c) 

160 


... 



All other Improvement Trusts and 
Authorities 

320 

130 


190 


... 

Industrial Workers Housing Cor¬ 
porations (IWHC) 

20 

20 



♦ ' * 

. . . 

To‘ai 

3,250 

1,750 

400 

560 

340 

200 

___ 




-- 




(«) In addition, Rs. 90 million of recurring expenditure will be incurred, bringing the total expendi¬ 
ture by SIC. to Rs. 500 m////on. 

(b) Rs. 10 million is for water supply scheme and Rs. 200 million for housing programme. 


(e) Dacca and Chittagong water supply and sewerage works. 

40. An investment of about Rs. 400 million is expected in these 
corporations from foreign sources, mainly from the DLF and the World 
Bank. Private participation is likely to be sizeable in the case of PIDC 
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projects. The figure of Rs. 340 miUton MlWb Table.9^ based oilpast 
experience and is onl> an exp private capital with PIDC projects. 

should be possible to associate even a ^ modat i 011 from the banking 

The corporations will ne^ are expected to raise Rs. 

system also. The Small Indu ^ . a reV olving fund lor advances 

160 million from the banking sy -phe KDA mav also have to turn 

of raw materials to small md*Btoatels. TheK^J needs', 
to the commercial banks foi a pair 01 ns niw 

Private sector million is expected in the private sector 

41. An investment of Rs. 6,000 nui ^ by private savings 

during the Plan period. It w - . , cornme rcial banks and govern- 

and foreign private investment and panly b> 
ment finance corporations (lab )• 

Table 10 

Financing of the private sector, 1960-61 to 1964-65 

tmancmoj V ( MiUion Rupees) 


Sources of finance 


Sector 


Agriculture 

Industry, fuels and minerals 
Large scale industry 
Small scale industry 
Fuels and minerals 
Transport and communi¬ 
cations 
Shipping 

Inland water transport 
Road transport 
Tourism 

Housing and settlements 
Other sectors ... 

Total ... 


Plan 

allo¬ 

cation 


880 

2,130 

250 

550 


103 

95 

520 

111 

1,135 

226 


Govern¬ 

ment 

loans 

Foreign 
loans and 
invest-* 
ment 

Self¬ 

financ¬ 

ing 

Loans 

from 

commercial 

banks 

Loans 

from 

specialised 
credit ins¬ 
titutions 

Stock 

ex¬ 

change 

100(h) 


380 

50 

350 



700 

900 

230 


300 



200 

50 



... 

330 

140 

20 

60 

... 

... 

20 

50 

83 

5 


40 



480 

61 

935 

166 


40 

50 

60 


200 


6,000 1 00(a) 1.10° 


3,350 500(A) 650(c ) 30Q _ 


(at This will be KlUtototad1»* S lS°l00 SultanM 

seeks. n " bili,s of ,hc 

House Building Finance Corporation, ah me 

(bfX—ial above VSStSS’it » *■ 

SraT.'ScnSTin Table">. This is “‘'““'f millionduring Ihe Plan Period, b, rajs- 

f/> The specialised credit institutions are expected ' million) partly from the commercial hanks 

So3S K S» Wi. discussed in Chapter 3. 
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42. Foreign loans and investment will be forthcoming mainly for in¬ 
dustry, fuels and minerals. It is expected that about Rs. 500 million may be 
channelled to private industry through the medium of PICIC. There will 
also be some direct investment in private industry, especially through 
capital imports by established foreign firms, and an investment of Rs. 110 
million in the proposed oil refinery. A further investment of about Rs. 330 
million is expected in oil and gas explorations. The total private foreign 
investment is expected to be about Rs. 1,100 million. 


43. Self-financing operations will be the most important means of 
financing the requirements of the private sector. The growth of the capi¬ 
talist sector in industry, in particular, is expected to lead to a cumulative 
process of self-financed industrialization. It is estimated that at present 
the large scale industrial sector can provide at least Rs. 200 million annually 
for reinvestment out of its own profits, after allowing for taxes and distri¬ 
bution of profits. The average tax incidence on industry is not very high: 
the combined incidence of income tax, sales tax and excise duties does not 
come to more than 30 per cent on an average, because of the liberal 
depreciation allowances and tax concessions enjoyed by industry. The wage 
bill is also a relatively small part of the total value added in industry, being 
less than 40 per cent. This means that a significant share of total value added 
accrues to the industrialist for distribution as well as for further reinvest¬ 
ment. The share of profits in gross national product is expected to increase 
during the Plan period, along with the proposed increase of about 60 per cent 
in value added in large scale industry. The rate of expansion in the profit 
share can well be higher than the increase in industrial output, as has been 
the experience in most of the developing countries. It is tentatively assumed 
that over Rs. 1,500 million of profits will be available to large scale industry 
during the Plan period for ploughing back into investment. The Plan also 
proposes to strengthen incentives for reinvestment of profits. Private 
industrialists are expected to purchase existing PIDC assets worth Rs. 200 
million as well as to contribute about Rs. 340 million to new PIDC projects 
during the next five years, in addition to building up their cash reserves as 
their output increases. After making allowance for these factors, it is 
estimated that private industry will have about Rs. 900 million of 
investment funds at its disposal for its further expansion. 

44. A substantial amount of self-financing will be needed for private 
housing and road transport. In the case of private housing, it is expected 
that rationalization of existing rates of taxation on property, removal of 
rent controls on new construction, special tax incentives for low-cost housing, 
and increasing supplies of key construction materials will bring forth 
substantial savings usually earmarked by individuals for owning their 
houses. The road transport programme contains a large element of 
replacement and it should be possible to finance it out of accumulated 
replacement funds as well as from the profits being made by private operators 
in this field. 
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i + Ainii nr^ c ent & more difficult pioblem 

45. The agricultural sector I p ^ r eased productivity are not so 
because the traditions ot reinvests * „ t m g i ve direct assistance to 

well established. However , theG Jo V credit facilities extended 

this sector through jaccavi lo^ an( j commercial banks. Total 

in detail in Chapter 3. 


Financing oi the Provincial programmes 

i r* 


g oi ine - 

46. A preliminary survey ot theeverpresent mode of 
Pakistan and West Pakistan h? 1 reexamined if the total requirements of the 
federal financi, and non-development expenditures, 

" ^ the planpenod - 

47 Table 11 presents a t "^magnluide anTnature of the 

resources of the federal units, bringing riod g Both East and West 

financial transfers needed dimng ^ revenue accounts, m view 

P iicktan will have substantial deficits on t burden of recurring 

nf the infiexibimy of their revenue receipt ^ing of 

liability on completed deve^opmen ^ th development schemes 

SSed in the a First T pian andItf those to ; be undertaken m the 

Plan is tentatively estimated at Rs_ 500 mill dm , te on de bt servicing 

wdl Itonntlo'^^?Rs ^’million and Rs. 800 million respectively. 

48. The overall d f fic £s^oOmitlion oi? revenue’a’ccount and Rs. 3,310 

account and Rs. 2,800; tmlimn «taly a problem ot 

problem ot financing tie ^j ie resources to be raised shou c 

federal financing. oveiall >onment and non-development expendi- 

sufficient to cover both , the ^! e Dr( 5 b | cm i s that of transferring the surplus 

funds fronfthe'oKtite Provinces in a form which meets their needs. 

49 So far as the deficit of the P™ v i™ es of on a wlich'wm be 

S. - w- 

respectively during the Plan penod. 
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Table 11 

Financing of the Provincial programmes 1960-61 to 1964-65 


(Million PvUpecs) 



East 

Centre Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan Total 


Expenditure : 


Non-development expenditure 

8,770 

2,780 

4,230 

15,780 

Revenue account 

7,900 

2,770 

4,210 

14,880 

Capital account 

870 

10 

20 

900 

Development expenditure 

4,080 

3,870 

3,550 

11,500 

Revenue account 

200 

400 

500 

1,100 

Capita) account 

3,880 

3,470 

3,050 

10,400 

Total expenditure 

12,850 

6,650 

7,780 

27,280 

Resources : 

Revenue receipts 

9,300 

2,070 

3,710 

15,080 

Capital receipts 

2,740 

100 

160 

3,000 

Counterpart funds 

2,500 

... 

4 . . 

2,500 

Customs on commodity aid 

500 

... 

... 

500 

Project aid and loans ... 

4,000 


• 4 . 

4,000 

Additional taxation ... 

500 

200 

300 

1,000 

Deficit financing 

1,000 

V 

... 

... 

1,000 

Local bodies 

20 

70 

110 

200 

Total resources 

20,560 

2,440 

4,280 

27,280 

financial gup : 

7,710 

— 4,210 

— 3,500 

... 

Revenue account 

1,700 

— 900 

— 700 

100 

Capital account 

6,010 - 

- 3,310 

— 2,800 

—100; 

financial transfers : 

... —7,710 

4,210 

3,500 

... 


Note Tabic includes a payment of Rs. 1,400 million by the Provinces to the Centre on 
account of debt servicing. This adjustment should be borne in mind while 
comparing this Table with Tables 6 and 7. 
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SO. The deficits on revenue acco ^ ordinarily 0 cover non-devef op- 

Central grants ^^-f^aises^ real'difficulty. It is logical that Central 
merit expenditures. This raise development purposes, and the 

assistance should be resources to meet their 

Provinces be expected to ^ royision for reC urring liability of develop- 
recurring needs. B 5 i t0 e ff ec tive development programming as an) 

ment schemes is as^essen he a ^ sence G f suitable arrangements, there is a 
other expenditure and, in ^tahlished bv the Plan will not be iully 

real danger that the facilities establ d T o > some extent, additional taxa- 

utilized for want of °P? ra ! t g ‘i, m 0 f about Rs. 500 million will still be 
tion can cover the detot, but • million by West Pakistan. So far 
needed by East Pakistan and Rs.' concerned, these can be 

h V|^ns ^tal grants will bave^oe 

oi C Rt W millfoifand Rs. 1 ' 100million in East Pakistan and West Paktstan 
.respectively. 

51 . It ap pears that some special p a a r «ngement 1 "o^milUoi^to West 

Pa" r to ab c 0 oveftheir non-development.^hy^* 

This ^"f^’^posaToHhe Provinces for the specific purpose of meeting 
°Z of completed development schemes. 

52. Apart from the i pro jbtem ° f ‘ff 1 establishing the criteria that 

the Provinces, there is the genera I Provinces. The general criterion 

should guide Central assist - ldecl { the pi an should be eligible for 

should be that any^^thc 1 fora of loans or grants. If, however the 
Central assistance eithei in the nmoramme is dependent on Central 

whole of the Provincial and P autonomy of the 

financing, it can seriou > r0grammes . There seems to be a stiong case 
Provinces m budgeting Award so as to place more resources at the 

for revision of the Rais man a oeriod The Raisman Awaid 

disposal of the Provinces during ^tionale should be reviewed in the 

was an ad hoc arrangeme » ^ of t j ie provinces and their future 

r^quiremeiits ^development and non-development expenditure. 

Estimates of gross national product 

53. The estimates of gross P at | 0l ^ p j2 dUL Tlies^have been prepared in 
the rest of the Plan, ^^VakTfcal Office and are provisional. The 

consulation with the C«itra_ St^U^i the Second Plan period is based on 

*ss; 

p “" 


Table 12 

Gross national product at factor cost 
{Prices—average of 1949-50 to1952-53) 
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{Million Rupees) 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 1964-65 

(Estimates) (Projection) 

Agriculture 

12,407 

11,877 

12,778 

12,449 

12,102 

12,647 

14,390 

Major agricultural crops 

7,139 

6,713 

7,657 

7,480 

7,107 

7,564 

8,850' 

Minor agricultural crops 

1,625 

1,470 

1,370 

1,454 

1,470 

1,500 

1,755 

Livestock 

2,584 

2,597 

2,609 

2,623 

2,636 

2,650 

2,780 

Fisheries 

1,026 

1,064 

1,109 

859 

856 

900 

970 

Forestry 

33 . 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

353 

Mining 

39 

43 

46 

51 

52 

53 

63 

Manufacturing 

2,151 

2,488 

2,689 

2,805 

3,010 

3,iso 

4,640 

Large scale 

1,112 

1,428 

1,608 

1,702 

1,885 

2,000 

3,200 

Small scale 

1,039 

1,060 

1,081 

1,103 

1,125 

1,150 

1,440 

Government 

1,049 

1,130 

1,164 

1,318 

1,463 

1,500 

1,800 

Banking 

71 

75 

79 

100 

104 

110 

145 

Transport and communications 

546 

565 

583 

609 

643 

680 

815 

Services 

1,672 

1,705 

1,727 

1,749 

1,784 

1,800 

2,160 

Rental income 

1,108 

1,109 

1,12 4 

1,139 

1,1.59 

3,180 

1,387 

Wholesale and retail trade 

.1,571 

1,851 

1,997 

1,987 

1*961 

2,000 

2,400 

Gross nation! product: 

(in constant prices) 

20,913 

20,840 

22,186 

22,200 

22,277 

23,120 

27,800 

(in current prices) 

, 1.4,800 

18,200 

22,630 

22,200 

24,500 

25,430* 

30,580*' 

Population (in millions) 

81*3 

82-5 

83-6 

84'7 

86-1 

87-5 

95 '2 

Per capita income (Rs.) * 

(in constant prices) 

257 

253 

265 

262 

259 

264 

292 

(in current prices) 

182 

221 

271 

262 

285 

290* 

320* 


*j n 1959 prices. It is provisionally estimated that the general price index was 110 in 1959 compared 
with 100 in 1951-52. 


Explanatory notes : 1. 


2 . 

3* 


The estimates of gross national product for 1954-55 to 1958-59 differ from the published 
national income accounts of the CSO in the following respects: 

(i) Terms of trade are excluded. 

(ii) Depreciation is not deducted from estimates of gross value added, 

(iii) The figures for minor agricultural crops, livestock and fisheries, which are 
shown as constant in the CSO national income accounts, have been adjusted- 
on the basis of the latest data collected by the CSO. 

(iv) Population estimates are those of the Planning Commission. Figures relate to* 
the beginning of the period. 

Estimates for 1959-60 are based on recent crop forecasts and past trends. 

GNP figures are adjusted to current prices on the basis of a study prepared in the Institute? 

of Development Economics. 
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CHAPTER 3 

FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICY 

A PPROPRIATE economic policies must be pursued if the Plan is to be 
fully implemented. It is intended to move away from an extensive use 
of direct controls, which has tended to retard the pace of development, and to 
rely mainly on fiscal and monetary measures to regulate the economy. 
Fiscal measures can exert a powerful influence on the pattern of production, 
consumption, investment, saving and international trade. They can also 
be used to control possible inflationary pressures and to mobilise resources 
for development by augmenting government revenues. 

2. Fiscal measures will be most effective if they are accompanied by 
suitable monetary policies. An inflationary situation is likely to call both 
for increased taxation and greater stringency in making credit available. 
High levels of taxation, needed to raise resources for development, may pro¬ 
perly be accompanied by high rates of interest to encourage saving and the 
economical use of capital. And policies designed to encourage capital 
formation may depend for their execution on the development of financial 
institutions and on arrangements to provide finance through the capital 
market and the banking system. 

Taxation policy 

3. Tax policy will be directed to mobilizing resources for development 
and allocating them according to Plan priorities. The Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the Government in 1958, is currently engaged 
in an analysis of the existing structure of taxation, with a view to suggesting 
necessary tax reforms. The interim reports on Central and Provincial taxa¬ 
tion have already been presented and are receiving consideration from the 
Government. The final reports of the Committee are expected to take full 
account of the need for additional taxation during the Plan period. 

Review of present tax structure 

4. Tax revenues are low, amounting to only 7 per cent of gross 
/ national product, or nearly 9 per cent of the income in the monetized sector. 
L This is too small a proportion for the Government to be able to support an 
k adequate development programme. Revenue raised from taxation is not 
sufficient to finance even the non-development expenditure of the Govern- 
Cj m ent, which is about 10 per cent of gross national product. If the Govern¬ 
'd ment is to be able to discharge the heavy responsibilities for development, 
' in addition to carrying on its normal administrative functions, this State of 
public finances cannot be allowed to continue for long. 

5. The yield from taxation has not shown the response that might be 
expected in a period of growing output. The provincial tax revenues, in 
particular, have been fairly inelastic. The small yield from taxes is explained 
partly by the limited coverage of income tax (only 0*26 per cent of the gain¬ 
fully employed population pays income tax) and partly by the small yield 
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duct. Revenue increase in large-scale industrial production 

between* 1949'So and 

to hidude^many new products manufactured in the country even though 
the "latter 6 Soften replaced dutiable unports. 

r , rt _. mtrv i s heavily dependent on indirect taxes, which account 
for nearly 70 per cent of total tax revenue. There has be® some^hU » 

Scmalg^tom 25^'cenfof total tax revenues in ,949-50 to 33 per cent 
in 1959-60. 

r ■ '-a tcY«tinn on various income groups, economic 

7 . The 1 D ? de f®°Lt be analysed very completely at present, for lack 
sectors, and regl ° n f d - on family budgets and on distribution of personal 
of comprehensive studie Th fr a gmentary data available permit, however, 
and regional incomes. aDD f ars that direct taxation has borne more 

some broad J ud S nl £ u * a | t han on agricultural incomes. Indirect taxes, 
heavily on no ftS pxdse duties and sales tax, have fallen on both the 
such as import duti , the j r incidence seems to have been greater on 

urban and rural sector , consump tion pattern and its monetized charac- 

the urban on the agricultural sector Account 

ter. Export duties h 1 *• number of other government policies which 

must also be taken, h w , imposition of taxes and subsidies. Agncul- 

have had similar ^u^ control of foodgrain prices and by hav- 

ture has m effect bven taxea inro | foreign exchange earned from 

ing to surrender to the. Govenu value of foreign exchange 

the export of comrnod toes aI les s man ^ 4 , received no special tax 

to the economy., Agdculture also had to buy domestic substi- 

concessions foi invesstm • , g it WOQ i d have paid if imports had not been 

Hites at ^^Je^of^Miyments reasons, thefeby providing a highly pro- 

restricted loi balance P y on the ot her hand, has in effect 

tected market for mdl ^ s _ t J r y olled ice ^ 5 of foodgrains have kept wages down 
received subsidies. Co P ^ been made available at a price much 

and foreign exchange to n l d y t concessions, liberal depreciation 

below its sc ^i ty h^e reduced the incidence of taxation on 

allowances and tax tvm income from agriculture to industry 

industry. Although o the to effect of weakening 

were fwomMe foi c 1 ^P“^ t ’ g “?Lsofagri C ultural produce. The fact 
agricultural _ heen so unfortunate as the form of taxation. The same 

of taxation has ^ ot lt e could have been obtained by increasing direct 

too low, while mainlining incentives 

for agricultural production. 

O in tlie nast tax policy has been guided more by the need for revenue 
U 8 1. tL reauirement? of capital formation. This has meant that the 
taxation syste m q has lacked a clear focus ; broader economic implication 
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of some taxes, like export duties, were not given sufficient weight compared 
with their revenue-yielding aspects ; tax policy was not very extensively used 
as an anti-inflationary device ; and the role of taxes and subsidies remained 
limited, as against direct controls, in the allocation of resources. 

Future tax policy 

9. The tax system needs to be directed increasingly towards meeting 
the long-term needs of development. This will imply a greater use of taxes 
and subsidies to.secure a desirable allocation of resources, instead of relying 
on a multiplicity of direct controls ; the use of taxation as a means to control 
inflationary or deflationary tendencies ; and the raising of more revenue 
to provide the means for development. The tax system will also need to 
be revised to broaden its coverage, make it more flexible, rationalize its 
incidence, and ensure the best balance between direct and indirect taxes. 

10. The Plan proposes additional taxation of Rs. 1,000 milLion. It 
is hoped that the Taxation Enquiry Committee will make detailed proposals 
for raising this sum. In the following analysis, an attempt is made to' 
indicate some of the considerations that should guide future tax increases, 
and to identify those sectors of the economy from which additional taxation 
can be raised. 

(i) Coverage of the tax system should be expanded in relation to 
national income, and the system should be made more flexible 
so that future economic growth may have a direct and immediate 
impact on public revenues. This is particularly important in 
the case of provincial taxation. 

(H) In order to achieve the high rate of marginal sayings required 
for the Plan, reliance will have to be placed on indirect taxes, 
particularly consumption taxes, which should capture a signi¬ 
ficant proportion of the increasing average incomes in the country. 
A. progressive element can be introduced into these taxes by 
applying high rates to luxury goods. 

(Hi) Direct taxes cannot be made more progressive without affecting 
the incentives to work and to save. The tax system should take 
full account of the needs of capital formation. It will be neces¬ 
sary to tolerate some initial growth in income inequalities to reach 
high levels of saving and investment. What is undesirable is 
a wide disparity in consumption levels. Tax policy should, there¬ 
fore, be so oriented as to direct a large part of high incomes into 
saving and investment rather than consumption. 

(iv) “ Disguised ” taxation, particularly on agriculture, such as the 
compulsory procurement of foodgrains at fixed prices, reduces 
incentives to produce and invest and should be replaced by a 
more satisfactory system of direct taxation. 

(v) The need to raise revenue should not impede the broader objec¬ 

tives of the Plan. Tax policy should be closely coordinated 
with the development policy of the country. 
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Additional taxation 

\\ The following discussion indentifies the areas from which a i 
tional taxation can be raised for the Plan., 

1? Tmnort surcharges— Imports are being regulated at present through 
Hirer contX Althoufh these controls have been found necessary because 

These controls have often led to The consumers have 

Ss^SKSsitfisw 

« cheap ” import licences. 

n Tt ; s desirable that a part of the windfall gains should be diverted 
from importers to the public coffers. ^^haVg^^houW be high 

enouSi'fo'Xe'caretf die*excess market demand for broad categories of 
imports,*to^eflecTthe current shortage of foreig,n <=«^nd to 1— 
a more rational distribution of resources. Such a system can, n , 

be Introduced only gradually ; direct controls on unpoih w„l hav. to be 

retained for some time. 

14 The svstem of import surcharges can take several forms. One 
suchform can be to divide ^ i^rt^titfinto = br-d categories 

lorn «n b "stflthe imports according *> degrees of ^sentiality. 

The allocation of foreign exchange to imports econoray and 

broad national priorities, ^th tne^clm g „ fixed jn such a way a s 

llsissass 

r .—o, 

the true scarcity value of the foreign exchange allocated to it. 

is if nresen t import controls are replaced entirely by a system of import 

a&s Srssafft 

sufficSftotteca"eeSmalSt demand?o? ^importedcategory 
and to free various imports gradually from direct controls. 
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16 The objective of the import surcharge proposal can partly be achieved 
bv suitably revising import duties. The merit of the import surcharge pro¬ 
posal however is that it concentrates attention on broad categories of imports, 
vi avoids problems of valuation of imports since the surcharge is levied on 
the* import licence itself; it withdraws purchasing power from the system 
before imports are made, thereby moderating inflationary Pressures , and i 
helps focus attention on broad priorities in the import sector. 

17 The commercial imports are around Rs. 800 million at present and 
are expected to increase in the next five years. The surcharge rates wi 

oi^certam^ am^med^cin^ 

as much as Rs. 1,000 million during the Plan period. This shows tue po 
tialities of raising revenues from the import sector. 

18 Export duties .—The case for adjusting the present export duties 

on jute, cotton, and tea needs to be ^~ r ^ ad e in 

Enquiry Committee has suggested that to rcp |ace them 

principle and ^courage> «poj£ ^J ment J is strengthened by the ? introduc- 
ZTA exporf bonus scheme fo/manufactured goods, and by the size of 

the export targets proposed in the Plan. , 

10 The export bonus scheme has provided a great incentive for the 

V„f iiflni^aciured goods but corresponding incentives are also necessary 
export of manutactureo gooa&, ow, otlieTwise an increase m semi-manu- 
for the production of raw mait the expense of raw 
factures and manufactures is likely , home market. Basic to the 

material exports or adequate supp i ^ jrcreasing domestic supply of 

success of any export drive is an abundam and l mcreasmg o § tha \ F s { eps 

goods that can be exportable commodities, 

will have to be taken to increase tne prouucuou ui f , ^2 

Tte Planned -creases rr. cotton and Jt^ ^uctronFt£ 

per cent respectively, will notTie a . w [\\ bring the domestic prices 

moremlinewUhTl"- intenSonal 'price, thereby restrai, ing consumption at 

home. „ , ,.» . . _ r 

abolished hitheito mainly for ^ , • cons jclering the question 

ofexport »the° re" as^t s no doubt important, but should not 
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manufactures and the broader implications of a transfer of income irom the 
non agricultural to the agricultural sector will need to be fully considered. 
Such consideration may point to some related policies that will have to be 
followed but will certainly not nullify the necessity for the adjustment of 

export duties. 

21. The Government is expected to realize about Rs. 700 .million from 

pxnort duties if these are continued at the present levels during the PI 
export duties - R 300 miliion [ s expected from export duty on 

S on and tea iTowSce must be made for possible loss from an adjust¬ 
ment of export duties in considering the net additional taxation of Rs. 1,000 

million during the Plan period. 

22. Excise duties —The rise in revenue from excise duties has not been 
nmnortionate to industrial growth, and there is a strong case for additional 
excise taxation. The Plan envisages a more extensi ve application ot excise 
duties There are several reasons for this. First, the Plan calls for a high 
rate of saving out of additional incomes ; the desired austerity in Phonal 
consumption can be partly enforced through increases in excise duties. Second, 
as suggested by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, indigenous industries whicn 
have developed “ under the protective wall of high import duties and quanti- 
tadve reactions must be taxed in order to replace the customs revenue 
on imports Third, a greater reliance on excise duties will make the rax 
svstem more flexible and responsive to economic growth, especially it these 

aS in nature ; it will also improve the ability of the Govern¬ 

ment to check inflationary or deflationary tendencies m the economy through 
annrooriate"'changes in excise duties. It is paradoxical, but true hat the 

hfaher^the excise taxation and the prices of excisable commodities, the more 
inglier me excise ioaui produced. This is- so because consumers 

are 1 left^with less purchasing power to -spend on other goods a ’^ services 
This consideration assumes particular importance when it is recafledthat 
the nresent coverage of income tax is extremely limited, and no automatic 
wav^of influencing the income flow in the economy is available to the Gover - 
ment Fourth the present exemption limit in the case Ox income tax is R*. 
£ 000 a vear which is high compared with the average income m the countiy. 
The administrative problems make it difficult to reach tiie average income 
Tr^uns^n^the country tlirough the machinery of income tax, but it is 
^Sfarv that persons with incomes below the exemption limit should also 
S S somfcontribuflon to national development. Finally, more widespread 
tevv ^>f excise^ dSS and removal of export duties will fit in with the general 
Plan strategy of diverting production from domestic consumption ex P 0 ^ 
It must be "remembered that excise duties are easy to collect and difficult to 

evade. 

93 It is not possible to indicate in detail the various commodities that 
m ight be subjected to additional excise duty. It is expected that this aspect 
wifl be fully analyzed by the Taxation Enquiry Committee in its hnal report. 
The Committee has already recommended the levy oi excise duty on cement 
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■and betel nuts, and the enhancement of rates of duty on coarse cloth, tea, 
sugar, and vegetable products. The aim should be to bring as large a segment 
of the industrial sector as possible under excise duties, subject, of course, 
to considerations of equity and cost of collection. 


24. If the coverage of excise taxation is broadened, it should be possible 
to raise additional revenues of Rs. 300 to 500 million through excise duties 
during the Plan period. 

25. Sales tax .—Greater reliance on consumption taxes is inevitable 
in order to finance the Plan. Sales tax is the closest approximation to a 
general consumption tax. Even a small increase in the sales tax could yield 
substantial revenue while the ultimate burden on the consumer would be 
quite light. The present basic rate of sales tax is 10 per cent for most com¬ 
modities. If a surcharge of 25 per cent is added to the basic rate, it could 
bring in as much as Rs. 350 to 400 million over the Plan period. 

26. Agricultural taxation .—Agricultural taxation will need to be 
increased considerably during the Plan period, because : (/) The existing land 
revenue and water rates bear no relation to the taxable capacity of agriculture: 
agricultural prices have risen several times since 1939, while these rates have 
hardly been changed. Actually, some settlements were made even before 1939 
and commutation values were based on much earlier prices. (//) Additional 
agricultural income of more than Rs. 6,000 million will be generated during 
the Plan period. Because a capitalistic sector has not as yet emerged in 
agriculture, and traditions of reinvestment of income are on the whole Jacking, 
consumption levels are likely to rise considerably to absorb a large part of 
increased productivity, unless the Government steps in and takes a part of it 
away for development, (iii) In the absence of a good system of agricultural 
taxation, marketable surplus may not increase much even when production 
does increase, (iv) The burden of indirect taxation on agriculture will be 
lessened through adjustment of export duties and decontrol of foodgrains ; 
and (v) A good deal of expenditure is to be incurred by the Government on 
subsidizinglertilizers and seeds so that it is legitimate that a part of the cost 
should be recovered from increasing agricultural productivity. At the same 
time, the incentives for agricultural production will be maintained because 
agricultural taxation is intended to be of a nature winch will not interfere 
with normal market incentives. 

27. Gross land revenue collections (excluding water rates) in both 
East and West Pakistan are estimated at about Rs. 300 million at present. 
Tins is more than twice as much as was being collected in 1949-50. The 
increase has been made possible, however, by the collection of accumulated 
arrears and by the acquisition of rental interests in East Pakistan for which 
compensation is being paid out of extra receipts. Actually, land revenue 
rates have not changed much. Land revenue still constitutes only 2 per cent 


Of the total agricultural incomeagricultural 

per cent to the totalta v total national income. 

incomes are about 55 per js explained 

28. The lotv yield 

mainly by two ^ ct ^ ( ^ nd ; (/f) maximum cmtag °1 2 j axatioll Enquiry 

f f «!,«rS’““„i 5 

committee has suggested the rea ^ enhancemen t of land rev 

years, and the abolition l of theM*ga. was proposed. Th; ot >j 

As an interim measure, a 25 per cent ^ t taxa t,on mote responst 

should be to ^^^rSTprioes, 

incentives for :jpo > £ ^ evdopmcI1 t, transfers from^t G % was achieved 
stages ot eeonon g l of eco nomic growth, th P P conneCt ion, the 

byT ffl taJ 6 which was non-agricultural incomes. 

possibility of aggr ®^!.°om? tax also needs consideration. 

for the purposes of income last 30 years 

deficit which 1 is of|water,. ^dficpSiod 

A large subsidy has b * P S p e cific purposes andfo is P no t justified. 

some justification for a suosiay ^ r large concealed subsmy ^ J cQst ot 

of time, but the con t0 p e raised sufficiently t ^ t j ie improved 

In general, water r • e Q f wa ter will still be mud West Pakistan 

Government uas a y aationDepartment. The ia ^ , s as possible, 
deficit incurred by the In ^ ' neatly on commercmi lines a. t 

sufficiently to run the ^.Hure can also be■ ««“ pro perty. 

fblt^'t^co^- 

,iave ^ a rrl,oes hTw littll^tothis ef ^‘ ’’new^ea^are 

mmmiMBm 

nuss a,rss*s “s-m 
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30. The flow of additional income to the agricultural sector and the 
relative absence of the tradition of private saving and investment among the 
tarmers underline the magnitude of taxation that may have to be imposed 
on agriculture in order to realize Plan targets for marginal savings. Addi¬ 
tional taxation of about Rs. 500 million can be raised from agriculture during 
the Plan period. 

31. Direct taxation .—Direct taxation (income tax, corporation tax, and 
property tax) needs to be reviewed and rationalized in the light of the final 
report oi the Taxation Enquiry Committee. The following aspects will 
require particular consideration : 

(/) The existing tax concessions need to be rationalized. The justifi¬ 
cation for continuing certain tax concessions to established 
industry is somewhat questionable, whereas the need for tax 
concessions to encourage a particular location (East Pakistan or 
the under-developed areas of West Pakistan) may deserve consi¬ 
deration. All general tax concessions should be examined and 
made more selective and discriminating. Tax concessions should 
also be so adjusted as to increase the bias towards the reinvest¬ 
ment of profits. 

00 Taxes on property are currently imposed by a number of agencies 
(Central Government, Provincial Governments and munici¬ 
palities). The consolidated incidence of property taxes needs to 
be analyzed, and thought given to the possibility of amalgamating 
various forms of property taxation, and reducing the combined 
burden. This is all the more important in view of the considerable 
increase in private house construction expected in the Plan 
period. 

(Hi) The desirability of introducing a capital gains tax should also be 
considered. 

32, The total additional taxation proposed above adds up to more 
than Rs. 1,000 million, after allowance is made for a reduction in the export 
duties. Should other resources for the Plan not become available for any 
reason, higher additional taxation may have to be undertaken than is 
indicated here. 

Growth of tax revenues 

33. As a result of additional taxation and increased revenue from existing, 
taxes, total tax revenues will increase substantially. It is estimated that the 
revenue from existing taxes will increase by about 25 per cent as national 
income increases by 20 per cent. This is so because taxes are mainly collected 
from sectors which will be growing at a rate faster than the national average. 
Besides, additional taxation of Rs. 1,000 million will add to the growth in 
tax revenues. It is estimated that the Government will be capturing about 
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expected growth in tax revenues. 

Table 1 

Actual aiul expected growth of tax revenue, 1949-50 to 1964 65 
(,Consolidated Central and Provincial receipts) 


1949-50 1953-54 1959-60 

(Actuals) (Actuals) 0*4*- 


1964-65 

(Projections) 


(a) 


(b) 


Composition of tax receipts 

Income and corporation tax ... 
Land revenue 
Customs 
Excise duties 

Sales tax 
Miscellaneous 

Total tax revenue 

Distribution between direct and 
indirect taxes 
Direct taxes 
Indirect taxes 


Ratio 

revenue 


of direct taxes to total tax 


Tax revenue as a percentage ot ^ioss 
national product in current prices 



(Million 

Rupees) 

115 

212 

265(c) 

134 

178 

295 

463 

401 

490 

99 

221 

310 

149 

158 

285 

108 

76 

205 

1,068 

1,246 

1,850 

269 

407 

602 

799 

839 

1,248 


(Per cent) 

25 

33 

33 

6-1 

6-9 

7-3 


_ 

* . i 


400 

320 

550 

390 

390 

220 

2,270 


760 

1,510 


33 

7-4 


(a) Excluding additional taxatron dunng *** con P 

(W Including additional taxation dunng iht Second 1 
c) Excluding extraordinary collections of tax arrears. 


2,600 


8-5 
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Conclusion 

f 

34. The strategy of taxation, as outlined above, is three-fold. Firstly, 
excise taxation will be extended, sales tax raised and import surcharges levied 
to keep the increase in consumption in check and to encourage more econo¬ 
mical use of national resources. Secondly, agricultural taxation will be 
increased, and direct taxation rationalized to strengthen incentives for 
increased production and investment. Finally, export duties will be so adjusted 
as to promote larger exports. The tax system will, therefore, help to strengthen 
the economy and raise revenues for the Plan. 

Financial siabiliiy 

35. One of the important aims of the Plan is to maintain a reasonable 
degree of financial stability. There is likely to be some increase in the general 
price level, but the rate of increase can be kept under control, and the 
adverse effects of price increases minimized through suitable policies. Before 
considering the problem of financial stability during the Plan period, it 
is necessary to review the past and present situation. Some of the impor¬ 
tant monetary indicators are given in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Important monetary indicators 



Gross 

national 

product 

(a) 

General 

price 

index 

Money supply 

Index 
of the 
velocity 
of 

circulation 

ot 

bank 

deposits 

Currency 

Demand 

deposits 

Other 

deposits 

Total 


(Million Rupees) 


(Million Rupees) 



1949-50 

17,544 

(lf 

1,750 

913 

49 

2,712 

100 

1950-51 

18,327 

, , . 

1,961 

976 

68 

3,005 

100 

1951-52 

18,303 

100 

2,275 

1,148 

42 

3,465 

. 102 

J952-53 

19,074 

1.04 

2,164 

1,049 

35 

3,248 

102 

1953-54 

20,508 

87 

2,344 

1,182 

24 

3,550 

101 

1954-55 

20,913 

71 

2,519 

1,203 

43 

3,765 

98 

1955-56 

20,840 

88 

2,899 

1,333 

47 

4,279 

106 

1956-57 

22,186 

98 

3,340 

1,408 

80 

4,828 

107 

1957-58 

22,200 

102 

3,517 

1,602 

75 

5,194 

101 

1 ‘>58-59 

22,277 

114 

3,596 

1,761 

74 

5,431 

100 


{a) In 1949-50 to 1952-53 average prices. 


36. Money supply increased over the last ten years at an average 
rate of about 10 per cent per annum, whereas gross national product 
increased at an annual rate of about 3 per cent. This comparison is often 
taken to indicate the existence of significant inflation in the economy, both 
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, c, nr h a view however, ignores the large increase 

open and suppressed. , g si ’ ble in a growing economy, even apart 

in the demand for1 ^' ^^viduals tend to hold more cash, especiallym 
from increase m output e may precede the wide-spread growth 

rural areas where i p - increase their cash holdings as output expands. 

of the banking system. Firms mcr^s istence sector crea tes a demand 

The commercialization o^ theit ore ^ unchange d output. It is not possible 
for more money t0 . ex< r]?*“f t JL e structural changes have been in the past, 
to ascertain how sigm increased money supply has been thus absorbed, 

but u is clear that a of fte money^ Pf ^ e m deve- 

Money supply, is us “ a1 ^ a tendency torise in relation to national income in 
loped economies, and has a tena y instance, money supply is 

most of the under-developed ^oimtriM. United States, and about 35 per 

about 40 per cent of national income 11 supply increased from 

' M9 -» “ 20 ”” * 

1959-60. . . t anc j structural changes in the economy, 

37. Besides the g^owthi c ^ udve t0 absorbing the increase in money 
a number of other factor had a significant impact on the 

that took place.. The devahiation ^ ^ §upply which the 

economy, changing both the P e Time deposits increased by about 

economy had become ac ■ : nc jj ca tin« a growing tendency to save. 

Rs . 600^milli°u over the Past d d f ded uader foreign assistance 

£ S*S -&££?& of the increase in Uquidity. 

° pe “rt°the absence of rele^tait 

of inflation m the e< r 0I * 0 £|L has however, been prepared by the Institute 
at present. A tentative index > subsequent discussion is based on 

of Development Ec "f dat f f rom 1officiaUnd q market sources and is fairly 
this. The index wmt» f the institute’s study are reproduced m Table 3. 

comprehensive. The result 



General price index, 1951-52 to 1958-59 
(Base 1951-52 = 100) 

_ •— - --- u 7. „i. hoct 

All 

-——— 

--—-- west 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 


———... ... 100 

100 

100 

1951-52 

... Ill 

96 

104 

1952-53 

96 

78 

87 

1953-54 

.’i 80 

61 

71 

1954-55 

92 

83 

88 

1955-56 

- . ... 112 

84 

98 

1956-57 

108 

97 

102 

1957-58 

1 Q-CQ^SQ 

111 

117 

114 


- —~—~ Source : Institute of Development 

Economics. 
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39. The price trends have been very different in East and West Pakis¬ 
tan. In West Pakistan prices have not risen much. A significant deviation 
from the general price trend occurred in 1954-55 when prices declined by as 
much as 20 per cent. This is explained by an exceptionally good crop that 
year : wheat production increased substantially over the previous year and 
wheat prices in the free market went down to the record low level of Rs. 8/15/- 
per maund. In 1955-56, prices returned to their normal level, and were 
further subject to the pressure of devaluation. There has been no perceptible 
increase in general prices in later years, though certain relative prices did 
change significantly. 


40. In East Pakistan, the general price level declined by nearly 40 per cent 
during 1951-52 to 1954-55, and then moved up steadily, nearly doubling 
between 1954-55 and 1958-59. These price variations are explained largely 
by the fluctuations in the availability and free market price of rice, and partly 
by the growing pressure of monetary demand on limited supplies of goods 
and services. East Pakistan can be truly characterized as a “ rice economy ” 
because the production and total availability of rice condition most of its 
economic indicators, including the general price level. The weight assigned 
to rice is over 80 per cent in the study on inflation noted above. There is, 
however, also an indication that increasing money supply has begun to exert 
pressure on the price level in recent years. The availability of rice has been 
around its “ normal ” level during the last three years, any fall in domestic 
production being made up by imports from abroad and from West Pakistan, 
but prices have continued to rise. One reason for this is the increasing tempo 
of development expenditure in East Pakistan, the long gestation period of 
most of the development projects and the consequent inflationary pressures 
in the absence of any large balance of payments deficits which might have 
relieved East Pakistan of some of its excess liquidity. Prices of similar goods 
have generally been higher in East Pakistan than in West Pakistan, the differ¬ 
ence in prices sometimes far exceeding the cost of transport and distribution 
between the Provinces. This shows that because of imperfections in the 
distribution system—especially shipping shortage—widely different price 
trends were able to rule in the two regions of the same country. 


/ 

41. This analysis of the general price index reveals that the problem 
of inflation is more serious in East than in West Pakistan. In West Pakis¬ 
tan, the general price increase has been even less than that experienced currently 
in most other countries of the world. East Pakistan, however, is subject to 
serious inflationary pressures which have been confined to the Province 
rather than spread out more evenly over the entire country. More important 
than the general price increase is the nature of this, price increase. Food- 
grain supply plays a major role in determining the general price level. The 
role is larger in the case of East Pakistan (rice having over 80 per cent of the 
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(Million Rupees) 


First Plan (four years) 

Second Plan 

1 



June 

IP55 

June 

1959 

Increase J 
or i 

deexease j 

March June 
1960 1965 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1 . »■ '■ ■ 

Honey supply 


... 8,906 

a,566 

1,660 

5,900* 7,300 

1,400 


Causative faotoi 8 

Government sector 

Total borrowing from the 
banking system 
Accumulation of counter¬ 
part funds ... ... 

Net effect 

Domestic private sector 
Total bank credit 
Accumulation of time 
deposits ... ... 

Net effect 

Foreign sector 
Balance of payment# ... 

Errors and omission# ... 


2,116 


—669 


1,447 

1,000 

374 

700 

—234 

—300 

140 

400 

67 

’Nil 

6 

Nil 


’’Tro visional 
Inflationary danger 

51. The deficit financing proposed in the Plan is in line with i the 
expansion in money supply that is regarded as saf e and non -inflationary. The 
danger of inflation must, however, be recognized in any developing economy. 
To undertake such a sizeable programme as contemplated in the Plan, without 
developing any lags in the flow of output or some pressure on prices, is almost- 
Impossible. It is necessary to recognize that a potential inflationary danger 
does exist In a growing economy ; to develop sensitive indicators for an 
advance warning of its imminence : to find out its implications for critical 
sectors of the economy, such as for saving, investment, consumption and 
balance of payments ; and to be prepared with appropriate policies to 
meet the inflationary threat, should it emerge. 
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place that increase the demand for money. Moreover, there has been a general 
price increase of about 25 per cent since 1955, which has absorbed much of 
the apparent excess liquidity. 

44. Another way of looking at this problem is to locate the excess 
liquidity in the economy, determine what type of pressures it is exerting 
and decide whether it is likely to become active. Here the evidence is frag¬ 
mentary. The banks were carrying excess reserves of about Rs. 150 million 
until October 1959, but the position is gradually becoming more normal and 
the excess reserves have almost disappeared. Another indicator of excess 
liquidity is that recent notations on the stock exchange have been over¬ 
subscribed many times ; speculative tendencies in the market and liberal 
bank accommodation seem, however, to have encouraged this trend. 
Restrictions have since been placed on the margin of advance by the banks 
against the security of old and new shares. Time deposits are somewhat 
swollen at present, and can be made liquid if holders so desire* But the growth 
In time deposits could also be taken as an indication of increase in savings. 
Moreover, these deposits can be turned into cash only after a considerable 
timelac. The fragmentary analysis that is possible from available data 
confirms, therefore, that although excess liquidity exists in the economy, its 
extent is probably not great. 


45. The problem of excess liquidity can be dealt with by suitable poli¬ 
cies So far as excess liquidity within the banking system is concerned, it 
car be frozen simply by a change in the reserve requirements of the commercial 
banks The present statutory reserves are 2 per cent of time deposits and 
5 per cent of demand deposits. These can be suitably raised by the State 
Bank. Excess liquidity in the rest of the economy can be withdrawn by 
various devices, such as by requiring prior deposits on import licences, 
or by funding some part of the public debt, or by a stabilization programme 
of liberal imports for a short period at high surcharges. Actually, price 
increases consequent upon the decontrol of foodgrains are likely to absorb a 
part of the present excess liquidity. The problem may remain more urgent m 
East Pakistan than in West Pakistan. 


Safe limits of deficit financing 

46. The Plan proposes deficit financing—that is, borrowings by the 
Government from the banking system—of Rs. 1,000 million. This level 
of deficit financing can be compared with actual deficit financing during 
the First Plan period of roughly Rs. 1,500 million in relation to an estimated 
increase in gross national product of 11 per cent* In the Second Plaih deficit 
financing of Rs. 1,000 million .is proposed in the face of an expected increase 
of 20 per cent in gross national product. Thus, deficit financing in the Second 
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63. It is proposed that price controls be eliminated wherever possible, 
since they are difficult and costly to administer, and discourage production. 
But in the interest of maintaining financial stability, it may be necessary 
at times to influence or directly control the prices of certain commodities, 
in addition to wheat, rice and certain types of cloth. These might include 
sugar and tea. It is hoped, however, that increased production of all these, 
commodities will render price control unnecessary, except as an inter¬ 
mittent and emergency measure. 

64. The anti-inflationary policy, therefore, involves five major steps : 

(0 maintenance of adequate foodgrain reserves ; (ii) use of taxation to 
siphon off purchasing power ; (iii) greater use of monetary policy, including 
interest rates and credit policy, than in the past ; (7v) effort to increase sup¬ 

plies of goods and services ; and (v) price controls in the last resort but 
for very few essential commodities and fdr very short periods. 

Price assumptions for the Plan 

65. It is assumed that measures will be taken to ensure that there is 
no rapid and prolonged rise in prices during the Plan period. But some 
increase in prices is inevitable in a growing economy and it is not possible 
to freeze prices at any predetermined level. The decontrol of wheat, which 
is necessary in order to increase output, is likely to lead to some increase 
in the price level before the Plan comes into operation. Fluctuations in 
prices are also to be anticipated. In any single year, because of bad harvests 
or for other reasons, prices may rise steeply ; on the other hand, good har¬ 
vest may have the effect of reducing the price level well below its customary 
level. 

66 . The development programme has been drawn up generally in 
terms of the prices ruling in 1959. But the programme is conceived in phy¬ 
sical terms : it represents specific schemes and purchases of specific amounts 
of goods, raw materials, and labour. If prices rise, these inputs will cost 
more, and correspondingly more will have to be provided in money terms 
to buy them. If this is not done, the real development effort will be cut 
below the level intended in the Plan. The Plan must be implemented 
in physical terms, not merely in terms of financial expenditure. In 
order to ensure that adequate financial provisions are made, the 
annual development programmes will have to be adjusted upwards in 
money terms to take account of any increase in prices over the base levels 
of 1959. 

67. A further reason for watching the increase in the cost of executing 
programmes is that the Government revenues will have to be scrutinized to 
ensure that they increase in line with prices. Unless this is done, fiscal 
resources will be inadequate. Receipts from some taxes will increase automa¬ 
tically, but specific taxes will have to be increased periodically in order to 
maintain their real incidence. Particular attention will have to be devoted 
to receipts from public services under government control. In the event 
of a rise in prices, the charges of railways, the post office, and various public 
corporations may have to be increased in line with rising costs to ensure that 
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Table 5 , - 

Financial requirements and sources , 1960-61 to 19 * Rupees) 


Requirements ... 


6,000 

3,250 


Total 


9,250 


^Government loans to the private sector (mccavi loans) ... 
Government loans to the semi-publtc sector - ••• 

Foreign investment in the piivato sector 
Self-financing by individuals and rms 

Commercial banks 
Specialized credit institutions 

Stock exchange 

Total 


100 
1,750 ] 
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4,250 
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650 
300 
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It Is hoped, however, that the prospects of a good crop in 1960, reserve stocks 
of wheat built from P.L. 480 supplies, and increased future production will 
limit the increase in prices. The problem of decontrolling rice in East Pakis¬ 
tan will be more difficult because stocks cannot be accumulated out of foreign 
aid and the internal communication and distribution system, is not as efficient 
as may be. The inflationary threat posed by a policy of decontrolling food- 
grains will, therefore, have to be watched very carefully. 


Policy againsi inflation 

55. The development programme is expected to place considerable 
strain on the resources of the country, and may give rise to inflationary forces 
the extent of which cannot be predicted. Much will depend on movements 
in world trade, on the rate at which the private sector develops, and above 
all on the speed with which output can be increased. If output increases 
more rapidly than has been assumed, it maybe possible tc increase develop- 
merit expenditure in order to take up unused resources. If, on the other 
hand, output lags or other unfavourable factors appear, it may be neces¬ 
sary to reduce demand, and to take anti-inflationary action. The possibility 
cannot be excluded that the economy may change quite rapidly from condi- 
lions of adequate resources to conditions of scarcity. A good or bad 
harvest will make a critical difference to the stability of the economy. 


56. It will not be easy to recognize sufficiently in advance how economic 
conditions are moving, and to take appropriate action to deal with them. 
Harvest prospects will need to be borne in mind at all times, and crop esti¬ 
mates carefully examined as likely indicators of inflationary or deflationary 
pressures. But no single set of statistics will be a sufficient indicator of move¬ 
ments in the economy. It will also be necessary to devise a reliable and com¬ 
prehensive index of internal price movements, based on up-to-date data. 


In analyzing price movements in the light of available data, it will 



inflation by---.. - „ - .. - , - 

fails to bring stability, should a cut in development expenditure be considered. 
In such circumstances, first consideration should be given to reducing 
public sector programmes. It is the intention of the Plan to foster the growth 
of private enterprise and initiative and to keep public sector development to 
those activities which are needed to promote and support growth in the private 
sector. It would be unfortunate if any emerging stringency in available 
resources were made to fall on the private sector activity ; reductions in the 
sector operations should be made only as a last resort. 
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favour of industry and commerce, with other sectors enjoying poor credit 
facilities, (ii) There has been a concentration of bank credit in the hands 
of a few individuals and firms. Thus, on 31 March 1959, 63 per cent of 
the total bank credit went to only 222 accounts in the form of advances of 
R. 1 million and above ; advances to borrowers of small means did not 
exceed 6 per cent of the total credit spread over more than 37,275 accounts. 
(Hi) The geographical coverage of the banking system is inadequate. 
Pakistan has only one bank office per 150,000 of population as against one 
bank office per 7,000 and 4,000 of population respectively in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Furthermore, 157 out of a total of 247 important 
marketing centres possess no banldng facilities at all, such facilities being 
particularly poor in East Pakistan where lack of an adequate financial super¬ 
structure is acting as a serious impediment to economic growth. 

76. It may be necessary for the State Bank to assure itself that suffi¬ 
cient credit is made available by the commercial banks to small entrepre¬ 
neurs. It is to be expected that large concerns will be the principal users 
of credit but the credit needs of the small man must also be met as he can 
make a significant contribution to economic development. 

77. Some increase in the number of branches operated by the sche¬ 
duled banks is certainly required : these have already increased by 176 
during the last five years, from 246 in 1954 to 372 in 1959. A comparable 
expansion may be required during the Plan period. The target of 2oO more 
offices by 1965, as suggested by the Credit Enquiry Commission, seems to 
be reasonable. The main need, however, is not so much to establish addi¬ 
tional offices as to make sure that banks (and other financial institutions) 
are located in centres of economic growth or where economic growth would 
take place if adequate financial institutions were provided. 


Specialized credit institutions 

78. In order to fulfil the special credit needs of certain sectors, a num¬ 
ber of finance corporations have been established by the Government These 
include the Agricultural Development Finance Corporation (ADFC), the 
Agricultural Bank, the Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation (PIP CO), 
die Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation (PICIC), and 
the House Building Finance Corporation (HBFC). In addition, coopera¬ 
tive societies and banks exist to meet the credit requirements of agriculture. 

79. The justification for establishing specialized credit institutions is 
that these can offer services which are not readily furnished by commercial 
banks. Such services may include : borrowing on a short-term basis from 
commercial banks in order to provide medium or long-term finance tor 
industry ; providing finance for trades and industries where specialized know¬ 
ledge and skills are needed ; financing enterprises which, while offering good 
prospects and contributing to development, involve higher risks than com¬ 
mercial banks feel able to assume ; and providing foreign exchange to 
industry. 
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Table 8 

Lo- m s bv specialized credit institutions, 1960-61 to 1964-o5 
Loans v\ (Million Rupees) 


' ’ ” Annual Annual 

average average Jotai 

1955 .56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1955-56 Second Second 

1958-59 


Agricultural Development 
Finance Corporation 
(ADFC) 

Agricultural Bank 

Cooperatives 

Pakistan Industrial Finance 
Corporation (P1FCOJ ... 

Pakistan Industrial Credit 
and Investment Coi- 
poration (PICIQ 

House Building Finance 
Corporation (MBrW ... 

Total 


2 

(«) 

2? 


13 


2 

(«) 

22 

19 


7 

(a) 

33 


10 


13 

30 


9 


6 

(a) 

28 


> 


30 150 

40 200 


12 


20 


■ 100(c) 


14 


56 


12 

56 


15 

65 


9 

64 


13 

6oa>) 


40 200 
130 650 


(a) Started operations m 1959. _ 

0) Excluding local currency loans by x • additional rupee finance amounting 
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smaller. On the other hand, reliance on self-financing may have to be greater 
if the financial institutions are unable to mobilize resources on the scale 

indicated in the Table. 

71. According to the above estimates, the commercial banks, the spe¬ 
cialized credit institutions, and the stock exchange are expected to Provide 
Rs 1 6^0 million during the Plan period. The commercial banks and the 
specialized credit institutions are the principal sources or credit for the 
private sector. The total additional credit by these sources and the uses to 
which it was put during the period from 1955-56 to 1958-59 are summarized 
in Table 6. 

Table 6 


Sources 

and uses of a 

dditional credit, 1955-56 to 

1958-59 
(Million Rupees) 

. --- ———■ * 






Annual 


1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-5; 

) Total 

average 

Sources 

Commercial banks 

59 

194 

83 

41 

377 

94 

Specialized credit 
institutions 

56 

56 

65 

64 

241 

60 

Total 

115 

250 

148 

105 

618 

154 

Uses 

Agriculture ... 
Industry 

Transport ... 
Construction 

Other services 

29 

103 

—7 

6 

-16 

24 

60 

1 

3 

162 

52 

97 

9 

24 

—34 

64 

—3 

—4 

13 

35 

169 

257 

—1 

46 

147 

42 

64 

Nil 

11 

37 

Total 

115 

250 

148 

105 

618 

154 


12. The additional Credit provided from 1955-56 to 1958-59 averaged 
around Rs 154 million, per annum, of which Rs. 94 million was provided _y 
the commercial banks and die balance by the specialized institutions which 
have become increasingly important m meeting the credit^leqimemen s o 
economy Industry availed of more than 40 per cent of the total aduifioual 
credit during this period. This was consistent with the tempo of industrial dew 
looment Agriculture received a little over one-quarter, winch was almost 
entirely from specialized credit institutions, namely, Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Finance Corporation and the cooperatives, the contribution of the 
commercial banks being very small. Construction and transport sectors 
did not get adequate credit facilities, althougn the .House Bunding finance 
Corporation provided over Rs. 45 million for private construction pur¬ 
poses. The advances to commerce and other services fluctuated, depending 
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Table 7 

Additional loans by commercial banks , 1960-61 

_ ___-——-— ---- ’ ~ Annual Annual 

average average Total 

,955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 (195W6 Second Second 

1958-59) 

-- 77 ~ 17 7 10 50 

Agriculture ... - Ni > 98 -14 52 100 SW(a> 

Industry and transport ... _ 2 7 38 35 ^>0 13- 

Other sectors ... ••• - _---- 

■ -07 A 1 94 140 700 


the medium of PiFCO. shown in the above 
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will have to be substantially - envisaged during the Plan period, 

to the accelerated pace capital requirements and the com- 

The credit for industry will be ior worK ®, t ^ t t ipse s hort term needs. Ago- 
mercial banks should be able to “modate tee shor by 

culture poses special problems ol cred.-^ r ather than by making 

sraasws s s» 

gasKSii: ss-Si 

75. Apart from meeting t 5 e t , < ? e ^?:^^ 1 ofthe t commercial banks which 
floral SS?rEK heavily weighted in 
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92. It may be necessary to establish new stock exchanges at Lahore 
and Khtilna during the Plan period. As industrial output expands and com¬ 
panies enlarge their activities, it will become increasingly difficult for them 
to operate without stock exchange quotations of their shares. This will 
present little difficulty for the large companies whose shares can command a 
ready market; but the small or medium sized companies, growing at a taster 
rate than the average, are likely to experience difficulties m raising sufficient 
capital and attaining a size where stock exchange quotation is feasible. Both 
PICIC and PIFCO are empowered to underwrite the issue ot stocks ana 
shares, and should be in a position to sponsor the provision of capital to 
industrial companies through the stock exchange during the Plan period. 


93 The extent to which the small investor can be encouraged to put his 
money into securities will depend on whether shares can be made available 
in small amounts and can be easily bought and sold. It is worth considering 
whether one or more investment trusts should be set up in order to offer 
a spread of risks to the small investor and simplify procedures of sale and 
purchase. The commercial banks can also foster share-mmdedness among 
their depositors by offering investment advisory services. 

94 The stock exchange has not been able to develop as an effective 
instrument for the promotion of non-institutional investment m government 
securities One reason has been the comparatively low yield on government 
securities' • the weighted yield on industrial shares listed in the stock exchange 
L fbouTfrS per clnt at present, compared with 4 per cent yield ori govern- 
mentsecurities. Another limitation has been relative lack of marketability 
of government securities. Hitherto, the State Bank of Pakistan has enteral 
the market only as a seller, and has not assisted the non-institutional inves¬ 
tors to find a market for their holdings when credit is tight and the call rate 
fnf money rises To ensure greater marketability of government securities, 
[he Sto e Bank, like other Central Banks, will need to follow a more flexible 
nnliev of open market operations. This should enable the stock exchange 
to play an effective part in developing the market for government securities. 

95 It is expected that private industry should be able to mobilize about 

?oo mdlion throueh the stock exchange during the Plan period In 
Addition th- stock exchange is expected to make a significant contribution 
tathe propos^ government borrowings of Rs. 400 million from non-bank 

sources. 


Insurance 

96 In the more advanced countries, insurance companies have proved 
to be a powerful instrument for mobilizing savings and inculcating the saving 
habit In Pakistan, insurance has not developed to the stage where it is a 
maior contributor to capital formation, although the assets of insurance 
comoaniS amounted to about Rs. 200 million in 1957. During the, past 
few years, insurance companies have been investing only Rs. 15 to 20 million 

annually, 5 as shown in Table 9. 
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Table 9 

Contribution 



Gross 

Income 

Cost of 
collection 

Net 

income 

Investment 

1952 ... 

19 

24 

9 

11 

10 

13 

4 

4 

1953 ... 

07 

13 

14 

14 

1954 ... 

1*1 

M 

15 

19 

17 

1955 ... 

mJ 1 

‘2? 

14 

18 

19 

1956 ... 

1957... 

42 

19 

23 

15 


Balance 


6 

9 

Nil 

2 

1 

8 


iv^, . , 29 in India. 

^uuipared wi ,.£. • ra ., r g organization to the 

SW^gi-^S^^ffkjs 

the Oovernn nun iiii invested is exempt irom u_ further incentives to 

— through 

insurance, 5 are under examination. 


nieresl rate policy Government (discussed later 

o 9 The use of direct centre>ls by 4ehovu ro! « the 

inter) led to relegation o . , Government from its own 

nst i'he public sector was “ 'eign tdd and loans. In the private 
Sources, the banking system drained by the rate at which expansion 

. ? 1 ?- the demand for capital was lesttain y development, and to some 

reduce the demand for t0 ^ fairly independent of interest rates, 

and the demand lor it appeal 


n this 
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82 Agricultural Development Finance Corporation and Agricultural 
Bank~T> ufing the last eight years of its existence, the additional credit 
funded bv ADFC has not exceeded Rs. 6 million per annum, which is 
Of .'i Sle in relation to needs for agricultural credit. The Agricultural Bank 
has been established recently and has not so far started its operations on 
rr, ,-Ansiderable scale The two institutions are entrusted with similar func- 
S. whli sen-rate geographical jurisdiction. This arrangement presents 
no“peda advantage, amfit seems desirable to simplify the agricultural credit 
fnacCv bv merging them into a single institution m the immediate future, 

S haS been sugg B estet.l by the Credit Enquiry Commission, It is further 
a. IKK a - ■ *- n . i t j^ s ] 50 mi Hjon should be channelled to agri- 

Sre e throush the amalgamated institution The Agricultural Bank should 
-Z^i nmobife savings either in the form of deposits or by floating 
"auitv > shares The deposit rates will have to be fairly high to attract savings 
fom the market. This will also call for a revision in the present lending 
rile of V per cent This subject is discussed in some detail in Chapter 7. 

‘ ’ 88 ’ Cooneratives. —The additional loans extended by cooperative 
societies and banks have averaged around Rs. 28 million per annum during 
the last few years Jt is necessary that the rate of lending to agriculture by 
tL cooneratives should expand during the Plan period to at least an addi- 
dona? Rs 700 million. ‘ A comprehensive account of the cooperative 

movement will be found in Chapter 7. 

84 Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation. PIFCO has been lending 
a little over Rs. 10 million per annum oil an average in the last few years. 
AS much as 66 per cent of its advances have been to the textile industry. Also, 
iris' been 1 a tendency towards a concentration of its loans in favour 
oC 'imbed 'number of borrowers. Its role has been to stand as an interme- 
the banking system and the industrial borrowers, by obtain- 
h * Lns on short-term basis to provide some long and medium-term loans. 
" pi pro should’ act more as a development bank, and less as a 

ba „ k The Corporation should .lend not only against security 
of ewstiiw assets but also against prospective assets, so as to encourage new 
,mtemrise° It could also subscribe to the equity of private lumted companies. 
As ^commended by the Credit Enquiry Commission, it should concentrate 
,™ on inland water transport and mining since no adequate credit 

fachSes exist in these sectors at present ; specialized knowledge will be 
taunties .exist m these sectors; and a considerable expansion 

SX^tmenfSft* m the Plan.. Some of the other industries 

which deserve special attention are engineering, shipping, pharmaceuticals, 

cement and various export industries. . 

Sfi It is envisaged that PIFCO will lend about Rs. 150 million during 
ibe Plan period It may obtain Rs. 80 million from the Government, borrow 
Xu Rs. 50 million fr 6 m the banking system, and ra.se the balance through 
deposits or equity finance. It may also be necessary for PIFCO to obtain 
i line of credit in foreign exchange from PICIC to strengthen its lending 
positton and to supplement the role played by PICIC in the private sector. 


87. Pakistan jf^Vamiel to private industry foreign 

primary objective of ^^Development Loan Fund, the World Bank and 
exchange obtained from the Dev opm for . , oans and thereby facdita- 

ttgtheTnhow of expSfon T ?h°at 

f&S&fr i bet°^o°n tS '^o".e amounts of foreign exchange 
to private industry during the Plan period. 

88. House Building maximum 

WTVFC' has been lending R. * oeriod of repayment 

Komis Rs. ^OTOJor individuals, maximum P^quired to Invest 

15 years, and rate of mteie . P ( d C ost of the building and land. The 
initially 20 per cent d g D ‘ ldert on Government finance, and has 

aa k s«“ , 2=5S'i'“ —*-•* 50 

89 The Plan provides for a 

housing. This wlU ^» a J P° s ]^ cost y construction. It is expected that 

Rs. 200 mhlmn a | & 

geographically. In order .. . . p Corporation as one of the necessary 

per?quare foot may bepresenbed bytte Cor^mt ^ for ^ c ratloQ 

to n b“s°own S houfing units and to sell them on an instalment basis. 


Stock exchange . 104Q 

90. Since the establishment of the ^f^^of sh 

“ e pie1em P TteDaccaStock capital forma- 

stock exchange has not mad y g iuion t0 the total capihd of Rs. 230 

S^SSStta «W from ms ,0 .* 

91. The limited role gSeveraf factors! such as (0 absence 

savings from the public can in p i ac es other than Karachi ; 00 

• of well organized ^^.^^^mnanies to use the facilties of the stock 
reluctance of most pub . an( j nm small proportion oi capital stock 

e offcred g to f the ^bU^even fo’the case of companies which float their stock 
on the market. 
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100. With the current change in emphasis from direct to indirect means 
of regulating the economy, it. will be necessary to adjust credit policy in a 
number of ways with the object of mobilizing savings, channelling capital 
to where it is needed, and, in general, restraining the demand for it A change 
in the interest rate policy will be needed to assist in these processes 


101. There exists a good case for an upivard revision in interest rates 
Productivity of investment is high ; it is, for instance, as high as 30 per cent 
in large scale industry. The interest rate structure should bear some relation¬ 
ship to profitability of investment. There should be no fear that higher 
interest rates will result in some of the capital funds lying idle ; the aggregate 
supply of capital will still fall short; of aggregate requirements. In fact, higher 
interest rates should not only attract higher savings but also bring about 
selectivity in investment. 


102.. The increased cost of raising capital for development, purposes, 
which will result from relying on a more freely operating capital market^ 
will help to ensure that m the choice of alternative projects particular atten¬ 
tion will be given to those that yield results speedily. This will be entirely 
appropriate. Capital is scarce in the country and should be primarily used 
for projects where yields are high and gestation periods relatively short. 
Higher interest rates will also increase the incentive to speed up the completion 
of projects in hand, and to minimize the size of stocks in industry and com¬ 
merce. Stocks in manufacturing industry appear to be large in relation to 
output, and if they were more costly to finance they might well be reduced 
with a release of capital for other purposes. 


103. Perhaps the most favourable effect of high interest rates will be 
on mobilization of resources for development. The provision of grants and 
loans at low interest rates by the Government and from the banking system 
to financial institutions and public and semi-public bodies has tended 
to obscure the point that hese institutions and bodies are expected to serve 
as instruments of capital accumulation. Loans at low rates of interest 
have meant that prices have not reflected the real scarcity of capital and 
insufficient margin has been left for an adequate volume of savings to be 
generated. In the same way, public bodies engaged in development work 
will fix the prices they charge in relation to the enhanced cost of securing capi¬ 
tal funds. This will augment the recoveries they make and enable finance 
to be provided for an extension of their activities on a wider scale. 


Fiscal and monetary controls 

104. The Plan proposes a decisive move towards a more liberal economy, 
and a bold switch-over from direct controls to a policy of regulation of the 
economy through suitable fiscal and monetary controls. Direct controls 
have so far been the chief instrument of economic planning. There is a multi¬ 
plicity of such controls on capital issues, prices, profits, imports, exports and 
distribution of certain goods and commodities. These controls are not onlv 
inefficient m many cases ; they have also placed an additional burden on 
the scarce administrative talent of the country, which could be better 
employed on development* 



effectively. a - A i . . 

COaSta ^eLLte.octrois that have lost their usefulness or are becomrng 

too costly to enforce , continue to be needed 5 and 

(if) rationalise and simplify control ^ J wbich are difficult to 

..... f rom direct* specifics physica. vOi ^> d private acti- 

(Ui) efficiently, to indirect conti ols tfcugu & ^ suc fc 

5f t y ■without determining it in general regulations and 

d rtf the 


Foreign exchange comnno, tVimn<?hout the Flan period out h» 

1 10 uLaI continue to be necessary tbj-ou^ considerable severity 

undoubtedly " There is a potential cotmtct v prpH^Hv because 

form should c » 0 tirf S and efective private emerpns^ .1 recisdy because 

between exchange is g( ,.vital to!“ ivate y enterprise. .If the 

to?large f^alxlhangefs controlled, dedao^ttat^cau detenume^he 

allocation o j| private undertaking are in < A^chan^e control autho- 
■uccess or failure ol ap the .percy 0 t the excban e financial 

rity- ?o ouy^ e tl f e dec i s ional autonomy it ™ he teinpt ation to 

rity and tliu- dew d tn action are very Sf e J;,* d allocation by 

pressure on the import seao.. 


%r ri rv%hS —- willbe further 

to ensure an adequate and grovvmg supp ^ ^ regu i a te the excess demand for 

_ ptnr At the same time, it prop on broad categories of imports 

Es reduce the <£"UoSUs of import controls and rely more 
on price mechanism. 
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108. Price and profit controls,—Price controls, and to a lesser extent 
profit and rent controls, are another undesirable restriction on private activity! 
Such controls cannot be continued for long without hampering private 
Investment and production, reducing capital formation in the economy, and 
aggravating the imbalance between demand and supply. They tend also 
to restrict exports by encouraging higher consumption levels domestically. 
By subsidizing consumers and encouraging consumption, price controls 
increase effective demand and thereby indirectly contribute to inflation, 
paradoxical though this may appear. In the last analysis, increased invest¬ 
ment and production are the only effective means of keeping prices in check. 

109. The Government has already relaxed price controls on a large 
number of commodities. Foodgrains have also been decontrolled, with 
the Government committed to keep prices within a defined range through the 
mechanism of purchase and sale of reserve stocks. The existing price and 
rent controls will require continued examination with a view to abolishing 
those which are not absolutely necessary. 

110. Interest rates .—As indicated earlier in this chapter, regulation of 
rates of interest has important implications for private activity, as it directly 
affects the cost of capital and credit. If interest is below free market rates, 
investors will be encouraged to use more capital and less labour than they 
otherwise would ; savings which furnish the capital will be discouraged ? 
enterprises able to obtain capital at below free market interest costs, because 
they are well-established or for other reasons, will expand and use more of 
it than they should, while others, not so fortunate, will be kept from expanding 
or will be forced to pay abnormally high interest rates outside the regular 
market. Often an attempt is made to meet this problem by directly ration¬ 
ing inadequate credit. This is difficult and inefficient. It is necessary that 
the general level of interest rates should be raised to reflect the scarcity 
price of capital. If specific subsidies are needed in certain sectors to encour¬ 
age investment, this should be considered separately from the general ques¬ 
tion of a revision in interest rates. 

111. Taxes and subsidies .—Once the principle is accepted that prices 
should be used primarily as a regulatory device, there would appear to be 
)io reason for the retention of many specific controls in the various sectors 
of the economy. A judicious system of taxes and subsidies can be used 
instead to promote a rational allocation of resources. Be it the distribution 
of cement and steel, or curtailment of luxury construction, or discouragement 
of any particular economic activity, taxes and subsidies should be allocated 
a more decisive regulatory role in preference to complete reliance on direct 
controls, 

112. Removal of certain existing controls may ostensibly seem to run 
counter to some of the social objectives of the Plan. But "it should be 
remembered that these social objectives can be achieved with fewer ill-effects 
by indirect means, especially by taxes on luxury consumption, and through 
encouragement of production. _ Each control needs to be analysed, however 
mi its own merits beiore specific decisions are taken on the removal or 
rationalization of some of these controls. 
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CHAPTER 4 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 



substitution, and economies in non-development imports. The Plan projected 
foreign exchange earnings at Rs. 10,500 million ; it provided for imports, 
both developmental and non-developmental, including food, valued at 
Rs, 16,620 million ; these imports were to be financed from Pakistan's own 
earnings, from external aid in the form ofloans and grants, and from foreign 
private investments. Foreign exchange earnings fell short of the Plan targets 
and some of the expectations about foreign aid were not realized. Total 
earnings during the Plan period are estimated at around Rs. 9,554 million, 
about 10 per cent less than the Plan expectations. The shortfall in earnings 
was accounted for by a number of factors, notably inadequate increase in 
domestic production ; a decline in world trade ; and increased^ demand at 
home for exportable goods. Foreign aid arrivals, and foreign private invest¬ 
ment are estimated at Rs 5,070 million against the Plan expectation of 
Rs. 6,120 million. The balance of payments position was worsened by a sharp 
deterioration of the terms of trade and by the emergence of serious food 
shortage. The index of the terms of trade declined bv about 40 per cent 
between the first quarter of 1955 and the last quarter of 1959. Although 
large quantities of food were obtained as aid, a substantial amount of Pakistan s 
own earnings of foreign, exchange had to be used for the import of food and 
for the payment of freight on foodgrams received as aid. The shortfall in 
earnings and foreign aid arrivals, the necessity to import large quantities of 
foodgrains and the worsening of the terms of trade left no alternative but 
drastically to reduce foreign exchange expenditure on imports of develop¬ 
ment goods, raw material;, and spare parts for machinery. This had serious 
repercussions on the economy. The reduction in the import ot development 
goods was a principal factor accounting for shortfalls in implementation of 
the Plan. 


2. In the Second Plan, as in the First, improvement in the balance of 
payments position remains an essential objective. Export earnings are 
expected to increase by about 15 per cent during the Plan period. Agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development programmes have been so designed as to 
create surpluses for export and to save foreign exchange expenditure on 
Imports of food and consumer goods. But despite maximum efforts to 
increase exports and to save on imports through import substitution, there will 
still be a large gap between foreign exchange earnings and the import require* 
merits of the economy under the Plan, This gap is estimated at 
Rs. 8,000 million : Rs, 1,500 million for general balance of payments 
support and Rs. 6,500 million for the import requirements of the devel¬ 
opment programmes of the Plan. It will also be necessary to import 
Rs. 1,000 million worth of foodgrains before self-sufficiency is reached by 
the end of the Plan period. In addition, Rs. 700 million worth of othe» 






_9lgs ©xcbang® ©xptaoiiuxe , p]an was projected 

at r 3 s . ^ — 

(Table 1). 


Table 1 

Projected and actual imports during the First Plan 





Projected 

^Ion-development imports ... 

(excluding food) 

Food imports 

u « • 


9,400 

2,180 

5,040 

Development imports 

* •• 


(3,290) 

Public sector ... 

a * « 


(1,750) 

Private sector ... 

« * * 


— 

Total 

* * • 


16,620 


(Million Rupees) 

Actual 
(<0 


8,525 

2,330 

3,600 

(2,600) 

( 1 , 000 ) 

*14,455 


fihout Rs. 2,loo mimon. A uw Imports o. consuu^i 

imports had to be cut corresponding materials and spares were held 

were drastically reduced and £ measures did not prevent a disastrous 

well below requirements. But these_ me & of Plan requirements by 

cut in development imports. ^ million in the public s^tor and 

Tts 1,440 million (or 28 per cent), * resulted not only in a cut m tne 

ft ™ Sf in sSu^Srtion of the Plan P— 


but required large import* oi ^ «»— 

5 The reduction in imports of ,h° e re wrasmous shortages 

by increased domestic production. ^'fraWe'hMdship The indirect effects 
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the rate of growth of the economy despite everything that was done to 
substitute domestic production for imports and to 

on the processing of domestic raw materials A substantial ptopoihon of 
industrial capacity remained idle due to import shortages. Fu 
tion of capacity would have gone a long way to counteract inflationary P 
sures by increasing domestic supplies of goods ; and it would h 
possible to extend the development effort. 

Foreign exchange earnings 

Foreign exchange earnings during the First Plan period are estimated 
to have been Rs. 9,554 million compared with. Rs. 10,500 million env.saged m 
the Plan (Tabic 2). 


Table 2 


Foreign exchange earnings during First Plan period 


1954-55 1955-56 1956-5 

(a) (a) 


Raw jute 

857 

941 

808 

jhste manufactures 

16 

85 

102 

Raw cotton 

496 

510 

362 

Cotton manufactures 

— 

32 

95 

Hides and skins 

45 

49 

51 

Wool °»- 

80 

85 

96 

Toft ... ... 

70 

9 1 
•J l. 

48 

Miscellaneous exports 

188 

203 

138 

S ft visible receipts 

166 

m 

209 

Totftl ... 

1,918 

2,131 

1,909 


(Million Rupees) 


1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

(6) 

Total 

1955-60 

o 

790 

818 

4,215 

133 

145 

220 

685 

246 

223 

168 

1,509 

34 

68 

200 

429 

50 

61 

40 

251 

78 

81 

77 

417 

20 

16 

40 

155 

i09 

145 

200 

795 

198 

289 

207 

1,098 


(<r) 



1,726 

1,818 

1,970 

O 'VyS 

Sourcei 

State Bank of Pakistan. 


(a) Adjusted for devaluation of the Pa fcistan rupee in 
years comparable. 


1955 to male the figures for vario*# 


(b) Estimated by the Planning Commission. 

(c) Including surrenders of foreign exchange under martial Uv tegalation, 

3 » 
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7 Earnings increased from Rs 1,918 million in 1954-55 to Rs. 2Ail 
million in 1955-56. The high value of the Pakistan rupee before devaluation 
in July 1955 made iute manufactures and cotton goods uncompetitive in world 
markets. Devaluation caused a sharp increase in exports of jute manufactures 
rmd cotton goods, due partly to the clearance of accumulated scocjcs. ine 
fmoact of devaluation was soon lost, however, and foreign, exchange earnings 
remained below the 1955-56 level due, amongst other causes, to recessionary 
+mnd^ in world markets for primary exports and high costs of producing 
exportable manufactures. The upward trend in 1959-60 is partly due to the 
Introduction of the export bonus scheme whereby exporters or certain goods are 
mven transferable import licences depending in amount on then export 
earning 3 and the type of goods exported. The incentive is provided 
by the large premium which these licences command m tns market. 

g xiie decline in foreign exchange earnings from raw jute during the 
FirstPlan period, resulting mainly from a fall m exports to India, wa;s mad'c up 

i i B a m 1 t* o c i miTi r3.w 


failing to make 
have been 
the First Plan 

Sid b^en achieved "and if prices had not declined. Earnmgs irom hides, 
Jkim and wool remained more or less constant but those trom]tea dechned, 
largely because of a fall in production accompanied by greaiei domestic 

consumption. 

9 j n 1939.60 the level of export earnings was approaching that oi 

1955-56 but the composition of exports had changed considerabxy. Jute 
and cotton, in raw and processed form, still account tor abomSO ^/ontof 


irciu ui me tutai m 

with onlT one per emt in 1954-55. Exports of other manufactured goods 
also have registered some increase. These changes m the composition cl 
exports reflect an important structural change that is taking place in the 

economy. 

Tearans of trad© . . . , , 

10 The difficult balance of payments position or the country is due, m 
r> ami 1 1 measure to the deterioration in the terms of traaa ihe nidex of 
the terms of trade declined from 85 in the .first quarter oi 19o5 to 5^ in the 
nii-irV of 1959 This was caused mainly by a steep rise m the puce of 
imported goods up to 1957 and the decline in export prices of jute and cotton 
thereafter. The net effect has been to reduce the volume or imports the 
country can pay for bv about 40 per cent, reducing the resources available for 
develootnept year by year. It has been estimated that the loss to the economy, 
durTg P the First Plan period, due to the deterioration in theterms of trade 
since 1954-55 will be of the order of Rs. 2,000 million. 
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Table 3 


Indices of unit values of imports , exports and terms of trade during First Plan 

period {April 1948 to March 1949-100) 




Index of 

Period unit values 

of imports 

Index of 
unit values 
of exports 

Index of 
terms 
of trade 

Jan.- 

-March 1955 

82 

70 

85 

Jan.- 

—March 1956 

128 

• ’•» • * * 

84 

66 

J»D.~ 

-March 1957 

152 

97 

63 

Jan.- 

-March 1958 

159 

93 

59 

Jan.- 

-March 1959 

.. 150 

84 

56 

Oct.- 

—Dec. 1959 

.. 154 

81 

52 



Balance of payments in ihe First Plan 




Foreign exchange expenditures, 


T able 4 

earnings and, deficit during First Plan pet ioc* 

(Million Rupees) 




Projected 

Actual 

(a) 

Expenditure financed by : 

Pakistan’s resources 

Project and commodity aid and technical assistance ... 
Foodgrain aid 

Private foreign investment 

10,500 

3,850 

1,770 

500 

9,385 

3,027 

1,618 

425 

, —- uwUiAiiajiaMl 

Total foreign exchange earnings 

T. ot*il • ■ • * * • 

16,620 

10,500 

14,455 

9,554 

Deficit 

•» . « • ♦ * • • 

6,120 

4,901 


(a) Figures for 1959-60 are estimated. 
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12. Inspite of 

or and development goods, raw materials 

and spare parts for machinery. 


/lm a 

between the assistance that was ava, 

able and what was needed. 

Table 5 

External assistance during First Plan penod , MUlion Rupee8 ) 


Project and 
commodity aid 


Technical 

assistance 


Food aid 


Total 


meat 


1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 


Total 


500 

462 

658 

1,370 

745 

3,735 



ment 


424 

83 

41 

397 

49 

37 
' 47 

449 

62 

555 

52 

52 

954 

59 

71 

2,779 

305 

248 


merit 


304 

308 

380 

391 

323 


145 

430 

358 

315 

370 


ment 

887 

819 

1,100 

1,813 

1,127 


610 

e 


854 

922 

1,395 


1,706 


1,618 5,746 4,645 


14, Whereas aid arrivals of alUypes ioi the amoun ted to 

Ks. 4,645 million, the aia actually^ womi-- ^ partly by the inevitable 

«■- cH/i£ million. The dmereiKc ~s ;;T lf ' , nartlvby procedural and 

„^,«i+tiiAnt and arrival ana parity uy m pnirmfe- 

of aid. Also, foreign aid commit. 


r s 5 746 million, me umuui,. « — 

timf-lae between commitment and atu\c 'aUo foreign am conimir 

administrative difficulties in ( theut~n of ^ ^tifetion 

merits were sharply accelerated in the 1 • i o y ve?rs The difficulties in 
S tWs higher level of aid will take place m ; ed comm i tme nt) 

the way of prompt utiliration ot m that the Government of Pakistan 

-SKtt <«— " 1 * — 

to eliminating avoidable delays. 





Tho impact of aid on the economy 

15. The United States provided the bulk of aid, followed by Canada,, 
the United Kingdom, West Germany, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other countries. The Ford Foundation and the United Nations also provided 
appreciable amounts of aid. The World Bank came to the country s 
assistance with substantial loans. 

Table 6 

External assistance by countries and agencies during First Plan period 

(Million Rupees) 



Commitment 

Arrival 

U.S.A. 

. 4,520 

3,736 

Canada ... 

' 313 

• ■ • • * * * " * 

299 

U.K. 

. 150 

65 

West Germany 

192 

50 

Australia ... 

14 

45 

New Zealand 

13 

... ••• * * • 

12 

Other countries 

5 

5 

World Bank 

443 

366 

Ford Foundation ... 

. 57 

33 

U.N. 

39 

34 


Total 5,746 

4,645 


16. The importance of foreign assistance to the economy was greaiei 
jjvui its magnitude might suggest. Although it amounted to only 4 per c i 
./gross national product, it financed a very substantial prop°‘'*'°“ 
merit expenditure and about one-third ol the total imports o i . - • 

St years, nearly 10 per cent of the country’s 

- -r- met through imports, made possible mostly by United utate^, aid. 
n,c. impact of external assistance on production and incomes, though not 
precisely calculable, was very considerable in the First Plan period. What 
is still less measurable is the continuing effect of external foreign assistance 
on the development effort in future years, but it is clear that by augmenting 
the means for building up an expanding and integrated economy, such 
assistance can have effects out of all proportion to its magnitude. 








ihe Second Plan, 


Balance of payments in 
Protections of foreign exchange expenditure 

17. Foreign exchange taS^at 

imports and payments in Vheconsiderations applied in the projections of 

b sassffi* sjftcfc ■•**«■•*«— ***• 


lVUt? VC4 ' V ^C> - 

18. Corarmer goo&--It has b«n assumed that unpo^ Thig 

goods will be mamtainvd at ‘ - ; tems on government account. 

Includes provision for imports ot coMUinM essential na ture. and 

Most of the consumer goocis to be lmpoitea are o. 

Table 7 

Second Plan projection of non-development imports 

^Million Rupees) 


Consumer goods on private 
and government account ... 
j^aw materials, fuels and spare 
parts ... 

Invisible payments (including 
repayment of loans ana 
payment of interest on 
private account) 

Debt service and repayment ’ 
Outstanding loans on 
government account 
Provision for new loans 
Other government ^ non-deve¬ 
lopment expenditure 
Pood grains purchased from 
Pakistan’s own resoutv.es 
and freight payment on 

foodgrain aid 

Total 


Base 

level* 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 1964-65 

Total 

I960——u5 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

1,000 

880 

1.070 

1,120 

1,170 

1,220 

1,270 

5,850 

360 

380 

390 

400 

410 

420 

2,000 


S*j 

80 

90 

90 

90 

400 

DO 



..« 

... 

» < 4 

500 

320 

330 

340 

350 

360 

370 

1,750 

150 

180 

J60 

140 

120 

... 

600 

1,940 

2,210 

2,290 

2,350 

2,400 

2,350 

12,100 


(.) The base .eve. has 1*™ 

SISTSS 3SSTS abnormal a..ooa..ons for some 

items. 
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the demand for them is expected to increase during the Plan. But no provision 
can he made for any expansion in imports, except that imports of certain 
goods may be increased at. the expense of others. Domestic production of 
consumer goods, however, is expected to increase very substantially in 1964-65 
and about Rs. 80 million of this will replace types of goods at present imported 
introducing some flexibility into the composition of imports. 

✓ 

19. Raw materials, fuels and spares. —It is not possible to give a precise 
estimate of the import needs of raw materials, fuels and spare parts for the 
operation of industry. The Industrial Survey Organisation has tentatively 
estimated the import needs of industrial units at about Rs. 900 million. This 
estimate does not include import requirements of fuels, newsprint, 
iron and steel by commercial importers, and the requirements of the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation, the Pakistan International Airlines and 
unregistered industrial units. It is surmised that these requirements, if met in 
full, would cost around Rs. 400 million annually. Thus total import require¬ 
ments of raw materials, fuels and spares appear to be of the order of 
Rs. 1,300 million. The current annual level of these has been estimated at 
Rs. 880 million. Since additional industrial capacity is being established 
and fuller utilization of existing capacity is planned, the Second Plan proposes 
a 44 per cent increase in these imports to Rs. 1,270 million at the end of the 
Plan, This will not suffice, however, to meet the needs of all industries. 
Some industries, particularly those of low priority, will continue to operate 
at much less than capacity, and certain other industries producing non- 
essential goods may have to close down. 

20. Invisible payments .— Invisible payments under private account are 
likely to increase to a certain extent because of increased remittances of profits 
of foreign investment. On the other hand, some economies in the payment 
of insurance premia and ocean transport will be possible with the 
development of insurance and shipping services. A small increase in 
invisible payments has been provided from year to year. Repayment of 
the portion of the previous suppliers’ credits to the private sector which 
falls* due for repayment during the Second Plan has been included, but 
payments on account of new suppliers’ credits, if any, during the Plan period 
have not been included in the projections. It is assumed that exchange 
control measures will continue to be rigorously operated in order to prevent 
the use of foreign exchange for less essential purposes. 

21. Debt service and repayment .—Repayment of external loans and 
interest payments on outstanding loans repayable in foreign currency, 
chiefly those of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
will require about Rs. 400 million during the Plan period. Additional 
loans in foreign currency will be obtained during the Plan period, and the 
servicing of these loans will have to be provided for. It is not possible 
to estimate with any precision the amount required for this purpose or how 
payments will be distributed over the next five years. The service of 
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• xt. c of chnrt +erm credits at comparatively high rates of 
loans m the form of Jiovt ,or - ran ^nion that lias been provided 

interest might require more than: theSWmUUoo ^ ^ 0n ^ 

for the service of new loans to be “ ac ' rates of interest and with interest 

other hand, long term loans at favo^ble - wou , d require les3 

payments to commence after v *. c -/ Qfmrces for development. In 

provision than has been made ana won _ ^at f ore ign assistance will be 

order to minimize future burdens, it is P® atl the cost of debt service 
made available in forms that will not add gteatiy t ion of foreign 

and will leave the country fiee to devote as iaigc i 

resources as possible to the development effort. 

22. Other government non ^ t eI ^^ itSe^iBcInSng 1 foidS? exchange 
other government non-development P ^ ^ administrative expenditure 

expenditure on defence, foreign minion ^ A ^ J5 per cen t over the 

on government account, will i ‘ ies ^ n expenditure will be vigorously 

Plan period. It is ^ ssu ^^ t at a ° d if these are successful, some foreign 
exS mV ^rSabie for additional imports of consumer goods 

a ’ ld 2X ToXoin imports ora ™ 

‘the country’s own resources and by ^ re " t ^ k t0 stabilize market 

imports under aid will partly be used as d from the country s own 

prices. Some irreducible imports ot are eme deficits in Eas t Pakistan 

resources will have to be co - r __ d partly from West Pakistan 
can be met partly . from these import q a nd W t y ^ y>s 

surpluses: Expenditure on ioodgrams^ne^ m in the plan 

resources is expected not + 0 f freight charges on foodgrams 

period. Imports °f ^odg^. and paym^t in 1960-61 to 

r R e s e m milhoiUn XV^tteneod of such imports is expected to be 

mined by the composition ot deve opm t^p . rt requireme ms of 

and international .P r |^> of trwe^been separately assessed. Requirements 
projects included m the P a «• .... . f 01 . t j- ie government financed pro- 

are estimated_to O b ®^ s miili ^° for private financed programme. About 
gramme and Rs. ^POO miiuoi io v ^ industry, transport and 

40 to 50 per cent of development , b t 15 to 25 per cent of 

fuels and minerals will bem ioreign e ^ la £? t e le £eiite?^education and health, 
expenditure on agriculture, hou - t c goods will not rise significantly m 
it has been assumed hat P"^ s the Development Loan Fund 

tlie international market. Ass • ^ 01 purchases are diverted from 

SiSal SfflSS entail 6 the*payment 5f higher prices in the Umted 
States. 
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Projections of foreign exchange earnings 

25. Foreign exchange earnings of the country depend largely on world 
market conditions for exports of raw jute, raw cotton, raw wool, hides, skins 
and tea. The two major commodity exports, raw jute and cotton, are 
susceptible to wide fluctuations in world demand and prices. The new major 
industrial products, jute goods and cotton goods, which currently constitute 
about one-quarter of total commodity earnings, have to confront uncertain 
markets. Export earnings also depend on the availability of export surpluses 
which are, in turn, dependent on increases in agricultural and industrial 
production and changes In domestic consumption. The magnitude of market 
fluctuations cannot be foreseen. The projections of foreign exchange 
earnings during the Plan period (Table 8) are therefore based on the 
assumption that, world market conditions will not be subject to violent 
fluctuations and that the production targets of the Plan will be achieved. 

r 26. It is estimated that total foreign exchange earnings will rise from the 
annual level of Rs. 1,970 million in 1959-60 to about Rs. 2,278 million in 
1964-65, an over-all increase of nearly 15 per cent. Of the increase, about 
three-fourths is likely to be accounted for by manufactured goods and 
one-fourth by raw material exports. Projections are based on the assump¬ 
tions briefly described below. 


Table 8 


Second Plan projection of foreign exchange earnings 

(Million Rupees) 


V 


Annual 

average 

First 

Plan 

1959-60 

(Estimated) 

Annual 

average 

Second 

Plan 

Total 

Second 

Plan 

Raw jute 


843 

818 

800 

4,000 

|ute manufactures ... 

• * » 

137 

220 

267 

1,335 

Raw cotton and manufactures 

4*4 

388 

368 

380 

1,900 

Hides and skips 

• • * 

50 

40 

42 

210 

Wool ... * * * 

# 4 * 

84 

77 

80 

400 

... ... ... 

9 m f 

31 

40 

49 

245 

Miscellaneous exports 


159 

200 

288 

1,440 

Invisible receipts ... 

9 • • 

220 

207 

214 

1,070 

Total 

H 4 » 

1,912 

1,970 

2,120 

10,600 







•It is anticipated that the world 
j . during in© 

‘tition from 



been fixed at 380,000 tons of jute M be , 

favourable) so th * ^yy the “mount avadaU P eave at ]e as« 

^sur “s;? 

of°rw Jute to other maMfactermg tounu 1 ^ export needs> the production 

pr^tt level. To about 7-3 million bales. 

target for raw jute has oe of gome !0 t0 15 

30 Raw cotton and cotton "T'fe" a , |ikel during the Plan 

„ ■world consumption ~« 0 " of world cotton exports and 

.- - 

t0 ' 3 , it is not possible to 

tures° are* esthnated^t 1 abou'^Rs. 200 ‘million for 1959-60, bt 


V JUW V/ « v ' ’ - 

s of manufac- 
but they have 
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been favoured by unusually strong markets for textiles, and insufficient yarn 
has been left for domestic uses even though productive capacity is fully utilized. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to assume that the present 'evel can necessarily 
be maintained throughout the Plan period, but it is assumed that any fall 
In the export of yam will be made good by increased exports of raw cotton. 
The'expectation is that it will be possible to export at least the equivalent of 
©00 000 bales of raw cotton in either raw or manufactured form. The export 
price of raw cotton has been assumed to be only Rs. 400 per bale. At this 
£rire Pakistan will be fully competitive in world markets. Raw cotton produc- 
tiolf’is expected to rise from about 1-7 million bales in 1959-60 to at least 2 3 
million bales in 1964-65 and this will be adequate to provide for export 
requirements and increased domestic consumption. 


32 Other commodity exports— Exports of wool, hides and skins have 
been fairlv steady, but no increase in future exports of hides and skins is 
expected because of increased use by the domestic leather industry. Production 
of tea after processing is expected to rise from the current level of 
54 million pounds to 64 million pounds m 1964-65 as a result 
of the replantings and expansion already under way ; exports of tea are 
expected to rise from 17 million pounds to 22 million pounds during the 

Plan period. 

33 Amongst miscellaneous exports, superior rice, newsprint and 
■iM-hanical paper offer Dew prospects. An annual export of about 70,000 to 
95 ^ tons P of superior rice, about 11,000 to 12,000 tons or newsprint, and 
about 8 000 to 9,000 tons of mechanical paper should be achievable under 
suitable’measures of encouragement by the end of the Plan period Earnmgs 
from these sources are expected to exceed Rs 100 million m 1964-65. The 
refinery which is being established in Karachi is expected to be in operation 
L! 1067 and this together with other chemical plants based on natural gas will 
nrovide a surplus of Rs. 90 million of refined petroleum products and petro¬ 
chemicals for export in 1963-64 and subsequent years. Exports of fish are 
exacted to earn at least Rs. 50 million per year during the Plan period and a 
Sul contribution can be made by the export of sports goods winch have 
hron running at about Rs. 10 million per year and could be increased. In 
Stion it it expected that exports of shoes, pottery goods and metal products 
wifi add substantially to export earnings and that the number of other manu¬ 
factured goods that are being exported under the export bonus scheme will 


Increase. 


34 Invisible receipts .—Discounting the extraordinary surrenders in 
iqcQ 5 q G f foreign exchange illegally held abroad, a small increase in 
invisible receipts is assumed, mainly from increased earnings of shipping, air 
and insurance services and tourism. 


35 Summary —Foreign exchange earnings were much greater in 1959-60 
than in 1958-59 with a substantial increase in exports of raw jute, jute goods 
and cotton goods. Some strains in the domestic supply position of certain 
commodities were, however generated, but increased production in future year® 
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, ,, , 1n fn relieve the strains and provide export surpluses as envisaged 

? ho t V^ S 1 | ooidngfurther into the future there is ample opportunity to 
in the • ' arn j at>3 The production of natural rubber, hemp and cacao, 
expand ’ d the increased exploitation of forest products, such 

°n a commercial sto. and tm possibilities. There are expanding 

68 b ^l?ar fish andfruits. In industry a growing range of products 19 
“ntoh g worfd markets, and there are opportunities> to _ expand exports of 
footwear, surgical instruments, sports equipment and chemicals. 

The nroiections of foreign exchange earnings and of expenditure on 
3°. The projections m s development imports are based on 

account oi e terms' of trade will remain at about the present 

the assumption that the rams o ^ deterioration in the terms of 

level, wVuc is y e • ^ foreseeable international conditions of demand for 
trade is unlikely midei f , od Furthermore, the projections 

primary cornmod ties and 'nanmactuud g° e a Govemment wW oontinUe to 

are based on the™ rt promotion and conservation of foreign exchange 

pursue pohci^ oi m>ort proM> o needed for the fulfilment of the 

Sons and mp ovement of ^balance of payments position of the 
coimtry°in the long run, are discussed below. 

Commercial policy 


Export policy 

y. Tt is intended to increase the output of commodities that can be sold 
37. pnrtnil domestic consumption in order to have a surplus 

in foreign markets, to c P rtali ,^ t incentives and opportunities to exporters, 
for export, and to Provide adequate motives ^opp^.^ #f t ' 

The "f^/^ribed in the chapters on agriculture .and industry 
commodities are ? ^ eo ods that can be exported is growing and 

Domestic demand for many gooas^ urn f ca t xports are tQ n(J 

inflationary [iressures may increase it tu« ^ tQ b£ curtai , ed 

on the o^Thff means both that taxation levels will have to be high 
sufficiently. Ihis me ans umu more spe cific measures will have 

enough to restrain consu P ^ t ion of particular goods that can find an 

robe taken to res '-™ lco b n P ssible ‘ t0 impo se excise dut.es on 

export market, ninay commodities which are required to be 

domestic con s, jmpuon f possible t be use of compulsory export 

exported. Where tms i , ‘ ti Jt is inevitable that the diversion 

q ? 0taS u Ca fJmAets^ be to“e disadvantage of consumers. There 
°f goods to export mark mus t however, be faced if export earnings 

will be some nse in prices.^ tQ be carr i ec i out . The target of tea 

are ortsin the Plan for instance, will have to be viewed in the light of the fact 

exports in the Lianj ior , 5g _ 59 wa§ 50 er cent grea ter than it was 

^ at i 0 sf 5 T P and 1953-54. 8 It is not possible both to increase consumption 
on to scale and to provide adequate quantities for export. Until such 
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lime as the output of tea can be increased, domestic consumption will have 
to be restrained by one means or another. Generally, the desire to increase 
domestic consumption has to be reconciled with the need to increase exports. 
Disinclination to give first priority to export, however, will seriously 
j eopardize the implementation of the Plan. 

38. The export bonus scheme, introduced by the Government in January 
1959, has succeeded in promoting exports of certain goods. A number of 
commodities which were not exported previously in significant quantities are 
now being increasingly exported under the stimulus of the scheme. These 
Include fuller’s earth, dry dates, medicinal herbs, crude glycerine, cement, 
tiles, gold thread, household utensils, reed board, maize starch, marble 
blocks molasses, tents, oxygen gas brushes and cotton canvas. The added 
return given to exporters of cotton yam under the export bonus scheme 
Is considerable, and export sales have been profitable at prices which 
have allowed little if anything for the cost of processing. Thus export of 
cotton yarn has not greatly enhanced the return to the country that would 
have resulted from selling an equivalent amount of cotton in raw form. If 
cotton could have been exported as cloth rather than as yam, the gain would 
have been more substantial. The stimulus to export cotton manufactures 
has, however* expanded total sales of cotton abroad at the expense of domes¬ 
tic consumption. The export bonus scheme has, moreover, resulted in 
making entrepreneurs distinctly more export minded i a welcome tendency 
which if it continues will serve an important purpose of the Plan. The 
Plan assumes that proper incentives will be maintained for exports at all 
times. 

39. It may be possible to increase the production and export of cotton and 
jute by reducing export duties. The case for a reduction of the export duty 
appears to be stronger for cotton than for jute. Cotton prices are determined 
on the world market by the output of the world’s larger producers, parti¬ 
cularly the United States, and the export duty reduces the profitability of 
producing cotton for export in raw form. Export duties on raw jute have 
not so far proved a serious obstacle to the export of raw jute ; but world 
consumption of jute is dependent on the price charged for it, and a high 
price will discourage consumption and promote the use of substitutes in the 
consuming countries. Some adjustment in the export duty on raw jute may 
become necessary during the Plan period. 

40. As a member of the International Monetary Fund and other inter¬ 
national bodies and as a signatory of the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs, Pakistan has to discharge certain obligations with respect to the pro¬ 
motion of free trade. The diversification of the country’s export and import 
trade will continue (o be an important part of its commercial policy, and 
steps will need to be taken to promote trade with the developing countries 
in Asia and Africa. At the same time, there is need for active cooperation 
with other countries in devising some international means of promoting stabi¬ 
lization of the prices of internationally traded primary commodities as well 
as manufactured goods required for development purposes. 
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of foreign exchange for various puip °^' _ If foieign exchange is 

42. Imposition of import it will be reduced and there 

made more costly to. importers, , h ^" e ^ a l purposes. It will be more 
will be less temptation to use h o production for imported goods, 

evidently profitable to substmi ^' increase domestic production and 

and so to save foreign p t u: 0 i 1( ii- costs curb demand, it 

employment. To the extent that ter fres dom and extend the 
possible to allocate foreign exchange ■ i 6 General licence. Hus 

?angfof commodities, that can put on^open Md waste of 

«;hould reduce the incidence of Y . , ra w materials, and facilitate 

ranital due to shortages of spare pait> a _ econo my. Conservation 
effective planning in the n brought about by imposing 

of foreign exchange along «t^ e • , vat y in g“rates for different types 

import duties or surcharges, if ne^ssa,y, £ , 

of imports. This u di substitute domestic production 

43. Import substitution.-—^ f u lly taken into account in the 

for imports wherever possible This is - »y - n agricu i t ural production 

development programmes. The incase P ^ and provide increased 

will enable food imports to ^ PJ 0 ^ 65 In J ease d output ot fuel ana power 
cnnnlies of raw materials foi industry. industrial programme provides 

reduce import requirements. The m '"“" ia|s . considerable increase 

isenviragedtfot 6 ®^”!*'®’ 11 ™ large*quantitteCof ported raw materials 
^ it anticipated that lar^e ^ - t ir iin(T cnares for industry 
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foreign exchange budgeting fina ncial budget, should 

( j\ xhe foreign exchange budget, UK 
' be prepared on an annual asis. • exchange should be 

(«> - r^e^rr^dons te the financial 

(«0 

AC well as foreign aid and loans. 
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(iv) The foreign exchange allocations for non-development expendi¬ 
ture should be shown separately from those for development 
expenditure. 

(v) The annual development programme should be as fully reflected 
in the foreign exchange budget as in the financial budget. 

(vi) A fair balance should be observed in the allocation ol foreign 
exchange between the public and private sectors. 

45. There are inherent difficulties in forecasting foreign exchange 
earnings and foreign aid and loans for a year or more in advance. If 
earnings fall below' forecasts or aid is less than anticipated, the development 
programme is jeopardized. This points to the need for a stand-by foreign 
exchange reserve fund to provide against major unforeseen contingencies. An 
attempt should be made to establish such a fund with the cooperation oi 
foreign aid agencies, including the International Monetary Fund. ^ A part oi 
existing foreign exchange reserves might also be earmarked for this purpose. 

46. The licensing of foreign exchange to the private sector for various 
purposes should be based on priorities determined in the light of changing 
economic conditions in the country. The existing commercial categories for 
licensing which are based on the experience of the Open General Licence 
period need to be reviewed and revised in order to ensure that they reflect 
the present position of the import trade, which is structurally very different 
from the Open General Licence period. The licensing of foreign exchange 
for the import of raw materials and spare parts for industry should be based 
on the assessment of requirements resulting from the recent surveys earned 
out by the Ministry of Industries. Moreover, this assessment should be 
reviewed periodically to take account of changing requirements. Foi obvious 
reasons imports of raw materials and spares for the operation of installed 
capacity of essential industries should receive a high priority for the allocation 
of foreign exchange. 

Foreign exchange reserves 

47. From the level of foreign exchange reserves held by the country and 
the uncertainties to be faced in future, it does not appear that these reserves 
can be used for financing any part of the foreign exchange expenditure 
under the Plan. Foreign exchange reserves declined between June 1957 and 
September 1958, when they reached the low level of Rs. 725 million. Severe 
Import restrictions were imposed and other measures taken to conserve 
foreign exchange. As a result, the drain on foreign exchange was halted ana 
the reserves have since increased to over Rs. 1,300 million at the end of March 
1960. It is not intended to recommend accumulation of reserves on any signi¬ 
ficant scale during the Plan period. At their present level, they are equivalent 
to about five months’ imports and this is probably adequate to safeguard 
the economy against moderate and short-lived fluctuations in foreign 
exchange earnings and requirements. 
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48. Some demands may be made on a ^ eig j t ®g C p^ble eS for e exampl* 

the Plan period as a means of temporal finance^ It is \\ in the ear lie« 

that arrivals of aid may at times fall so ^o b e u ^d iffier years, increased 
years of the Plan, and reserves may have t0 be usea , A their nresenl 

tempor^ly^as^^Wonagainst^drastic and harmful cuts in imports. 

External aid requirements 
49. It is clear from the projections 

expenditure that even non-development import q ^ between 

eS^lnTexpc!^tuirbecl“^7 l^ge when imports for development 
ere taken into account (Table 9). 


Table 9 

Foreign exchange gap during the Plan 

(Million Rupees) 


Foreign exchange earnings 

Non-development foreign exchange expenditure ... 

Imports of fOodgrains under P. L. 480 ... 

Balance on non-development current account 

Extraordinary imports of other agriculture commodities under P. L. 480 

Development imports 

Foreign exchange gap 


10,600 
12,100 (< j ) 
1,000 
— 2,500 
700 ( b ) 
6,500 
9,700 


W .C^aiumpsamprov^or R „ 5 O0 rai,H op for « service , respect ot new ioaas 

to be ^contracted during the Plan period. 

^ paired to finance a par, of th. rape. —eoa th. tadas Basta rep,acea,.a t 

50 It is estimated that compared wi J' l l ?^° R 61 ^’“milUon'by the 

s^'arissf'C^ the anticipated 
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substantial reduction in imports of foodgrains following a rise in domestic 
production. The rise in exports of goods and services and the fall in food- 
grains imports will mean that receipts and payments on current account will 
be approaching a rough balance by the end of the Plan period and it is 
expected that in the next few years the economic situation of the country will 
improve sufficiently to make it possible to meet import requirements increasing¬ 
ly from an expansion of export earnings resulting from greater diversification 
of industry and growth of agricultural production. 

51. For the implementation of the Plan, the foreign exchange gap of 
about Rs. 9,700 million will have to be filled by foreign aid and loans and by 
foreign private investment, as indicated in Table 10 below. 

t 

Table 10 

Composition of external assistance required for the Plan 

(Million Rupees) 

6.500 

1.500 

1,000 

700 


9,700 


Aid, loans, and private investment for development programmes 
Balance of payments support in the form of non-projcct aid ... 
Foodgrain aid ... ••• »«* «•* 

Extraordinary agricultural commodities aid ... 


52. The balance of payments support of Rs. 1,500 million should make it 
possible to purchase essential supplies of raw materials, fuels, and spares for 
the operation of industry. Foodgrain aid of Rs. 1,000 million is to help the 
country meet the consumption requirement of foodgrains and to build up 
reservestocks until self-sufficiency in production is achieved. A sum of Rs. 700 
million is included in the form of extraordinary agricultural commodities aid 
to provide a part of the counterpart rupee finance essential for the execution 
of the Indus Basin replacement works. Apart from foodgrain and 
extraordinary 7 agricultural commodities aid, Rs. 8,000 million of external 
aid will be required during the Plan period. Direct investment in the private 
sector is roughly estimated at Rs. 1,500 million. The balance of Rs. 6,500 
million, therefore, will have to be obtained by the Government. Of this, 
Rs. 1,500 million will be used as balance of payments support, Rs. 1,000 
million for transfer to the private sector and Rs. 4,000 million for the gov¬ 
ernment financed development programme. Utilization of aid on the lines 
indicated above is dependent on the form in which aid becomes available to 
the Government. Many of the projects in the public sector will be eligible 
for external aid in the form of project aid. There are, however, a large number 



of projects, including many b^anceil h developn>e nt of the 

fertilizers?pl'ant 

possible to obtain c f rtaw fi fe® l0 S'machmery and tools, and iron and 
protection equipment, pesticides sm.‘ £ a substantial amount of the 
steel products through project aid. 1 mme w iU have to be aid which 

Rs 4,000 million aid for the public _ ^balance’ of payments support of 

is not tied to particular P r ^ cts ‘. ir ^ ® he channelled to the private sector 
Rs 1 500 million and Rs. 1,000 million tc *“ ■ .. ^ • points to the need 

Irongh Government will also have tobe untu^aid. u ^ of aid to be 
of having about Rs. 3,500 miihon out of the Ks op defence support 

obSd g by the Government Commodity aid from 

from the United States and a certain a t to part icalar projects. 

Colombo Plan countries is the only a d which is iaU wr amount 

Arrangements wiU have to be made to rece 1.0 ^ psriod . The value 

of commodity aid or untied projec particular countries. When 

a «£!mtms s jara as.- 

s-k'sif -«1" HN.— 

^ 5 sa?W!^« 3 £S 3 «Ss^| 

W -•KJEsrsaa 



derived from aid. 


54 It is estimated that the amount of aid .^TtePlan 

lization of 0 ne hand them will be a tendency for arfm thep^ 

fine to lncrease during the Second Pta ^'^^^aid will « 

ments increases . on the o - ‘ wn that commodity and 4 e ^^j and aid 

expeditious. Experience has jJhowi xj i rap idly than project aid, and ma 

aid as well as foodgram aid is *ed 1 ^ - ^ The amount of aid that 

isy^^’gaajssy ^. j u 
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„ The utilization of counterpart funds from commodity aid (U.S. 

P T 5 665/H8> and foodmiin aid (U.S. P.L. 480) is governed by agreements 
P,L. 665/1 M) ana too%i Pakistan Governments. Part of the counterpart 
between the ^ Government and the balance 

funds is set aside foi the use ol the vnweavL+g Government for specific 

is penodicaUy the^rst Plan W counterpart funds not used 

There has, however, beei. 1 iS^crwtin" Tome (though not insuperable) 
counterpart funds and the « t lt ^“tm~^nt is that the utilization of 
budgetary problems. What is m i re * ', with Plan requirements. 

s 8 t ■“ be used strictly m 

accordance with the requirements of the I tan. 

56.f Technical « ssi ^“ ce ^ f* fts^ratCT^amsion^oUte private 
Ch rdMcnlltoobtainlreign aid for projects in tins sector. 

. * < i ( i,„t t?c i son million may become available from 

f,V4"”“S. A» —«• “— 

in Table 11. 


Table 11 

Estimated foreign investment in the private and semi-public sectors 

(Million Rupees) 


Investment in industry through PICIC 
Other investment m industry and transport ... 

Investment in fuels and minerals. 

Direct loans from DLF and World Dank to semi-public sector 


500 

270 

330 

400 


Total ... 1»500 


Th .„ estimates do not include possible foreign investment in a 
58. Tries ,-iroiect wlrich would require heavy expenditure in 

natural gas liquefaction proje t, mater ializes, the entire foreign exchange 

S the C pr^ect met from private foreign investment. 
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59. The Government has taken various dustnal 

capital and enterprise to assis u ^ ^ ^ a f ter j April 1959 and 

undertakings, domestie or foreign, “^‘JoUday for the first two years i 

meeting prescribed conditions, J J may be carried forward and se* 

and losses incurred . dul ; "8 Pf ‘ y . libera l depreciation allowances are 

off against income m ^^XT s aiven’ to foreign teclinicians ; there are 
permitted and income tax.relefis gw ^ industry . and credit 

Sts Kform of equity participation or loans from specialized financial 

institutions are also available to foreign companies. 

_ * i 'mnrnvpfl lTidustriss established After 

6 °. Foreign capital m: a PP d ^ thereafter) t0 the extent 

September 1, 1954 may be ie P*“ ] me r-nnntrv from which the investment 

of the original mvestment to he cormt:iy« » f current fits to 

originated. There « ( ® t £! n ® t „'3rAny part of the profits 
the country from which th - ^ ^adt j nt o industrial projects with 

derived from mvestmen . P => , . re ..,^ d as investment for repatriation 

the approval of the Government may bemay also be treated 
purposes. Appreciation ot pp Repatriation facilities are subject 

as investment for repatriation PU'P 0 ^. from time to time ; 

*$0 n£ a^Tpurchase ofTrcs on the stock exchange, unless it is an 
Integral part of an approved investment project. 

61. The Government has no mtenton 

of the country of origin. An in ^tS under which the United States 
between the United States and J\ a *“ J • ’ te American investors in business 
Government guarantees ^^ e ^ZTfroTS, V ,rtibility of foreign 

asffSSS • 

61 Tl*r, i. .6 .bout tl» Jt 

a ssssasa sstt isassa. u • 

Rel i e f f rom double taxation is available for foreign investors from 
63. Keuei lrorn uv i“y. h agreement to this effect, bucn 

3SSS«~ *"“r ; 7 «-* ‘SSSa s, S SS&rtS 

renegotiation. 
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Summary 

64. To sum up, the balance of payments has in the past faced serious 
strains chiefly because of increased import requirements and heavy deteriora¬ 
tion in the terms of trade. Foreign aid and loans and foreign, private invest¬ 
ment have largely helped, the economy to stand these strains. During the Plan 
period the foreign exchange earnings of the country will increase by about 15 
per cent; but this will not be enough even to meet non-development import 
requirements ; the entire development import requirements, estimated at 
Rs. 6„500 million, will have to be financed from foreign aid and from private 
foreign investment. With the addition of balance of payments support 
(Rs. 1,500 million), foodgrain aid (Rs. 1,000 million) and extraordinary 
aid to meet part of the rupee finance of the Indus Basin replacement 
works (Rs. 700 million), the total foreign resources needed amount to 
(Rs. 9,700 million. If these requirements of external assistance are not 
met, the implementation of the Plan will not be possible. External 
assistance will play a critical role in enabling the economy to develop 
in a manner which should have a favourable impact on the balance 
of payments hi later years. It is expected that by 1965, foreign exchange 
earnings will increase much more rapidly and substitution of domestic 
production for imports of all kinds will be much more substantial. 
With the successful implementation of the Plan the need for balance 
of payments support and foodgrain aid should be eliminated, anc. it 
should become possible to finance development imports increasingly from 
the country’s own resources. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


I N the presentation of the sectoral development programmes, consi¬ 
derable attention has necessarily been given to policy and administrative 
aspects. Without reasonably clear ideas as to how the programmes should 
be carried out, the Plan would not be complete. Indeed, to a substantial 
extent, the practicability of the Plan must he tested against the administrative 
policies and measures proposed for its execution. 

2. The problem of implementation is a question partly of motivation and 
partly of administrative mechanics. It is necessary to identify the motivating 
forces of human energy which can be enlisted, and to devise programmes and 
policies which will mobilize those energies for the realization of the Plan. 
The dynamics of Plan implementation rests fundamentally on the spirit 
or will of the Nation. The Plan will not be carried out unless there is a 
conscious sense of national destiny and a determination to exert strenuous 
efforts towards building the greater Pakistan of the futuie. An immense 
responsibility rests upon’the leadership in the Government to show the way, 
to demonstrate faith and confidence, and to fashion the public service mto an 
effective instrument for assisting the people in all walks of life to make their 
own contributions to the country s development. 


3. The role of the Government is crucial, but the Plan will fail completely 
if it is assumed that this is a Government Plan, in which the people are to play 
a passive role. In fact the spirit of the Plan is quite different. In many 
diverse ways it assumes the mobilization of the people s imagination and 
energies. In agricultural and rural development generally, there is to be 
greater dependence on the initiative of the community councils to organize 
the planning and execution of the rural programmes. In industrial 
development much heavier reliance is to be placed on the pnvate entiepreneui. 
Public policy is to free the economy as much as possible from controls m 
the industrial, commercial and agricultural sectors, and to rely mcieasjngly 
upon private initiative and judgment. The worker is to be given a larger 
stake in production as a result of policies designed to improve his working 
conditions. The role of women in national life is to be steadily expanded 
through improvements in their educational and employment opportunities. 
The coverage and standards of education are to be improved so that there 
is an increasing awareness among the people of their duties, responsibilities 
and benefits as citizens. 


4. The specific policies, programmes and administrative machinery 
through which the will to national advancement is to be fostered, are 
described in the relevant chapters of the Plan. General policy considerations 
affecting the role of public administration in the First and the Second Plans 
are discussed briefly below; 
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5. The First Plan contained a 

faring the public s ?rwe fh tteexecirtion t X roposa i s Lde on orgardza- 
Problems of administratwn *ere 'dent implementation. Many weak 

tion and staffing, to facilitate p a g | been dealt with ; m 

spots in administration noted m the Fir^ ™“ e ha Xcted during 1958-60. 
particular, miportant admmistrat ye f ^ - strong er at the commencement 
Public administration thereiore is maie^ y the p irst . The much 

of the Second plan t H n / g V ond P i an could not have been presented with 
enlarged programme of the Seco^ Aia administrative improvements 

- “■ .. 

of pxiblic administration, ac concept is now being actively developed 

fellowship with the people This concept; is ed tQ fus b e responsibility and 

in the institutions of Basic 0 rehenston of the wishes of the people 

jssj; asssKSfSsssu.»«» 

Machinery for planning and implemeniaiion 

7. The location to . th * 

arms of the Government concerned ^ onsibility^both for the initiation and 
new agencies as needed. Intimately res^^ MinistrieS) Departments 

the execution of plans must r which programme responsibilities 

and other units of line administrate organizations and staff 

are assigned. The. coordinatingand uQ.^ ^ accompU hed 

bodies at best can stimulate a PP r ?f’Government are able to perform 
unless the administrative agencies of th ex ^ utiono planning and imple- 

Of the responsibility of all units odhe 

government machine. 

8. In June 1959 themachinery 
^ngroyonSmic polices and 

headed S by the President, and f"" « ^ ^ri^SMinwa of PIDC 

the Ministers of ^P rl S?l d DAs and the Chakman of the Planmng 
^m Jsrion fwhkh St provides the secretariat). Its functions are. 

(A to review the overall economic position of the country and 
formulate economic policies 1 
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(i/) to approve the Five Year Plans and the annual development 
programmes ; 

(m) to sanction development schemes including those falling under 
the Five Year Plans and the annual development programmes; 
and 

(iv) to review the progress made in the implementation of plans and 
programmes mentioned above, and to ensure that balanced 
economic development of all parts of the country is achieved. 

9. For current decisions and actions below the level of the Economic 
Cour.cil, the Economic Committee of the Cabinet performs the following 
functions : 

(/) to supervise the implementation of the economic policies laid 
down by the Cabinet and the Economic Council ; 

(j7) to take day-to-day decisions on economic problems ; and 

(in) to sanction development schemes pending their submission to 
the Economic Council. 

The Economic Committee operates under the chairmanship of the Minister 
of Finance ; its members are those Ministers having principal responsi¬ 
bilities in economic problems and development programmes, and the 
Chairman of the Planning Commission. 

10. The Planning Commission, under a new charter with authority 
and responsibility appropriate for a central planning agency, has the 
following functions : 

(i) in consultation with the Central and Provincial Governments 
and other appropriate agencies— 

(a) to prepare a national plan at periodic intervals for the 
economic and social development of the country ; 

(b) to make assessments from time to time of the human and 
material resources of the country ; 

(c) to prepare the annual development programme within the 

framework of the national plan and, on a determination 
of priorities, to propose the allocation of resources. 

(if) to stimulate and where necessary initiate the preparation of 
development programmes and projects • to examine and advise 
on all such programmes and projects with a view to deciding 
whether these conform to national objectives and, in general, 
whether these contemplate the most efficient use of national 
resources ; 

(iii) to reconu'hend such adjustments in the national plan as may be 
necessary in view of the changing economic situation ; 
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14. With the creation of institutions of Basic Democracies a new dimension 
has been added to Provincial administration. The Basic Democracies are 
a hierarchy of councils, constituted in part of elected representatives and in 
part of official appointees, who advise and assist the line administrations 
particularly in the discharge of their development responsibilities. The 
councils operate at the union, tehsil or thana , district, and division levels. 
The union councils are assigned responsibilities in agricultural, industrial, and 
community development ; promotion and extension of the cooperative 
movement, village industries, forests, livestock, and fisheries ; adoptionof 
measures for increased food production ; and promotion of the welfare, 
education, health, safety, comfort, and convenience of the people. The 
thana or tehsil councils may be authorized to undertake any of the 
functions assigned to the union or district councils. In addition to the 
functions listed for the union councils, the district councils are responsible 
for providing and maintaining primary schools, hospitals and dispensaries, 
public roads, culverts and bridges, and water supply ; and for the promotion 
of sanitation and public health. The institutions of Basic Democracies can 
thus be expected to assume a crucial role in decentralized development 
planning and implementation, -which was an objective of the First Plan. 


Problem areas in planning and implementation. 

i 15. T^he basio^^cffindriy is .thu^ spejH iq ^qst^blisfoed |o ,do an effective 
job of planning and implementation. However, this machinery will require 
refinements and adjustments to achieve the high standards of administrative 
performance needed fon the Second Plan. Certain questions of cardinal 
importance will require early resolution ; others cannot be resolved without 
additional.experience, and will then require extensive study anjd improvement, 
perhaps throughout the Plan period. The principal problems already 
apparent are discussed briefly below. 

16. ;i Division of responsibility between Qeptre and Provinces. —Because 
the basic assignment of powers and responsibilities betweeh the ' Centre 
and the Provinces must await final decisions on the constitutional structure 
of the country, some lack of precision may be inevitable in the early 
stages of Plan implementation, though the necessity of reaching clear-cut 
decisions at the earliest possible date is apparent. In general the 
assumption is made in the Plan that formulation of national objectives, 
plans and policies, and appraisal of results will be a function of the Central 
Government; that programmes will be directly executed by the Central 
Government only to the extent necessary ; and that the adaptation of general 
objectives and plans to Provincial conditions, and the execution of approved 
programmes wifi be the responsibility of the Provincial Governments and 
local bodies. This method of administration has proved to be well adapted 
to the geographical and cultural characteristics of the country. In the 
interest of efficient administration it is vitally important that this principle 
of allocation of responsibilities between Centre and Provinces be consistently 
applied. .. 
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Improving the quality of planning throughout the government machine ; 
but much still remains to be done. For the most part hitherto, insufficient 
specialized attention has been given to advance framing of programmes and 
schemes. The problems faced by the Planning Commission in developing plans 
In detail are aggravated by complications of distances in the country, and by 
shortage of trained staff in the Commission itself, as well as in the Central 
Ministries and Provincial Governments. Both the First and the Second 
Plans are disproportionately the work of the Central Government. To some 
extent this is rectified in the more detailed processes of preparing the annual 
development programmes and scrutinizing schemes by the Development 
Working Parties, where the Provincial Governments are represented, but the 
machinery for coordinated preparation of long-range plans requires much 
Improvement. 

21. The allocation of responsibilities within the Provincial Govern - 
ments.—l t is assumed that at the head of the Provincial Governments, full 
administrative responsibilities will rest with the Governors. In view of the 
relatively large number of layers of administration existing in the Provinces, 
the problem of efficient allocation of responsibilities and of trained personnel 
is one of considerable complexity and importance. In the long run it may 
well be found that the number of layers is excessive for the administration 
of development programmes, which involves much more difficult problems 
of coordination than does law and order administration. 

22 The institutions of Basic Democracies leave much flexibility as 
to~ the locus of functions. The crucial areas for the emergence of a 
democratic pattern of administration will most logically be at the tehsil 
or thana level, where the elected chairmen of the union councils will be in a 
strong position to represent the views and interests of the people ; and at 
the district level, where any disparities between parochial issues and broad 
provincial and national interests will presumably be resolved in the first 
instance. The Provincial Reorganization Committee has recommended 
that the district should be the key unit for development administration ; 
accepting this, it will still be desirable for powers to be delegated as far as 
possible to councils at lower levels. To the greatest extent possible, the Plan 
targets will need to be broken down into targets for local administrative units. 
Although this applies to some extent to all targets it is particularly relevant to 
targets of agricultural production. Progress towards meeting targets will need 
to be appraised in terms of performance. Lessons from the more successful 
administrative units will need to be applied to the less successful ones and 
various devices for stimulating production in lagging areas will need to be 
tested. The centres at which specialized professional staff should be 
concentrated for planning, advice, and appraisal will have to be selected on 
the basis of practical considerations, particularly of the distances involved. 

23. The institutions of Basic Democracies.—The, institutions of Basic 
Democracies are devised to provide not only for self-government at the local 
level, but also for a degree of public representation in administration at 
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successive levels. This introduces a.new element not ^“H^^'^vantage in 
administration. Althou,ghit may be assum^c of executing plans 
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section officer is now assigned the task of preparing cases for consideration 
by responsible officers. Similar steps were taken to assure that cases 
originating in the Departments move consistently up the administrative ladder 
to the decision-making authority, and are not shunted to subordinates on 
the way. These changes should speed up the administrative process consi¬ 
derably. 

Budgeting and financial controls 


27. The First Plan stressed the need for improving the budgeting process 
as an effective instrument of development administration. During most of 
the Flan period little progress was made, A kind of dual budgeting has 
existed in development programming: a programme budget constructed for the 
requirements of the annual development programme, and a fiscal budget 
prepared essentially for financial management. Effective control of the 
implementation of long-range plans can be possible only when long-range 
programmes are broken down into annual development budgets which 
become an integral part of financial management. An important step has 
been the requirement that no schemes may be included in the annual budget 
which have not been incorporated in the annual development programme in 
accordance with approved planning procedures. There is also need for 
improved coordination between development, programming and foreign 
exchange budgeting. A pre-condition of successful implementation of 
development programmes is that a consolidated foreign exchange budget 
should be synchronized with the preparation of annual development 
programmes, and that the budgetary provision for rupee finance should carry 
with it the foreign exchange allocation in the foreign exchange budget.* 


28. A key proposal of the First Plan was that the exercise of financial 
controls should be expedited and the multiple checks which hold up effective 
Implementation eliminated. Reforms of this nature were not undertaken 
promptly with the result that delays and frustrations have contributed to some 
of the failures in implementation of the Plan. In 1959-60 on the recommend¬ 


ation of the Central Administrative Reorganization Committee, the Govern¬ 
ment took a series of decisions of far-reaching importance to reform the system 
oi budgeting and financial controls. The place of budgeting as an instrument 
in the administration of development was recognized. Directives were issued 
that budgeting should become a continuous process, and that preparation 
of the budget should begin twelve months ahead of the financial year to which 
it relates. Steps were initiated for improvement of the accounting system; 
and it was cjecided that urgent consideration should be given to department¬ 
alization and mechanization of the system, and to the introduction of 
concurrent audit. Most important, it was decided to abolish the system 
of expenditure authorization by the Ministry of Finance prior to 
commitment of budget appropriations. The administrative Ministries were 
empowered, with some minor limitations, to sanction expenditures within the 
budget grants without reference to the Ministry of Finance. The Secretaries 
toGovernraent were appointed “ principal accounting officers ”, and a system 
oi financial advising was built into the Ministries to promote efficient 


* See Chapter 4, 
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needs are now well recognized by the Government. It is essential also that 
there should be a closer and better adjusted association between the generalist 
and the technician in meeting the challenge that the requirements of modern 
government present to the administration as a whole. 

33. An unchanging administrative machinery will not be effective for all 
times under all conditions. With the developing complexity and multiplicity 
of government activities, new means must be found to adjust tne 
administration to new needs. This principle is reflected in the decision taken 
by the Government in 1959 to create an Economic Pool, consisting ot selected 
officers of the Civil Service and other specialist services who will provide 
staff for the Ministries of Finance, Commerce, and Industries. A shut from 
the generalist towards a more specialist approach is also implicit in tne 
recommendation of the Central Administrative Reorganization Commit ee 
that the Ministries of Education and Health should be manned exclusively 
by members of the education and health services. 

34. Proper recognition has not been given to the urgent need for attracting 

high technical talent to meet the expanding requirements ot a modern 
administration. Status and salaries offered by the Government to techmcians 
are well below their market value ; there is a serious danger that if ttns state 
of affairs continues, the vast development programmes that am being 
increasingly undertaken in the public sector wi 1 greatly suffrrn' 
Consideration should be given to the constitution of wel^ 
Central services, with prospects ot a good career, which P r ° & 

and competent cadres to serve the higher technical needs throughout the 

country. . . . . . 

35. Both in the case of technical and non-technical services it is essential 
that the age of superannuation should be substantially raised. With the 
general improvement in health standards, the aigumen o an y 
deterioration in the physical condition off government servants, particularly 
those belonging to the higher services, no longer applies. Meanwhile, the 
Government is rapidly losing the much-needed services of its off e 
through retirement at an age when their experience is most valua e. 

Organization, and methods 

’ 36. The Central Administrative Reorganization Committee has propos^ 
the creation of a standing committee to watch the working of the machinery 

of government and to advise the Government continually on its organizational 

structure, functions and administrative processes. J e Second 

a body, at the Centre as well as in the Provinces, is endorsed by the Second 

Plan, The growing and changing requirements of pubj c adm 

cannot be satisfied without continual and imaginative attention at tbetu^iest 

level. Administrative planning must assume a role comparable P 

to that of economic planning, if the Plan is to be 

This also requires staffing of the Organization and Methods un 

the Centre as well as in the Provinces with well-qualified experts in 

administrative management, strongly supported by consultants in specialized 

fields as required. 
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CHAPTER 6 

RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

R ESEARCH and scientific inquiry are inseparably linked with development 

and economic growth. The rate of economic development is related to 
the extent and vitality of technological research. These relationships are 
recognized in the Plan, which lays emphasis on research on natural resources, 
food and agriculture, irrigation and power, industry and technology, 
manpower, public health and medicine, housing, and the problems and 
techniques of development administration. The research function m the 
universities, in specialized institutions, and within the government itself, 
will receive new impetus. The Plan recognizes the need for more effertive 
organization and support of basic and applied research in physical, biological 
and social sciences. In the assignment of priorities, care must be taken to 
distinguish between those fields in which knowledge is readily transferable 
R om me environment to another and those in which domestic proWems 
differ in ohysical or in social terms from those which are confronted 
elsewhere/ Modern methods of research are both qualitative and quantitative 
in nature and are applied in the laboratory as well as m the field Both 
Hboratorv experimentation and field investigations require advance planning 
of facil files ^an d^pe r sonnel, and also analysis of mass data which can be 
derived primarily through the statistical services of the Government. 

2 The First Plan stressed the importance of university research and the 
development of special institutes for physical and biological research, for the 
social sciences, and for cultural studies. It also undeiscoied the need f r 
efficient statistical services. The Second Plan reaffirms these needs. 

3 In recognition of the limitations of research effort within operational 
denartments the Central Government has set up various independent or 
mnsi ind^oeiident research agencies. These include the Zoological Survey 
of Pa Wan 1947), the Cottoi? Committee (1948), the Food and Agricultural 
Council (1949), the Jute Committee (1950) Pakistan Medical Research 
Council (1953), the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (1953), 
and the Atomic Energy Commission (1955). These agencies are similar m 
structure although their powers and methods of working are different. T 
Cotton Committee finances itself by a cess on production, but the other bod^s 
are almost wholly financed by the Government. R^" ch ££ 

Provincial Governments has been negligible. In the Plan the: rese r 
requirements in the applied fields of science and engineeimg are outlined in 
some detail in the chapters on Agriculture, Water and Power, Industry, 
Fuels and Minerals, Health, and Housing and Settlements. Specific problems 
are identified to which well planned research should be directed. Also, 
a series of proposals have been made in the Plan for the creation ol new 
institutions to undertake research in several fields. Progress m tecn- 
aoiogical research has hitherto been hampered by jack of organization. 
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4. The research effort since Independence, although tan gble 
limited, fragmentary and slowTh tt d coordinating mechanism 

which'^slioukl'provide direction*a e nd support for nnl'^na^ pohcies^n scwnUfic 

fields. In addition, it.is necessary to develop ^dearth of 

of government statistics. Outside the . 1 industry designed to raise' 

«"~“ h * 

encouraged and extended. 

Research in social sciences ^nHnrted 

5. Research in social and enon°mi c Government, research 

both within ana outside the P°I ern ?i e ' ^ion of administrative policies, 
is largely intended to assist in th d tl planning processes, 

the evaluation of programmes and not extensive. Provision 

But the quality of research wune\^ d improvement and extension of 

is made at many points in the Ilan t . K t i le Government, research 

research within the government agencies• ^ U* carried out in the 

in the several disciplines ot the so I ^ ^ ^dependent research agencies, 
universities and under the P f or extension and improvement. 

is • “ k " 

research. 

6. More intensive research on the 

will be necessary to provide the factjial * wherever possible m 

and administration. Studies should^be Research on 

anticipation of emergent P 1 ® ei ^ recast future resources for development 
income distribution is necessary 3 ^ . QtnHtes are reouired for the 

and to guide policies for reducing ineqiia li s estimation, for breakdowns 

improvement of basic data for na 1 _ - economy and for appraising 

of income estimates for vaiious income. Research 

the impact of the development programme on nat^ ^ ^ eeded ^ ^ basis 

on patterns ot ^consumption at : d fferent programmes and in measuring 

for forecasts of demand m planning p *; progressing and evaluation 

the effects of development on welfa.e^ Hie P' 0 ( f'® ■ n '" g rescarc h on land 
of agrarian reforms require the st'PP Studies S of the social impact 

” p ””‘ 

development of social tensions. 

7 TiiP Plan nrovides for the expansion of university research. Institutes 

« «„.» -«-» ”, 'IC? SKSSS5 

ment at the Universities of Karachi, l unjab, a, - t b| ^ ed in the other 
to be Strengthened, and more centtes should be e ^« b h “ It is assume d 

universities to cover t!l ?.. vas ' 5 ,h e U-OTCratioii of all disciplines in their 

research undwtakings^nd will not compartmentalize research in the manner 
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.regretfully prevalent in technical departments. It is also desirable that the 
university research facilities should be used on a fee but non-profit basis bv 
■the business community as well as the Government. H Dy 

8 Provision was made in the First Plan for the establishment of a 
council for research m social sciences, but no action has been taken This 
important step should no longer be delayed. The council should have as 
its purpose the advancement of a broad research programme in social sciences 
and assistance to the Government in the application of the results of research 
to problems of development. In particular, promotion of demographic 
research should be a part ol the council’s responsibilities. Development of 
a broad programme of urgently needed economic research wii reauire 
cooperative eflort on (he part of the council and other research agencies in 
the country. ° 


Special libraries 

9. Development of special library services is essential to support 
research in any scientific and technical field the accumulated resources and 
current flow of literature and reference materials is too vast and complex to 
be coped with by individual workers. This service should be accompanied 
by the pooling ot reference materials through inter-library loans union lists 
and catalogues, and cooperative bibliographical work. By these means the 
informational resources of individual agencies can be greatly augmented 
international reference services are increasingly available to assist the trained 
special librarian. As special libraries are developed, the need for a central 
catalogue will become more pressing. aJ 


^Statistical development 

10. Significant statistical advances were made in the First Plan period 
In 1956 the National Sample Survey was established as a part of the Centrai 
Statistical Ofiice (CSC). The survey organization has made progress • it 
needs to be further strengthened, especially for work in urban areas The 
West Pakistan Statistical Bureau, set up in 1957, has undertaken certain 
important surveys and has developed its internal operations Other 
recommendations of the First Plan which have been implemented include the 
agriculture and livestock census, extension of census of manufacturing 
industries, and creation of an organization for improving educational statistics* 
Some progress has been made in the teaching of statistics ; in-service training 
was started by CSO, and fellowships for foreign study were granted 
Statistical coverage has not, however, been as comprehensive as is required bv 
present day standards. With few exceptions, the Second Plan faces much the 
same deficiencies of data as the First. Principal deficiencies are in estimates 
of population ; figures of agricultural output are subject to large margin? nf 
■error ; statistics of manufacturing industries reveal wrong reporting bv 
industrial establishments in many cases ; and published data on trade *Z 
incomplete. uc drc 
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11 A number of new series are neededImo ^ Uvestock are not 

•Mihlisbed since 19->4-3->. -A fc> 
price data must be improved- ^ _ 

standard definitions and classification departme nts compile and use 

12. Confusion is created^ wljen^d^e conoept b „ t are dffierently defined 

^vdopment ^^endftores^r^OTted ^^^Q^nietlS^i^^ompilatSn^ and 

«S 

idleness of daSficadons m budget ^—|^ lties for economic analysis, 
suspense accounts foi iong p only within the 

cornS b »' “S£ftS“ “ 

taternaiional uade and na of ^ se „es a < overlapping 
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* this respect is “ 

Statistical agencies desirable to consolidate all statistical 

ia t t ic neither feasible nor desirame -phe division ol 

Steof water transport can « have the m gency o f statisfe is 
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practice has considerable advantages. Indeed, it is imperative that there 
should exist statistical units (as a part of the planning cells) in all Ministries 
and Departments concerned with development responsibilities. But it is 
essential also that the Central Statistical Office should act as the national 
statistical authority for developing a comprehensive and integrated 
programme. It should be able to draw upon the material collected by the 
other agencies and it should be entitled to coordinate the work of all agencies 
in the collection, maintenance, and analysis of statistical information. 

15. The responsibility for planning and coordination, assigned to the 
Central Statistical Office, is sharply distinguished from the direct conduct of 
statistical projects and surveys. Planning and coordination by CSO requires 
an evaluation of needs ; the development of generally applicable statistical 
standards ; uniform definitions and classification systems ; clearance and 
scrutiny of proformas and survey plans ; and allocation of agency responsi¬ 
bilities to fill gaps in the services. The role of the friendly umpire is often 
necessary, and mandatory sanctions may sometimes have to be applied in the 
enforcement of standards and quality. 

16. The Central Statistical Office should undertake those large scale 
operations and projects whose scope and content are broader than the 
specialized interests of agencies. Statistical operations often require 
utilization of field forces and tabulating units, the pooled use of technical 
talent, as in the field of sampling, and direct assistance to many agencies. 
These facilities should be made available by the Central Statistical Office. 

17. The activities of the Central Statistical Office should be intensified 
to carry out effectively its primary functions : (/) giving technical advice to 
the Centra] Ministries on the collection, maintenance and analysis of statistical 
information to ensure standardization of information collected, and a fuller 
utilization of data collected by various statistical units ; (ii) providing mecha¬ 
nized facilities available in the Centra] Statistical Office to Ministries and 
Departments for the tabulation of statistical data ; (///) coordinating the work 
relating to planning, production and publication of statistical information ; 
and (iv) providing training facilities in statistics. The Central Statistical 
Office should maintain close liaison with the Provincial Governments. 

Training and career service 

18. There is need for improved training in statistics. Training is 
needed both in the techniques of statistical operations, and in statistical 
methods. Acquaintance with mathematical techniques and analytical tools 
is not enough. To a great extent statistical operations have become toge 
scale undertakings, requiring a high degree of management. Two statistical 
training institutes are needed, one in each Province, to provide both academic 
arid in-service training, in collaboration with governmental statistical agencies, 
and perhaps also with the universities. The institutes should be open to 
business and other private establishments for the training of their personnel. 
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19. It is n “ es * l ” y f * ! ^o® 'thriomfry^hould'be recognized, and three 
reguteriy^constimted services of scientists^ wonomists and swtishcians.s ou^ 
te established. These c asses o: pe sonnel, at l" we fi. de fi„ed 

of the Central and Provn^ud C ove mnen s do^^ ^ ^ ^ g d 
^'irlres * they are usually recruited on an a “ . T v, icer tainty of prospects 
by uniform rules of classification an P r ° l ^ ^ personnel and adversely 

frustrates the legitimate a ?P ir ^ nation’s requirements 

for Research' and sTatistSl 'development must command the serves ol the 
highest levels of professional talent. 
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Introduction 

npHE physical basis for the economic development of the country is found 
A in its land, water, mineral reserves, its productive capacity in food and raw 
materials, and in the factors of climate and terrain which condition their 
use. These resources are wide in variety, and the environmental factors 
present great contrasts. 

2. The land area of Pakistan is a little over 230 million acres, which 
is slightly more than one-fifth of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. About 
eighty-five per cent of the total area lies in West Pakistan, but a quarter of 
its" land is classified as unavailable for cultivation ; less than one seventh 
of East Pakistan’s area is so classified. Slightly less than four per cent of 
the country is forest land, and of this area more than half is in East 
Pakistan. 

3. East Pakistan is a fiat deltaic plain laced by a dense network of water 
courses with shifting and unstable beds. Annual floods of varying inten¬ 
sities are a normal feature of about one-third of the cultivated area. Average 
yearly rainfall of 76 inches is unevenly distributed, the highest incidence at 
276 inches being in parts of Sylhet and the lowest at about 53 inches in 
Raishahi. About five-sixth of this torrential rainfall comes during four or 
five monsoonal months. In West Pakistan the annual rainfall varies from 
3(Mo 40 inches in the northern piedmont tracts and dwindles to less than 5 
Inches in the southern plains, but the periodic deviations from the annual 
mean are large. Extensive upland desert and mountain areas are barren, 
with wide ranges in temperature, low humidity and strong winds. 

4 The Provinces of East and West Pakistan are separated by a distance 
of some 1,200 air miles. Each. Province has a limited sea-coast, and the two 
maior ports of the country, one in each Province, are separated by nearly three 
thousand miles of sea. Overland surface movement of persons or goods 
is practically non-existent, and bulk transportation in any form is difficult, 
s i 0 \y aGC f Mostly. Any considerable movement of population between the 
p 3 ' r ts is impracticable,* except for limited numbers in key activities. 

5. In East Pakistan the pressure of population on the land is severe 
nnd little additional acreage is available for cultivation. Hence the key 
Problem in this Province is the increase of productivity. In West Pakistan 
|- here are still large areas to be brought under cultivation through extended 
irrigation facilities. The radically different characteristics of the two parts 
Ir file country result chiefly from the superabundant rainfall in East Pakistan 
contrasted with the arid nature of West Pakistan. Alternating floods and 
* -Mffit. and salinity from sea water in some areas, are problems in East 
i'asdstan. Water logging and salinity threaten the soil in many areas of West 
Pakistan, and erosion takes a heavy toll. The principal crops of East Pakistan 
are rice, jute, tea and sugarcane ; those of West Pakistan are wheat, 
sugarcane, and cotton. 


6. Until recently the known and ^ron ore of 

to salt chromite, limited supplies of 01 U t ] y - m ^ es t Pakistan and are 

‘medium orTow quality. These reserves arJ ion for new reserves 

SSSta the Second Plan period. 
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CHAPTER 7 
AGRICULTURE 
Policy and administration 

4 GR! CULTURE is viewed in the Plan as a comprehensive operation 
which, in its broad sense, includes crop production, animal husbandry, 
fisheries, forestry, and the associated mechanisms such as land reforms rural 
credit, cooperation, marketing, and Village AID. The Village AID Organi¬ 
sation, though not exclusively concerned with agriculture, is an instrument 
which directly promotes agricultural development.* 

2, in the First Plan me paramount importance of agriculture was clearly 
recognized ; the Second Plan calls for an even more ambitious programme 
on the assumption that until agricultural productivity is vastly increased, 
general economic growth will be stunted. To overcome the physical, 
administrative and technical difficulties that have hampered progress in the 
past, the Plan proposes a shift of resources, including executive talent, into 
agriculture. The agricultural programme aims at : 

(?) self-sufficiency in basic food production, maintaining, as a minimum, 
the present levels of foodgrain consumption for the rapidly 
growing population ; 

()7) raising of dietary standards through increased supplies of fish, 
fruits, vegetables, sugar, and livestock products ; 

(///) expanding the output of jute, cotton, tea, and forest products to the 
maximum possible extent ; ■ 

(iv) working towards an export position across the full production 
front, not excepting foodgrains ; 

(v) increasing employment opportunities and reducing under 
employment in agriculture. 

3 . At the core of the agricultural programme is the determination to 
feed the nation with food grown on its own soil While this policy is justifi¬ 
able on such non-economic grounds as national self-respect, it also has solid 
economic motivations. Yields of foodgrains in the country are among 
the lowest in the world ; and yet comparatively simple practices as well as 
higher technology for raising productivity are well established and only 
waiting for application in the field. Few 'investments offer so rich a return 
ss does the increase in foodgrain production. Concurrently, it is essential 
that production targets for such exportable agricultural commodities as 
jute, cotton, and tea be maintained at optimum levels. All available means 
will need to be employed to increase output and improve quality, but the 
principal need is to achieve higher yields through effective combinations 
of management, labour and material inputs. 


*See Chapter 18. 
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8 . In the Provinces, the Additional Chief Secretary or Commissioner 
in charge of the Planning and Development Department should exeicise overall 
policy supervision of departments responsible for various aspects of agriculture 
iinclud ng animal husbandry, fisheries, forestry and cooperation) and also 
of the Village AID organization. Direct supervision of these departments 
should be the responsibility of a Director-General of Agriculture and an 
Administrator of Village AID of sufficient seniority to lend higher status to 
these organizations because of their important role in the development of 
the country. 

9. Below the Provincial Government level, the governing principles 

should be that : (i) the contribution of District Magistrates and Deputy 

Commissioners to rural development, not inconsiderable at present, will be 
incjeased ; (ii) there will be a substantial enlargement of extension services ; 
(iii) the momentum and capabilities ol Basic Democracies will be harnessed in 
collaboration with Village AID ; (iv) conflicts amorg departments will be 
resolved, while competition for excellence of performance will be encouraged ; 
and (v) agricultural production will be sponsored at the only place where it 
can ultimately take place, i.e. in the villages. 

10. Agriculture needs skills and a^ense of dedication. These qualities 
must be sought out in the government agricultural services and rewarded 
in keeping with the importance of agriculture at this stage ol the country’s 
development. There is need for reconsideration of the emoluments and 
promotion policies applicable to the agricultural services, and for equating 
the status of agricultural administrators and technicians to that o.t the other 
professional personnel. This is especially important in building up and 
maintaining a strong cadre of agricultural field workers. 

Programme acceleration 

11. The Plan programme is designed to deal with the essential problems 
of agricultural development on a broad front, but it assumes that special 
efforts will be made to accelerate development, within the frame-work of 
the Plan, through application of certain high impact devices to areas of 
particular and immediate promise. Two such devices, discussed below, 
offer good prospects in the short run. But the fundamental purpose of 
these devices must be to provide a large scale testing ground for programming 
methods, with a view to their extension to the entire country with such 
modifications as the success or failure of the experiment may suggest. The 
experiment must be observed and evaluated at all stages ; otherwise there 
will be no way of checking the results. 

Cooperative farming and land 

12 . Cooperative farming is one device for accelerating, agricultural 
development. Cooperative farming helps in overcoming limitations of small 
and scattered holdings., and is a means of increasing the size of the unit of cul¬ 
tivation, which should facilitate mechanization of agriculture ; it ensures 
better farming, better marketing, and better credit facilities to the farmers. The 
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Where introduced, the scheme should be placed under a general manager 
with experience of cooperative work, who should be assisted by 
agricultural and other experts of appropriate status and qualifications. 
Although the stall'requirements for the implementation of the scheme will have 
to be worked out in detail, ordinarily a cooperative village of 100 cultivators 
should employ a whole time manager ; and a group of villages should be placed 
under the supervision of an officer of the Cooperative Department, assisted 
by an agricultural specialist. The staff should be paid by the Government 
for the first few years, after which the societies should take over the liability 
by stages. 

Saturation programme 

14. Another device of considerable utility for increasing agricultural 
production is saturation, or area concentration. It involves a careful choice 
of locations, and the application of a balanced combination of the key 
factors of production to those locations. While the details of a saturation 
programme will need to be framed carefully after full consultation with 
agencies responsible for the development of agriculture, the following general 
guidelines are proposed for such a programme : 

(z) The areas for concentration should be selected on the basis pf a 
high potential for quick expansion of agricultural production. 
They should be large enough for conclusive results and should 
preferably be co-extensive with existing administrative units, e.g., 
the district in West Pakistan and the sub-division in East Pakistan. 

07) ThelDeputy Commissioner or the District Magistrate, as the case 
may* be, should have full authority and responsibility for the 
programme within his district. 

077) The prime unit for implementation of the programme should _ be 
as close as practicable to the villages, specifically at the Union 
level. For easy access by the farmers, supplies and credit 
sendees should be centred at least at Union headquarters, it not at 
a lower level. Plentiful supplies of fertilizers and good seeds 
should be stocked in depots located as far as practicable in the 
same premises as the credit agency. Credit should not be issued 
in cash ; vouchers acceptable only for the purchase of tertilizer 
and seeds should be issued instead. Credit is a critical element 
in this type of programme. Cooperatives should, in line with 
national policy, become the vehicle for rural credit and should 
relieve the Agriculture Departments of the routine task oi supply 
distribution. Experimentation with multipurpose services, 
especially marketing, should be undertaken by cooperatives in 
the selected districts. 

(zv) The Village AID Organization, in combination with the institu¬ 
tions of Basic Democracies, should be used as the coordinating 
agency for the programme. The services of village workers 
already in the field should be utilized to the maximum, and 
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Agricultural production targets and achievement during First Plan 
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preference should be given to the concentration areas in the posting, 
of newly trained village workers. 

(v) The key physical inputs of production—water, improved 

and implements, fertilizer, and plant protection-will have to. be 
provided in suitable quantities and at the light time. 

and lower-cost cultural practices, however, d f se ^ ve 1 ^.^tion 
in a programme of this type. Thorough land preparation, 

mulching, line sowing, weeing, composting an 1 , In the? 

intensive practices of known value should be el ] c ^ r ^! d * c i^ cal; 
process, an extraordinary burden will be placed on h ^ 

and information services. Each village in the selected d 
should have at least one demonstration plot with sufficient vauety 
of practices to show what is practicable and what is not. 

Crop production 

15. Physical evaluation of results in crop production has been cwifined 

to these years’, compared with the First Plari targets ^1959^60 The 

ttwKeS weather coudSs prevaiied, Average pro^ 
Suring the four years, compared with the planned increases o 
veat nearly readied the expected level in the case of maize andsu^rau*, 
but fe?l wl below it in the case of rice, wheat, cotton, jute, tea and tobacco. 

Future requirements and production targets 

16 A primary objective of the Plan is to make the country self- 
sufficient in food grains and to improve dietary sta f " d *, lds : in _°improvement 

stsstat 

SS"pfodtets 31 ’' ’^S b Wof^or S crops are ’ summarised! 
in Table 2, and are discussed below. 

m n o At present levH of consumption, foodgrain 

needfor rieto Z cApittioM'9 rillion in 1964-65 will be about 
14 2 million tons'. Atlcling to it the 

" above the bench mmk production of ^ 

million tons will, therefore, lie. aimed at to attain foodgrain self-sufficiency 
by the end of the Plan period. 

18. Cotton .—For cotton, a target of 2*3 million bales has been set for 
1964-65 compared with the estimated production 01 about 1*7 million bale.* 
in 1959-60. To regain the maximum level of exports of raw cotton reached 
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Table 2 

Agricultural production targets , 1964-65 (a) 


Estimated output in 
base period 


Planned output in 
1964-65 


Increase 


Major crops 


East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 


West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 


IFoodg rains: 

Rice (cleaned) ... 

Wheat 

Maize 

Others 

Fibre crops: 

Jute 

Cotton 

Miscellaneous: 

Gram and other pulses ... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Oilseeds (including cotton 
seeds) 

Sugarcane 


Tea 

Tobacco 


Fish 

Timber 


7,376 

7,335 

24 

2 

15 


6,000 

16 


266 

3,016 

122 

3.840 


54-3 
93 0 


223 

270 


1,006 

3,679 

468 

660 


1,650 


654 

1,342 

813 

11,590 


130-0 


67 

46 


Total 

East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

East 

Total Pakis¬ 
tan 

(Thousand tons) 


1 

13,189 

8,752 

7,169 

15,921 

19 

8,341 

8,605 

1,559 

10,164 

17 

3,703 

129 

4,200 

4,329 

438 

470 

3 

679 

682 

50 

675 

15 

731 

746 

■“*“* 

(Thousand bales) 



6,000 

7,300 

— 

7,300 

22 

1,666 

17 

2,275 

2,292 

6 

(Thousand tons) 



920 

275 

750 

1,025 

3 

4,358 

3,295 

1,603 

4,898 

9 

935 

177 

1,053 

1,230 

45 

15,430 

5,460 

15,340 

20,800 

42 


(Million pounds) 



54 • 3 

63 • 8 

— 

63 8 

18 

223-0 

106-0 

148.7 

254-7 

14 


(Thousand tons) 



290 

260 

100 

360 

17 

316 

348 

47 

395 

29 


West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 


Total 


(Per cent) 

23 

55 

14 
45 
11 

(Per cent) 
38 

(Per cent) 

15 
19 

30 

32 

(Per cent) 
14 

(Per cent) 

49 

2 


21 

22 

17 

45 

11 


22 

38 


11 

12 

32 

35 


18 

14 


24 

25 


(a) Base periods for most of the cropfarV: J 

selected to eliminate effects oi exceptional w* - tobacco, fruits and vegetables and 

Wheat in West Pakistan : Average production 1957-581 am J u , 1958 , 5 9. 

jowar, bajra and barley in West Pakistan : Average ^ 1956 . 57 to 1958-59. 

Oilseed in West Pakistan (excluding cottonseed) . L . production of 1958-59. 

Jute in East Pakistan and sugarcane and tobacco j ' - 1938-59 and 1959-60. 

Tea : Average production for the years l 9 cT ..^ j5- - production in 1959-60 as estimated 

Fruits, vegetables, gram and pulses in West Pakistan . bxpoctcn i 

by the Planning Commission. . winn 195 O- 6 O as estimated by the 

Rice, maize and cotton in West Rate..... Expec.ed p.o.K.u.o„ u, 

Planning Commission. , Pmvin-'ial Governments. 

Timber : Expect'd production It.i W5M0IBP■ CenM i FWl eri M Depotoiem. 

Fish ! Expected production m 1959-6U as ^unw y 
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in the past, cotton production should be substantially higher. But cotton 
faces severe competition in the world market from surplus production and 
artificial fibres ; while at home it shares claims on acreage with foodgrain 
crops. A production target of 2-3 million bales of cotton in 1964-65 is,, 
therefore, regarded as more realistic. It will be necessary to increase the 
production of fine qualities, and also to produce cotton with a staple length 
of 1-1/4 inches, which is in heavy demand in domestic and international 
markets. Comilla cotton grown in East Pakistan is the best harsh short- 
staple cotton grown anywhere in the world, and commands a premium in 
price over all comparable varieties. The demand for Comilla cotton can 
reach 50,000 bales, and even increase if supplies can be assured. At 
present production fluctuates widely between 10,000 and 55,000 bales, be¬ 
cause it depends on jhooming (shifting cultivation) by nomads. 

19. Jute .—Consumption of jute by mills and otherwise within the 
country is expected to increase from T5 million bales in 1959-60 to around 
2'6 million bales in 1964-65, Annual exports are expected to be around 
4*7 million bales. It is, therefore, planned to increase production of jute 
from 6 million bales in 1959-60 to 7*3 million bales in 1964-65, an increase of 
22 per cent. Higher jute production will not jeopardize Plan targets for rice 
and other food crops. 

20. Tea.— The target for tea is 64 million pounds, an additional pro¬ 
duction of 9*5 million pounds or 18 per cent above the base period output. 

21. Sugarcane .—The target for sugarcane has been set with the dual, 
aim of permitting a necessary increase in consumption of sugar and gur, and 
of meeting the rising demand for sugar in food processing and other 
industrial uses. Production of sugarcane is expected to increase from 15*4 
million tons to 20-8 million tons, or 35 per cent. 

Sources of increased production 

22. The means required for achieving the production targets can be 
broadly divided into two categories : (i) irrigation and drainage schemes 
designed either to bring new areas under the plough, or to improve areas 
already under cultivation ; and (ii) measures to increase yields by use of 
fertilizers and organic manures, control of plant diseases and insects, use 
of improved seed and adoption of better cultural practices. Table 7* shows 
the planned contribution of different sources of increased production. 
Details are discussed below. 

Development of new areas and colonization 

23. The total land area of the country is some 234 million acres : 36 
million acres in East Pakistan and 198 million acres in West Pakistan. The 
total cultivated area is about 62 million acres ; the remaining approximately 
75 per cent of the area is either uncultivated, forested, unreported or unclassi¬ 
fied. The net area planted to crops is 21 million- acres in East Pakistan and 
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Table 5 

Targets of consumption of fertilizers, 1964-65 


(Thousand tons'! 


Province 

Urea 

Ammo¬ 

nium 

nitrate 

Ammo¬ 

nium 

sulphate 

Super¬ 

phosphate 

Muriate 

of 

potash 

Total 

East Pakistan ... 

117 

... 

10 

120 

10 

257 

West Pakistan 

59 

103 

50 

70 

5 

287 

< 

Total 

176 

103 

60 

190 

15 

544 


The soils of the country, especially of West Pakistt 
In order to enable the land ^ th* h’ m ^i 


27. The soils of the country, especially of West Pakistan, lack organic 

matter. In order to enable the land to bear the burden of vai- 
production, it will be necessary to apply such organic manyones, at present 
bonemeal, and compost in larger quantities. Oil-Increased use of water- 
exported , should be used within the couptr^ pro duction in East Pakistan, 
hyacinth for compost making will b 1 ^ this weed. It is planned to 

and also help in reducing “ - p akislan by distributing the 

increase green-manuring, particulaiiy 

seeds of suitable plants. 

28 . To ensure the success of the programme, the following conditions 

need to be fulfilled substantially subsidized in the 

(f\ The sale ol lertiiizers miuu u , . t u e subsidy should 

tsaxz sssss esfWfc-A*— &«. * 

fertilizers are appreciated. 

(l '° Fe7<*ofrf 

«»> mss “ “ ■” “ 

i a tests should be carried out in all areas. 

(iV) na^lMV m West Pakistan, to determine the general su.tabihty 
Of various fertilizers to local soils. 

c T>,n tip million lias been made in the Plan for the 
dlstributicm of fertilizers and mamwesfand to meet the cost of subsidy. 
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Plant protection 

30. Considerable expansion lias taken place in plant protection 
operations during the First Plan period, and valuable experience gained in 
methods and organization. It is estimated that during 1959-60 about 1 -3 million 
acres under major crops will benefit through ground and aerial operations, 
compared with 200,000 acres in 1954-55; at the same time enough seeds of 
major crops will be treated with preventive chemicals to sow about 3-0 million 
acres, compared with 300,000 acres in 1954-55. The Plan target is to cover 
about 6 million acres by ground and aerial operations—about 15 per cent 
of the area under major crops ; in addition enough seeds will be chemically 
treated against seed-borne and soil-borne diseases to sow about 14 million 
acres. 


31. Timely availability of necessary chemicals and equipment for plant 
protection is essential. At present, almost all the chemicals used are 
imported. Two formulation plants are about to go into production, one in 
each Province ; it will be necessary to provide facilities to private enterprise 
to establish additional formulation plants and for the manufacture of 
pesticides and insecticides. In addition, licences for the import of pesticides 
should be given to experienced companies to encourage private distribution 
and utilization. Also, it will be necessary to prescribe quality, promote 
standardization, and determine safe residual limits for the application of 
different pesticides to various crops. Legislation may be needed to ensure 
that the wiiole of an infected area is covered ; untreated pockets can be a 
source of reinfection and so nullify the benefits of plant protection operations. 
Most of the equipment required for the control of plant diseases and 
pests is at present imported. Equipment such as hand sprayers is being 
manufactured within the country. Facilities will be required for the import 
of raw materials needed to make local manufacture more widespread. 


32. While the control of pests and diseases is being intensified it is 
important that new pests and diseases should be excluded from the country 
by effective quarantine measures. This is all the more necessary because 
of increased communications by air and land routes. 


33. Plant protection services have hitherto been made available free 
of charge to farmers except for nominal charges realised from tea and sugar¬ 
cane growers. Under the expanded programme now proposed, a part if 
not the whole of the cost of plant protection operations should be recovered 
from the farmers. To keep down the cost of the programme, it is essential 
that farmers be induced to contribute the necessary manual labour ; the 
use of hired labour should be minimized. The aim must be that the farmers 
should undertake plant protection measures themselves. Towards this end, 
chemicals and equipment may be sold in the initial years at subsidized rates 
to farmers who carrv out plant protection operations. 


" 34. «««* » 

its, k«“ *-* 

oTpestfand diseases, and resistance to one,meals, «i 

intensified. . . to accoun t recoveries 

35 A provision of Rs. 256 million, ada la .- lant protection 
35 '. A .? Rs. 4 million, has Ixeu « “ - . *: r .. raft required 


programme, covering — 

in the Plan period. 

Seed multiplication and disSrmuttos 

.1 1 _1 I VWl 


'irseed'is^™' Concurrently, new varies amhowever, is 
of 5, t r-niace the older ones, lhe *V ; r e „‘, 0 f t { ie area under major 

crops in fc^i-tShv the end of the First Plan r,' i,t in West Pakistan. 


fSr-—la^Sr S’up a « number 

Tte coverage prop 

shown in Table 6. 

»/~ «*;,%% $S8 “ r "’"' ■’ 

jper cent) 


_-—- 

Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Gram 

Sugar¬ 

cane 

Cotton 

Rape 

and 

mustard 

Jute 

Tobacco 

'5'! 

Bast Pakistan 

nr*.i n.tVJctrm 

... 36 

78 

50 

25 

50 

— 

56 

50 

Zj 

50 

“SO 

. , . ^ 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 


_ 


37 The programme w ' foundation seed on government mrras j 
consuming: first,registered growers; and 

SSl'aSSSS™ r,™,, ««—>. 
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38. Government seed farms .—During the Plan period, government 
seed farms will be extended from 30 thousand acres to 60 thousand acres in 
West Pakistan and from 8 thousand to 17 thousand acres in East Pakistan. 
As noted above, delays have in the past occurred in the acquisition of land for 
seed forms; and purchasing of private land has proved to be very expensive. 
The programme can be promptly executed only if government-owned land is 
made available quickly to the Agriculture Departments, and acquisition of 
private land speeded up. 


39. Registered growers .—Experience has shown that seed production 
by farmers is generally more economical than at government farms. It is, 
therefore, proposed that foundation seed be further multiplied through 
selected growers who will be registered by the Government under specified 
conditions. 'The Government will oiler a premium price for the seed so 
produced ; in return, the registered growers will, sell to the Government all 
the seed they produce. Bv the end of the Plan period it should be possible 
to grow foundation seed for further multiplication on some 700 thousand 
acres in West Pakistan and 200 thousand acres in East Pakistan. As a rule 
the Agriculture Department should not engage in seed distribution, which 
should be undertaken either by the Cooperative Departments or by private 
rprise. 


40. Special attention will be paid to multiplication and distribution of 
seed of improved varieties of fruits and vegetables, particularly potatoes, 
in both the Provinces; of paddy, jute, oilseeds, sugarcane and wheat in Bast 
Pakistan ; and of hybrid maize, wheat, paddy, sugarcane and cotton in West 
Pakistan. Cold storage facilities will need rapid expansion through private 
enterprise in order to meet the increased demand for seed and to overcome 
seasonal gluts at harvest time. 


41. Seed testing and certification .—To ensure that only good quality 
seed is produced and disseminated, a system of seed certification will be 
necessary. For this purpose, four seed testing laboratories will be 
set up during the Plan period, in addition to the two (one in each Province) 
now being established. The aim will be to ensure that only certified seed 
is in use by the end of the Plan period, especially in the case of cotton, jute, 
and maize. All .improved seed distributed for sowing should be treated with 
fungicides and pesticides, and should be coloured to avoid use for human 
consumption. Before a new variety of seed is brought into use in any parti¬ 
cular area, its performance at the regional farms, private as well as govern¬ 
mental, will need to be compared very carefully with that of the varieties 
commonly used locally, so that only properly tested and approved strains 
are multiplied and distributed for general cultivation. 


42. A provision of Rs. 114 million has been made in the Plan for the 
seed programme, after deducting recoveries from sale of improved seed to 
farmers. 
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increase m t~r .„ tion 0 f jmproveu y — > C „ rv ; ces Village 
need for demonstrations by extension serving 

J3S 3 aSSWSSW »‘„T£S»S“3&: 

sss Mart» 32 «r 

ssaww r.»*» - ”„t "■ 


production 

increase 


Hew 

area 


Poodgrains (a) 

East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

p, u Us and vegetables 
East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 

Sugarcane 

East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 

Oilseeds {including cottonseeds) 
East Pakistan 
West Pakistan — 


<»r— 

(Thousand tens) 
2,732 17 

1,376 8 

1,356 26 


540 

279 

261 

5,370 

1,620 

3,750 

295 
55 
240 


13 

3 

24 

12 

2 

16 

11 

2 

14 


(Thousand bales) 

r'tf <1 


Cotton 

East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

Sate 

East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 

Tea 

East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 


626 

1 

625 

1,300 

1,300 


31 

31 


(Miiii° n 

9‘5 

95 


Imoroved Ferti- 
Yvat-r and i lzer 
drainage 


Sources _ _ 

pltnt Improved ;Other 
protection seeds , 


eat Pakistan — _..—- - 

__- — i — -^r a TTnd^^aizer/^r and barley - 

(^Indudes rice, wheat, wciuu 


15 

14 

15 

(Per cent) 

■ye 20 

33 23 

17 l 8 

14 

17 

10 

9 

5 

14 

12 

3 

22 

4 

3 

5 

32 

43 

19 

46 

48 

46 

13 

11 

15 

12 

. 22 

8 

10 

18 

1 

13 

10 

13 

20 

22 

19 

13 

15 

12 

6 

16 

31 

2 

31 

91 

5 

5 

2 

7 

19 

37 

17 

6 

6 

22 

(Per cent) 

39 

18 

6 



100 

—■ 


6 

22 

39 

18 

6 

6 

6 

16 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

9 

9 

' 


(Per cent) 


26 


26 

48 


26 

— 

26 

48 

— 
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Economic iscejraixvsg 

44. In agriculture, as in other sectors of the economy, the Government 
policy favours a diminution of direct controls of a kind that tend to restrict 
production. Instead, the trend is towards general measures aimed at creat¬ 
ing a climate in which farmers should be able to take decisions tree from 
controls but with some assurance of minimum price. With respect o no - 
food crops, policy is comparatively easy to determine. Licensing of j 
acreage, for example, was considered to be a practice of doubtful utility a 
was abolished in 1960. Food crops present more difficult 

in non-food crops, the price received by the farmer must be sufficiently lug 
and predictable to generate his interest in both intensive and^extensive 
measures for increasing output. In addition, however, food is^th ^ © 
item of consumer expenditure, and un-controlled food prices m y * 
present an inflationary threat. Seasonal shortages, hoardi g, «• p 
manipulation are real dangers in a purely free-maiket appioac 

45. In December 1959 a new wheat policy for West Pakistan was 

announced to take effect after harvest of the rabi crop in 1960 . it was 
designed to implement the policy of government retracnon from commer- 
cial operations. Compulsory procurement, was abolished, and P^^ ra t0 
was authorized to move wheat without restriction. As rp 

producers, a more attractive floor price was guaranteed for ft^fhe 

Lid consumers were afforded protection from inflationary 
establishment of substantial reserve stocks. Des^te aU pr^autions, so 

risk of shortages, real or speculative, remains. ^ hl tai Lndlino of P wheat 
the interest of economy, greater efficiency m the physical hand ^ ^ 

and incentive to production. The new policy re P r f, s f^ s m r f S X need 
advantages of a free market mechanism and, at the same time, me nc a 
for reSes, to protect basic food supplies from abus.ve specu a ve 
practices. Compulsory procurement has often been marked by excess ve 
transoort and handling costs, which are certain to be reduced in the 
of private trade. To the extent that these savings are shared, prices wheat 

producers may rise without significant penalty — « 

the advantages of a free market are apparent, certain disadvantages are 
inherent in the new policy. In a year of heavy production, a higher 
guaranteed price may result in a dram on the national e ^ bct l^ ve If ^ t ^fc 
to adverse weather or other causes, production falls, tl 0 f flexibility 
programme may be put to severe test. The guiding rule is 
Producers as well as traders are entitled to reasonable profit °PP 
but if unreasonable profits are made, the first response should be t 
discharge of reserve supplies in critical areas. In extreme cases, punitive 
measures may be necessary to protect the public interest. 


46. East Pakistan is pursuing a similar free-market policy for rice. 
In January 1960 rationing was abolished in 16 of 19 urban centres and 
except for monopoly procurement along the borders as an anti-smuggling 
measure, all procurement wasjjoiade voluntary. The risk factor in the case 
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of rice in East Pakistan is somewhat greater than in the case of^wneat m 
Pakistan. East Pakistan has no guaranteed or other 

to protect it against any shortages from "atural years , 

improvement. The menare of it • leted . a nd the incidence o. 


lOrcig^ 511UU1U -^ 0,1% 

isSsssassss - 

Subsidies 

47. The value of fertilizer itn^oved^attd^ 

fast becoming established m Pakr ^ ' tl J ese materials and services 

drawal of the subsidies aval >e -f . com pi e te elimination. Subsidies 
should be undertaken wtth^a «w ^ reclamatl?I1 may 

in respec 
continue, 

tobetbolished as.quiciay Sd to Search, demonstra- 

the Government m these ® £ C o Une cted with major epidemics of plant 
tion, and the organization work connectea wnn j 

diseases and pests. 

Mechanisation 

48. The programme for mechanization covers the an d 

bulldozers and their accompanying e jl?*Pi erne «ts and the development 
distribution of more efficient agricultura P ^ tlie use G f mechanized 

of power pump irrigation. Becausei labour^ plvntmu, me As 

equipment for genial {actors bulldozers, and power equipment 

recommended in the First d4 nt c f ar eas opened up by 

Should be used chiefly for the '^evdopmeatm ^J on ^ floo d 
irrigation projects, for land reaama , reclamation and 

control purposes. Of particu ar imp i v- e S p ec j a hy in My men singh and 
power pump installations in Ea . j r or development of cultivable 

Sylhet districts, for increased rabi Kalat 

areas in West Pakistan, incJudmg t ,. actors w jth the aim of saving on 
divisions. PossibiUties ofusmgs ^ Some of the machinery 

bullock power, will be thoroughly in S g programmes;for example, 
requirements of the Plan are included under ^hei progiam , vatioQ 

retirements of^anti^ Xl project or 

fflKtSdS In 1 to colonization programme. 
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aq For the efficient use of machinery, well equipped workshops and 

has its own workshop and repaii facilities. * A ^ ^ i* t ^ V>rrma the 

worVshoD at Dacca and two sub-workshops were established. I * g * 
Second Plan period* one main and five subsidiary workshops . w.ll be 

established in West Pakistan and three have 

u-ii'icir.n nt ctratenic nieces. Operations of worksiiops m xn P . , - 

test, and manufacture improved agncul ural. implements, and to 
mechanics, operators, drivers, and other technicians. 

50, . Mechanization rf a.Ko-aj .1 « »X«3SrS 

gjssvs&te -rjag 

tractors, tubewell and small power pump uiydi 11 > 1 fodder . cut ters, and 

the development of moie efficie . Private enterprise should 

improvement of agricultural implements g arid* m chinery to manufacture 
be encouraged to irnpoit necessary- material and agencies 

farm implements. Improved f s models for mass 

should be made available to piivale manuiactu • jffl js as we ll as 

production. Provision has beeii mw , d implements, until such 

^..dpHinn in government workshops oi improved impicuivm , 

time as* private^manufacturers can meet the requirements. 

St A sum of Rs 63 million, after allowing for recoveries, is allocated 
In the Plan for the development of mechanization in agriculture. 


die Refund "of 

ImiulXechniques suited to 

consideration by the Government f,” a s l ' h e l!, e wil! need to be carefully 
on the development of agricultuie, the ., s ^ hemes already under 

examined and expeditiously responsibility 

^ ^ ln VkW the 

requirements of all users of survey results. 

,2 
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re<?r>ons° of various crops to different fertilizers and manures in different 
respond oi a 1 c ome va } ua bl e information was obtained. 

scheme will be further extended during the Second Plan period. Research 

trn^en to^determine 

Pakistan andwil?be expanded during the Second Plan period and extended 
to West Pakistan. 

c A Thf» First Plan proposed that experiments be undertaken on the 
„ lr trvnsum for impnfvbg land, including alkaline, and sahne-alkaU 
PraSlv not dng has been done. These experiments should.be 
surtecl whhout ielay ^ascertain the possibility of finding an economical 
method of improving soils by tne use oi gypsum. 

Agricultural statistics 

« There has been some improvement in the collection and quality 

Comprehensive 1 p^i( S \n^aki«fa^” < iaavellKn C issu^'by 1 the^Ministry 

“ Crops, Vegetable^ and Fruits i - f agriculture are now better 

of Agriculture. The Crop-cutting experiments have been 

staffed with agricultural statistician. P 8 P especially wheat 
conducted to estimate pK*«*onof importat £ j ^ ^ 

^Tollec^ TnrSshed P . number of ^rts ^contaimng 

agricultural ^‘X^SioTof nomenelaturl, improvement of collection 
“ and of"and coverage, and training of personnel. 

c/: tvip nnm^nclature used in the compilation of agricultural statistics 

is not always clear and in l ^ e \ ^^ity'eSltT'in^the terms" us£t 
uniformly interpreted. For “ g •< cultivated land ”, “ net area 

« forestland so on. A clarifica- 

tion of the terminology used is called tor. 

^7 Statistics on acreage of crops need improvement in coverage and 
57. Statist T^ ot Poi-ict'in where field surveys are not made and 

accuracy, especially m East Pakista , ^ l [t l assistants who usually 

the estimates are based on reports trom ^ cl !c r ^t mentatio ^ of land 

s SSll “ ”” 
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and Khairpur Divisions, the unit of assessment is a survey number and the rate 
of assessment is one applicable to the highest assessed crop grown in whole 
or part of the survey number. As a result, the revenue staff, at the time of 
crop inspection, seldom record the actual area under crops., although the 
instructions call for this information. The names, but not the actual acreage, 
of crops grown in a given survey number are recorded, which serves the 
purposes of revenue assessment but not of agricultural statistics. 

58. Statistics relat ing to estimates of crop production are also of doubtful 
value. They are made by multiplying yield by area harvested or sown. 
Working out of acre yield is generally a matter of subjective judgment of the 
enumerator and others, assisted by some experimental data. In order to 
estimate the acre yields of major crops, crop cutting experiments on a random 
sample basis have been tried. It is necessary to experiment further during 
the Second Plan period to determine the merits of the system as a check 
against the present estimates. Provision has been made in the Plan for 
expanding the scope and coverage of these experiments. 

59. A serious deficiency in agricultural statistics is that about 83 million 
acres, or 35 per cent of the total land area, mostly in West Pakistan, remains 
unreported. The First Plan recommended that these areas should be 
surveyed and included in the crop reporting system. Under the land reforms 
scheme being implemented at present, these areas are now to be surveyed and 
necessary data collected. Until this survey is completed, periodic sample 
surveys should be of advantage. 

60. Data on area and production of minor crops such as fodders, pulses, 
vegetables, nnd fruits should also be collected and published. An annual 
index of agricultural production for each Province and for the country as 
a whole should be prepared. The collection, compilation and dissemina¬ 
tion of agricultural price data should be so designed as to provide the informa¬ 
tion required by growers, traders and consumers. In particular, there are 
no statistics of prices received and paid by farmers. Arrangements should 
be made to collect and publish such prices if possible on a monthly basis. 

61. The agricultural census, now in progress, is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1960. The assembled data should be processed speedily, and 
made available for scientific agricultural programming. 

Farm management and economic studies 

62. Agriculture in the country is generally being practised for 
subsistence and not as a business. Until farming becomes more profitable ; 
the farmer will not have the capital to invest in its further development. 
Studies in farm management and production economics should, therefore, 
bo developed through agricultural. colleges and other agencies. With the 




Agricultural marketing 


iculturai parted 

. Aarx sss 

SS^^SSSfeafeS 

L“Sbti«?='>»”“2«> "5"* •stassiwasR 

fC ftf £ 0'fwS. SS BSS? Am. «“* 
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ci Aoart from wool, rape seed, budei an 1 w ork on grade 

been don^ about grading of other cmnmod,^ ^ ^ Cotto „ 

SiffiWfSf >Crik, r££ t?88(UVggj| 

ass wt^»«&ssa! ?’ “-?« 

&nc« Food Act and the specifications prescribed by .b* Cooperat. 

M d Marketing Advisen in tbe Han to meet the cost 

Foodgrain storage ^ r ~r\iv 

fi6 It was estimated in the First p] ? n ^h^ctoSlf/Tonstrofted byto 
f iihnu* 1-5 to 2*0 million tons was lequire . ^ j iaS increased the 

Central* and Provincial Go^nment^ &0 against 590 OCK) tons 
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bringing the total capacity to 2 million tons, out of which 780,000 tons 
will be constructed during the Second Plan period. The. position of 
government owned storage since 1955 is given in Table 8. 


Table 8 

Government owned foodgrain storage capacity, 1955 to 1965 

(Thousand tons) 


Central Government 



East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

West - 
Pakis¬ 
tan 

lo 

East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

In 

West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

In 

Kara¬ 

chi 

Total 

JLUTAJL 

Serviceable storage capacity 
in March 1955 ... 

150 

365 


• ♦ * 

75 

75 

590 

Storage capacity added in 
First Plan period 

250 

135 

w. 

3 

85 

88 

473 

Storage capacity to be con¬ 
structed in Second Plan 
period ... 

250 

200 

115 

103 

no 

328 

778 

Total storage capacity 

projected for 1965 ; ... 

650 

700 

115 

106 

270 

491 

1,841 


Agricultural research 

67. Both long-term and short-term research is basic to future 
development. Emphasis in the Plan is somewhat heavier ^ on short-term 
research because of the urgency of increasing agricultural, particularly 
foodgrain. production. Research in such fields as the evolution ox better 
varieties of crops, manurial trials, and the processing and use of agricultural 
produce has yielded valuable results in the past. Some important matters 
for research are noted in preceding paragraphs; other urgent problems whic 
need concentrated effort are discussed below. 


68. Rice .—Valuable research has been done in West Pakistan on the 
evolution of new varieties; progress in East Pakistan, however, has been 
slow. Research on rice in East Pakistan should in future concentrate upon 
selection of the best, varieties from the existing improved strains, and upon 
conducting zonal trials with these varieties. Research is also needed in both 
the Provinces on crossing of indica and japonica species and on evolving 




such varieties as can stattdhea^t doses °£ d ® rtl ^u d Y e fto U photo-pfriodism and 
to ££&£*& should also be undertake, 

69. Wheat. —Evolution of {mP 10 ^ L r eSvelT4^^d the 1 older ones 8 

history, and many new C-27? aid dirk. V There is need to combine 

high yields with resistance to diseas^pt ^ sh ort i(?ds 0 f growth. 

™ «« - »«'“ 

70. Maize. —Research on .hybrid maiz^ winch was" “ t wdffr 

Pakistan about 1952 and mtensi , ,| To reduce tlie lime taken 

conspicuous success at Pesha^.Ziols are Sg established in submontane 
to produce^hyl work r wdlt «palded e during g thfSecond Plan period. 

71 . Other foodgrains— Little• res»rch‘ ^ "Sbstations in areas 

barley and oats. These crops wil need attent ^ since hajra ls a cross- 
where these crops are largely grow .. nro K]etns* suitable strains need 
fbrhhzedcrop. |s Wfing bT^-Ks selection. Varieties 

S g^SSVSS SSiS A »b. 

^ „ nr | Co 313 have been grown lor 

72. Sugarccme—Vsneties Co. 3 j£ riorating; moreover, they are 

ve ars but their quality and yie varieties will need to be evolved, 

susceptible to pests like pyri a. because the crop bears viable seeds 

resistant to pests, diseases an f p ^ stan) but not in West Pakistan, cross 
under natural conditions in Ea p a kistan by expanding the existing 

S«« P1.TO 1. CP. Provii^s- 

, 3 . S V r 

suc^eds, it will reduce the c ° s ‘ 0 i P ™odi.ce mo.e beet seeds. Efforts to do 
The main problem wHl then be to pro< suitable areas by the Agriculture 

^pa a ;?ment a y nd lil be expanded to other areas. 

74. Jute .-A great deal of gffff 1 'o^S^fand^-mhaTbeen evolved 

continued for varieties wh ‘ d fl n l ’ d ! anddrouglit', and which are fast growing 

rot and black band dlse f“’ fl °^ 

and early matunng, and less sensitive ro pu t 
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75. Cotton. —Important work has been done on cotton, and most of 
the area under cotton is sown with improved varieties suited to local’ 
conditions. Emphasis will be on varieties with longer (i.e. 9 1-1/4 inches) 
and more staple length, better spinning value, higher ginning percentage 
and greater yield of oil from cotton seed. Cotton root-rot is a serious 
malady and has so far defied treatment. Work on this disease should be 
intensified. 

76. Potatoes .—To find better varieties of potatoes, its seed was imported 
from Europe and trials made during the First Plan period. The ultimus 
variety proved successful, and is being multiplied and distributed. Attention 
should be directed to cross-breeding Solatium tuberosum with other species 
such as S. demimsum , S. acaule and S. andigenum. To increase and cheapen 
seed supplies, investigations into the possibility of growing an early summer 
crop in low hill areas on a commercial scale are essential; selected chemicals 
should be tried to break the dormancy of freshly harvested tubers. For sweet 
potatoes, research both on varieties and marketing is needed. 

77. Vegetable crop.?.—Augmented production depends largely on 
supply of high quality seed. Continuous efforts axe necessary for evolving 
varieties which combine high yields with early maturity and resistance to pests 
and diseases. Specific problems needing greater attention include evolution 
of onion varieties with better storage quality, investigations on buttoning and 
bolting of cauliflower, forcing of vegetable crops, and studies on the produc¬ 
tion of seed in different localities. Production of turmeric and fennel is- 
promising and should be encouraged. 

78. Fruit crops. —An outstanding achievement in recent years is the 
introduction of two varieties of tangerine, known as kinno and fritter, which 
are superior to the varieties now grown. Research will be undertaken on 
improvement of quality and yield of fruits, which vary widely in different 
localities. There is also scope for introduction of temperate fruit strains 
from Europe and America into the hills and sub-montane regions of West 
Pakistan. Other important problems for research are biennial bearing and 
malformation of mango inflorescence, tristeza and granulation in citrus, 
stock-scion effects and use of synthetic growth-regulating substances in 
propagation. In addition to its consumption as dab (juice taken from raw 
coconut), coconuts are a source of copra and oil of high commercial value. 
Coconuts are mainly grown in East Pakistan on some 64,000 acres. There 
is great scope for increasing the cultivation of this crop in other suitable 
regions of the Province. The crop can also be introduced in the coastal 
areas of West Pakistan. Effort should be made to evolve varieties of coconut 
of high yields and superior quality fruit ; experiments are needed also to 
develop better agronomic practices for promoting uniform quality. 

79. Water requirements of crops. —Concentrated research is necessary 
covering not only how much water is needed by each crop for healthy growth 
in various regions, but also the correct time and method of application so 
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82. A provision ^of Rs. 33 by'tlieVakistan Central Cotton 
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Animal husbandry 

83 The aims of self-sufficiency ln basic^ooi ^req^ as m e at> 

^ration of dietary standaius t.uoug prot ^ animal husbandry, 
fi’lk, and eggs, presuppose a marheid mpr o ^ is __ an(3 will for some tune 
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improvement existing a S Enough comparatively greater 
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better prospects of implementation. 
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crimiff 1 slander 1 of Quality stock, and degenerative breeding. Tie 
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qualify is much poorer in East Pakistan as compared to West Pakistan, 
and the number larger in relation to feed and fodder supplies of that 

Province. 

gs There is a serious shortage of good animals for draught, milk, 
icat'"'wool, hides and skins, and even poultry and poultry products are 
earce For example the West Pakistan Government has estimated that 
Gainst the "current requirements of the Province, there is a deficiency of 
.bout one and a half million work animals, and that this figure is likely to 
rke to some three million when the newly irrigated areas come under cultiva- 

Go'- 41 v .i < « i t j.1-_ _i_ „ r i* ,_ j _x_ 


me 

sc 



j» ie breeding programme in the First Plan was designed to conserve 
, orf j'a r <d‘p' stock, improve breeds through selective breeding, multiply 
Vree^* and distribute them to the farmers. Five breeding farms 
established during the Plan period for developing indigenous breeds 
jA'b o^abted to particular areas, cross-bred with foreign strains where 
^rinVe" These farms have multiplied livestock and poultry, and distributed 
x rvrn \- n -s of better quality bulls, cockerels, and eggs. Artificial 
! a A*. ' W ps practised at eight centres to increase the serviceability 

U r mUr euality bulls and make good the existing shortage. The breeding 
Programme, however, fell short of the First Plan targets ; much remains to 
be done in the Second Plan period. 

on c r ,. u b stock in (he villages will be castrated so as to check 
,i,,generative breeding ; only selected and superior males should be used in the 
THres t 0 upgrade indigenous breeds, in East Pakistan the number or cattle 

• ™rch Vnm than the"supplies of feed and fodder can support efficiently. 
p H >uw ihe^core for increasing fodder supply in the Province during the Plan 
'--iod i^limited, it is necessary to reduce the cattle population ; this can be 

* i PrpH through limiting the number of livestock a farmer may maintain, in 
tZ lion to the size of the holding. 

The Plan proposes that some 20 new government breeding farms 
i -iXr be established, and an equal number of existing farms improved 
r!°rrovide more Irish quality bulls. Qualified geneticists should be 
ll.pf to all breeding farms. Private breeders will be encouraged. 


centres will be set up, paint ui*uiy m uit uuw wh^xv. ui^umg 

arrangements are not easily available. Zones will be specified for the various 
breeds and efforts will fee made gradually to eliminate other breeds than those 
preferred for each zone. This will help to develop and thereafter to maintain 
I uriiv of the breeds, and improve the stock. 
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In one year, it was recorded in certain parts of Hyderabad and Khairpur 
Divisions that the incidence of various parasitic diseases affecting cattle and 
sheep was 30 to 50 jser cent. Various measures to prevent and control live¬ 
stock diseases, parasitic or virus, were recommended in the First Plan. These 
included identification of the source of infection, intermediate carriers, and 
afflicted animals, which become sources of infection and carriers themselves ; 
prevention throiigli vaccination and inoculation ; and ear-marking of key 
veterinary hospitals to function as centres of protective activity. During 
the First Plan period 26 new hospitals and dispensaries were opened and 16 
mobile units provided, against the target of 52 and 20 respectively. Supplies 
of medicines were improved both in quality aud quantity, and basic research 
and education facilities expanded. The Second Plan provides for the 
establishment of 100 new veterinary hospitals and dispensaries, and the 
modernisation of 250 existing dispensaries, priority in facilities being given 
to areas which are remote and inadequately served. It also provides 
for the establishment of 60 new mobile dispensaries to deal v/itli 
serious outbreaks of epidemics, and to help in creating immune belts in 
border areas to check the introduction of diseases into the country. In the 


sparsely populated areas of Quetta and Kalat Divisions where dispensaries 
are widely dispersed, abriut 140 camel and jeep units will be provided to 
give greater mobility to veterinary staff. Boat units will be provided to serve 
areas in East Pakistan which are, cut off .during the monsoon. 

Y> y-M ^ 

94. Large n limbers of cattle and sheep are brought into the country by 
powindas (nomads) from Afghanistan. These animals bring with them 
parasitic and other contagious diseases which affect the health of the local 
livestock. To check the spread of such diseases twenty-five outposts will 
be established on the recognised routes used by powindas , to treat and inoculate 
animals. Facilities at the existing diagnostic laboratories will be expanded, 
particularly in East Pakistan, where new laboratories will be established. 
The production of biological products such as sera and vaccine will be 
sufficiently increased ai me laboratories during the Plain* period tajwcet 
full the needs of the expanded programme. These products and other impor¬ 
tant medicines should, in the long run, be manufactured on a commercial 
basis through private enterprise as far as possible, the role of the Govern¬ 
ment being restricted to prescribing and enforcing the required standards. 


Animal nutrition 

95. Feed and fodder supplies, particularly in East Pakistan, are limited. 
Reliable data are not available to measure the feed and fodder shortages, 
but visual inspection indicates that the deficiencies are large. In East Pakistan, 
the increasing pressure of population on land has resulted in the conversion 
of village pasture lands to paddy or jute cultivation, and there are hardly 
any grazing grounds for cattle. In West Pakistan, the pressure on range 
lands is heavy, and has ted to over-grazing, which has adversely affected fodder 
supplies. Certain crop and animal by-products now exported could be used 
for feeding of livestock. 



. j \x/^ct Pa lei staii were surveyed during th© 

96. The range lands ® W “ l s J al cond ition and cattle carrying 
First Plan period to asse “. ‘'. tuition'and fodder varieties was expanded 

aXMH^SSy W ^ Agricultural 

^wa^“ablished programme, initialed 

of livestock are so great that lar^e tienc ^ Second Plan period The 

?; l e First Plan period will be f^P^w apfidts will be surveyed ; intensive 
nam?e and extent of feed f d a ‘°^„ de fod de r production will be under¬ 
cultivation of ”g t s er "/ops developed ; selected range lands witn qm. 
ot^ts of dewfopment will be utilized. 

prospects . maillly because the pressure 

97 Little fodder is grown in ^s of any substantial areas trout 

of population does not Pe rI H\ dl X bhrodu/tion of irrigation (not 
food to fodder production. Pakistan) for producing a second crop 
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98 The East Pakistan AgricuUure Ere^rtincnt possibilities tof 
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generally surplus to the local requirements, but poor transport checks the flow 
of milk to the towns, where milk is both expensive and aduiteiated. Lack ot 
adSuate faciS tor the transport of milk results in low returns to the 
oroducers and means little incentive for the tanners to produce milk for 
the towns. The immediate problem is thus of transportation or surplus 
milk from the rural areas to the deficit urban areas. 

101 During the Second Plan period, transport facilities will be improved 
to bring milk from the rural areas adjoining big towns. A milk re-cons ab¬ 
lution llant will be established in Karachi for combining imported milk 
oowder*with supplies of fluid milk from the surrounding rural areas where 
milk collection and chilling centres will be set up. The chilled milk Ji 
brought in insulated vans to the processing unit where u will teMriudv #d 
nasteurized and distributed to the consumers, through milk booths. Muk 
Funolv to Dacca and Lahore will be improved by setting up large dairy farms on 
the outskirts of the two cities; milk thus produced will be collected, pasteuiizea 
oTsterflized and distributed! Powdered and condensed milk plants will be 
established in surplus milk producing areas away from the towns where ns 
transoort to cities in liquid form creates difficulties. A survey for this purpose 
is bein cr conducted. This will help to make better use ot the available milk 
and wSuncourage increased milk production in the countryside, in response 
fn a^Ld mwkTting facilities. A baby-food plant lias already been set 
no at RaishSd in East Pakistan, while another plant at Okaia and a sterii e 
millc uS? at Rawalpindi will be established during the Plan period by private 
enterorise Testing of milk for purity and effective enforcement ot the aws 
,St adulteratioS will be necessary. Superior breeding cows and buffaloes, 
imnnrted into the towns as milch animals, are sold for slaughter altei they 
become dry In order to conserve this stock and to check the indiscriminate 
slaughter, salvage farms near the towns should be opened, where dry cattle 
could be maintained at reasonable cost. 


Livestock products 

102 To improve sanitary conditions in the congested ciiies, supply h e iteij 
aualitv mea and make efficient use of by-products, slaughter-houses should 
he removed to the outskirts of large cities and operated on modern lines. 
An abattoir for Karachi was sanctioned in 1959. The experience gamed m 
operating this abattoir will guide similar schemes for Dacca and Lahore. 


Research 

103 Sectors of livestock research needing close study are causes and 
pnntrn s 0 f parasitic, virus, and bacteriological disease^ ; causes of sterility 
Animal 1 breeding and artificial insemination techniques ; processing oi dairy 
nroducts • dairy bacteriology ; poultry and animal nutrition ; and preparation* 
and storage of biological products. 
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Institutes at Comilla and Peshawar, wor ongu^ Animal Husbandry 

M nSfy of Agriculture and expanded. The faciht.es for 

Colleges of Lahore and Myrnensiugn ^ of ex i s ting laboratories at 

research will now be enlarged, vvidi_ , -^ of new laboratories, A station 

the research institutions, and th ■ . * • ._ established at Karachi under 

Sr research on artificial insemination is hen>8 Second plan period 

f Z aegt of CENTO to come into'°P r e?“bS within the Directorate of 
We f H P t* tfstadyliwstockVioduction economics. A similar 
" trill rSblished il East Pakistan. 

Training of personnel faciU ties were expanded in the two 

105. During the First Plan ’ . j D f stoc k assistants and animal 
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Requirements of animal husbandry staff, 1960-65 



East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

Graduates and post-graduates 
Existing vacancies ... 

Total 

230 

12 

e«» 

550 

168 

125 

905 

180 

242 

718 

125 

1,085 

Stock assistants 

Existing vacancies ... 

Total 

110 

♦ • ♦ 

At # “ f 

530 

13 

125 

765 

13 

110 

543 

125 

778 


107. It is estimated that against these-[teTan^a^many Ttock assistants 
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personnel will continue to increase in future years, it is proposed to expand 
further the facilities at the existing colleges and schools during the Plan period. 
In addition, post-graduate courses will be started at the Colleges of Animal 
Husbandry, with refresher courses for field staff. 

Development expenditure 

108. Table 10 below gives the development expenditure allocated for the 
animal husbandry programme. 


Table 10 


Public sector development expenditure on animal husbandry , 

1960-61 to 1964-65 


(Million Rupees) 



East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

Disease control 

18-1 

22* 1 


40-2 

Breeding ... 

0-9 

25-2 

... 

26-1 

Education and research 

6T 

2-4 

ill 

19 *6 

Dairying ... 

14-9 

5-4 

4‘6 

24-9 

Others 

... 

6-9 

6-3 

13-2 

Total 

40.0 

62.0 

22 0 

124 0 


Range management 

109. West Pakistan has large areas of land which are either too arid or 
too steep and rocky for farming. Most of these areas are located in the Dera 
Ismail Khan, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Hyderabad, Quetta and Kalat 
Divisions, and in parts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi Divisions. Due to the 
high intensity of grazing in these areas in the past, most of the lands have been 
practically denuded of their natural vegetation, and their livestock carrying 
capacity has been seriously impaired. As the supply of feed and fodder in 
other areas is also limited, the condition of livestock is generally unsatisfac¬ 
tory in most parts of the Province. Range management, therefore, assumes 
special importance in West Pakistan. It is not important in East Pakistan 
since rainfall is generally high, and farming and forestry constitute the main 
land uses in that Province. Livestock rearing is not generally a means of 
livelihood in East Pakistan. 

HO. The First Plan suggested that in conjunction with reconnaissance 
soil surveys of West Pakistan, a survey of potential areas for range development 
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114. Despite denudation over the centuries, the country still has 
considerable forests, which cover about 8 • 7 million acres, or 3*7 per cent of 
the total land area. That this great national resource has not been exploited 
satisfactorily is evidenced by the scale of timber imports, which amounted 
to Rs. 20 million in 1958. Recent sharp rises in the prices of forest products 
indicate a widening gap between demand and effective supplies. The lack 
of firewood promotes burning of dung cakes which in turn deprives the 
soil of manure and affects its fertility. With the increased tempo of develop¬ 
ment and rising national income, the demand ^ for wood for industrial use 
and for domestic consumption is likely to rise iurther. The Plan attempts to 
deal with problems of timber extraction and regeneration. It provides for 
augmentation of quantities of timber and fuel to meet the growing demand, 
while taking account of the protective value of standing forests, and of 
the danger to long-run supplies from over-cutting. 

115. The main forests in West Pakistan lie in the northern areas, 
including the States of Amb, Chitral, Dir, and Swat. Ihere are also dry hill 
forests in the Quetta and Kalat Divisions, and in the northwestern tribal 
areas. Plantation forests are located largely in the former Punjab, and are 
now being extended into the former province oi Sind. "1 he natural timber 
forests of West Pakistan are coniferous, lying in the hilly and mountainous 
regions where the growth rate is slow and regeneration in cut-over 
areas is not always successful. Large areas of West Pakistan have been 
completely denuded over the years ; luxuriant forests which once covered 
the lower Indus Basin are now non-existent. Broadly speaking, it is doubtful 
whether the present rate of extraction can be increased substantially without 
the danger of further reducing the forest area \ a forest inventory can provide 
a more definite answer. In the more settled areas of West Pakistan, trees 
continue to be cut excessively to meet timber and fuel requirements ; this 
further reduces the forest wealth. 

116. In East Pakistan, the main forests are the evergreen and semi- 
evergreen forests of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the tidal forests of the 
Sunderbans. Extensive unexploited deciduous forest resources are also 
found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Smaller forests are found in the Dacca, 
Mymensingh, and Sylhet districts. The possibilities of immediate increases 
in extraction in East Pakistan are considerable even on the basis of present 
limited information ; the chances of short-term economic returns from the 
accessible reserve areas appear to be equally favourable. Prospects of 
expanded afforestation and natural regeneration are promising; because of 
favourable climate conditions, forest growth is rapid, and natural regeneration 
is good. 

General approach to forestry development 

117. The main objectives of the forestry programme are increased 
extraction in East Pakistan, and afforestation in West Pakistan, with emphasis 
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through a gradual process of social evolution. ^ ^ available to absorb 
cientland for settled subsistence larming . forms of horticulture, 

the former jhoomers, replacements may ^ Restock production based on 

cash crops grown on sma Afforestation programmes througho 

imoroved grasses and fodder crops. ^ demand for the various torest 

the Province must be related to pi P ', .• mus t be produced through 

Oducts. Raw materials for he> new .ndustnes of rubbe r. 

1 19. The afforestation progra^me^n^West^PaUistan^will^t»a^ emen ^ 

in natural geograplucal region , i _ . suc b as irrigation, soil conser- 

and related to other development acti difficulties of rapid expan- 

vation, and range management. B.caus 0 f the areas newly 

sion of the natural forests in West Patast^ , for , anting forests to increase 
irrigated by barrages have - Fxtension of irrigated plantations is a.so 

and Sind Provinces. 

120. There are two types of ^J'^^uftifpurpo^sod and water survey 

the forestry programme. The first s graniraes relating to crop 

which is advocated elsewhere Afforestation plans should be related to 

husbandry and water cievelopme . where new forest crops and species 

soil and water data, particularly m !. ediate importance to the forestry 

are to be tried. The second survey of whi ch is being under- 

programme concerns i^ staIi The extent and composition of the 

taken in both East and West Pakistan inventory preparation 

country’s forest reserves are not ^period. First attention 
in both Provinces will be accelerated during me rx f 
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will be given to the more accessible and economically important areas. In 
East Pakistan these are mainly government reserve forest areas ; in West 
Pakistan such areas he in Amb, Chitral, Dir, and Swat. Aftei the 
of the reserve areas has been completed, the unclassified forest land will by 
surveyed to determine what further areas should be reserved, and what 
areas be left to private development. 

121. The present staff of the Forest Department in East Pakistan will, 
if necessary, be assisted in completing the survey by consultants from^^ 
especially in interpreting the aerial maps and preparing the imentoiies, 
cohecting data on growth rates, and estimating regeneration prospects. 
In West Pakistan the aerial photography carried out some years ago covereu 
much of the forest area, but the Forest Department has neither adequate 
trained staff nor equipment to interpret the mosaics ; both will be provided 
during the Plan period. In addition, the West Pakistan Water and 
Development Authority is carrying out aerial Photography ot 
areas not already covered to prepare a programme ior wa ^rshednianag^ 
ment The use of the aerial photographs, m conjunction with held che^, 
is essential for the rapid preparation of an inventory. A 
ment survey will be made to ascertain present land use as well a t. 1 

and livestock population of the area. It will include classification of _ 
by slopes, and the mapping of range lands and scrub and coniferous forts^ 
according to conditions of growth. Based on this surv^ a dehukd 
conservation and afforestation programme will be prepared. The treatm ^ 
of the Indus and the Jhelum watersheds is included in the Plan. As m 
inventory is completed for particular areas, working plans for both East and 
West Pakistan will be developed for extraction, utilization, and regenei ation 
or afforestation ; such plans already exist for some of the accessible leserve 

areas. 

Extraction and use 

122. The First Plan provided for an increase in timber production of 
about 26 per cent. Performance has been below expectations, and an increase 
of only about 13 per cent was achieved. The chief reason was slow progress 
in the' major timber extraction scheme in. the Chittagong Hill ffacts, where 
against a target of 40,000 tons of timber a year, only 10,000 tons a year were 
extracted. This was due to delays in providing machinery and saw mills and 
in building adequate access roads, and also to the failure to complete the 
Kaptai dam on schedule, which meant limitation ot floating capacity oi 
the Karnafuli river above the dam. In West Pakistan, i worbng plans 
for the extraction of timber from the forests of Amb, Chitral, Du, Sw«.t £ 
other areas of Frontier Regions were not prepared because of varioiu 
administrative difficulties, nor was the exploitation oi the Thatta tidal to rests 
undertaken for the same reason and also because of lack oi river crait. 

123. For the Second Plan period, the annual target of timber ex raction 
from the Chittagong Hill Tracts will be increased to 45,000 tons by 1P64-65. 
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The second and of {^“p 

these areas should xea^h abo ^ programme includes also the 

jw*5** 

equipment and accommodation for staff. 

124. In West Pakistan, 150 miles of roads mil be ^“^“^proginmme 
country so as to reduce explo.taaon f costs. ^ fe s of tb e northern 

includes preparation oi wo * o P ^ been little exploited and not much 
areas of West Pakistan. These.aieas have been m survcys W1 U be 

is known about them. Du g exploitation prepared. Any extraction 
conducted, and working p ans f than maintain output at its present 

programme in these areas will limited extraction has already gone 

fevls because the total forest ama toft* wood production 

aawssstt. asa.**. »*» <*■» 

125 The efficient use h{ ! S'^‘ d r “^ C ^i^ U treateti''wLih [s.Trva- 
timber should be seasoned, and i arif i railway sleepers should be 

ti“es ; construction t^ber. **8«P /ems win prolong'the life of available 
nres Mved bv creosotmg. These treatin , e + m future years. In 
supplies and will reduce she demand fm „ P£ rvation an d creosoting plant, 
West Pakistan two seasoning k,i 1^ built in the public sector 

and two preservation and u^atm.nt plants a ^ Industdes Development 

during the Plan period. Th ®^ si f i. a ^blishiiig saw mills and creosotmg 
Corporation will be tesponsib t^velrmment of pre-fabricated structural 

plams, and for the Materials. Two timber 

materials, box-wood, wood oil, h y * eration in East Pakistan, and a third 
preservation plants aie alieady should be executed tn paruci- 

will begin operation soon. {r private capital is not forthcoming, 

tssut fsasiJusu a*—«»*— *• 

industries directly. 

Afforesiaiion and regeneration 

126. As indicated above, an ^“oplhMm™ output U over a 

by afforestation or natura regeneration > ^su p previously forested 
£nod of time. In West Pa astan, w* ' 3 afforestation programme ts 

=' ^nSSri “elation is insufficient m mos 



watershed around Warsak, ana o< ^er storage basins, 

should be pushed aheaa to avoid prematu pl “ g j luded schemes for areas 
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for crop cultivation More than 190,000 acre 5 * e _ r ® Fhs't Plan 

about 170,000 acres regenerated during ^ first three years ot t F u b 
period. During the Second Plan period allore aimi Niti ata 

concentrated in these areas, covering almost 200,000 acies. in am 
150,000 acres will be regenerated. 

127. Because of the limited possibilities of 

natural forests of West Pakistan, it is n1 cula J ! y f or firewood produc- 
of the newly irngated areas undet tore.b.p t la^ y HO 000 acres 

tion. The programme includes the aBoicstauon. covering 

of irrigated land during the Plan period. , orname ntai 

2 000 acres will be developed to produce shmiam seedlings and 

species. 

128. There are ample opportunities foi increasing j^firsUhree years 

planting trees along roads, canals, and riven D^i. g canal banks 

of the First Plan period, N mta oi iwd. nfooites that trees should be 
were olanted with trees. The Secon c_i o-i<And -ana’s in West Pakistan, 
planted along approximately.2,000 miles otshould 
The Departments of Irrigation this 

act in close cooperation with me JForest. P 1 ; / / range ) lands under 

proposal. There are large areas ol bela (rivern^) and ^ need to 

the control of the Forest and Revenue Dep*■ wliich cannot be 

be surveyed to determine their possible uses ’ a t by the Fores. 


Farm forestry 

129. The planting of trees by the newly^lonteTareit 

of their fields will be encouraged especially *" y dit ; on Q f a llot- 

Four trees per acre should be planted by <ach tairnu a should 

ment of land by the Government. In .settled «cas th .\? 8 workerr aQ( j 

jws»«sW aswfetf ™ »■“ - 

forest districts. 


130 Two methods 
areas in East Pakistan, 
plant trees around their 
Second, the Government 
unculturable waste land 
in addition to planting 
semi-hardwood species, 


will be used to overcome the paucity of forest 
First, private landowners will be encouraged to 
homesteads and on unculturable village waste land, 
will undertake the afforestation of 18,000 acres of 
in compact blocks and deteriorated forested aieas, 
about 30,000 acres with industrial hardwood and 
such as teak, sal, jaral, semul , kadam and petali. 
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Scientific forest management will be offorart 

MV™* lands unfit for farming ; 25,000 
acres of these lands will be planted with sal. 

Afforestation of frees of special economic importance 


. _ .co'nd Plan period with varietiesthe 

returns. These plantations will include 2,4 0 a- J. 3,000 acres 

Abbottabad Circle 1,000 Serry, hydia travia, and 

of poplar, and similar action, lac cultivation 

gmednia in the Koto «ud Sakk - 8 medicinal plants will be expanded. 

&ws*.3tsss* g-* ^ssxssrz 

Zmi^tcS^iyoZck and rauwolfla serpentina on 300 acres. 

132. Bee keeping, lac cultivation,^and sericulture will oe d v . P 
subsidiary forest industries m both Province. 

Research 

i io o+ m-pQpnt beine undertaken by the Central 

133. Forestry research is at juesent g Agriculture Council 

as well as Provincial Oov ^ 0 ^ which includes the production 

of Pakistan supports the rese^ ,h p g bli 0 f a research sub-station 

of seeds and medicinal plains, Ue-st d the establishment 

for medicinal plants and ?hnibs «i Pakistan.^ a ^ cuUural crops . The 

of shelter belts to•study Eludes research on silvicultural, 

programme for both trie 1 *ovi _ problems and on sorest 

botanical, ecological, entomotogicd_and\pilot project will 
plants, seed treatment, and diy f ^ th ^ econom ic possibilities of 

be carried out m East t-aki ^ ' CnteHiu extract will be tested for 

growing cashew nuts mahua, and ^ , bark as a tanning 

he production of kafha as be expanded. This 

material. Research on the u c chnr°^terts t ^cs of various woods, the 

will include studies of the uses, plywood, chip- 

suitability of indigenous timba tor ;J1 , be undertaken on 

Pakistan F»a« Collar a«l * 

Institute, Peshawar. 
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Education and training 

134. Tlie Forest Departments are under-staffed, and the development 
programme will require substantially larger number of technicians at all 
levels. During the First Plan period, the building of the Pakistan Forest 
College and Research Institute at Peshawar was undertaken ; it will 
be completed during the Second Plan period. The College will be able to 
admit a larger number of officers and rangers for training. In addition, a 
new school for the training of foresters was built at Bahawalpur in West 
Pakistan, and the capacity of the existing school at Sylhet in East Pakistan 
was expanded. 


135. It is estimated that in the Second Plan period the West Pakistan 
programme will require an additional 36 officers, 85 rangers and 180 foresters. 
The East Pakistan Forest Department will require about 20 officers, 35 
rangers and 185 foresters ; in addition the Forest Industries Development 
Corporation will require 4 officers and about 20 rangers. As noted above, 
the Pakistan Forest College will train officers and rangers during the Plan 
period. Facilities at forestry schools for the training of foresters will be 
expanded to provide for the additional requirements, as well as normal re¬ 
placements. The completion of the Forestry College and the Forest Insti¬ 
tutes, along with re-employment and promotion of junior staff, will meet 
the expanding staff needs of the forestry development programme. Senior 
staff may need some training abroad. Staff will receive in-service training 
in refresher courses at the Forest Institutes and the College. 


Forestry statistics 

136. The First Plan proposed that all forest areas, whether private or 
state-owned, should be classified on the basis of their economic possibilities 
as “ protective ” or “ productive ” forests, the latter being sub-classified as 
" timber ”, “ firewood ”, and “ pastures Practically no improvement in 
the collection or maintenance of statistics occurred in the First Plan period. 
Because sound planning depends on good statistics, this proposal is strongly 
reiterated. 


Parks and game sanctuaries 

137. In order to encourage tourism and to develop the recreational 
aspects of forestry, the Plan provides for the establishment of three national 
parks. These will be located at Chhanga Manga near Lahore, in the 
Kaghan Valley, and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. " A game sanctuary will 
be established in the Sunderbans. 
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Table 11 


Public sector ***** «*■*»"" 


Extraction and utilization 
Afforestation and regeneration 

Research and education 

Other schemes 

Total 


East 

Pakistan 


29-1 

11-4 

3-3 


7-6 


West 

Pakistan 


160 

46-2 

3-4 

1-5 


Centre 


Total 


15-3 


45-1 

57-6 

22-0 

9-1 


51-4 


67-1 


15-3 


133-8 


Soil conservation 

... . r)l . Iiee d for soil ooiiiOTrr.tior. '. oors friiiCdOllosome 

fromiency of floods, j oci^ » 

sS? conservation programme. ^ 

trained personnel. ™-r.rUptirm of the protect under way*. 

140. The Second Planpr ov^^Xn^reas. Each P area comping 

fcomlletrSXeS or Wl >| 
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and bench terraces, water spreading devices, and contour tillage ; develop¬ 
ment of water disposal systems, ponds, waterways and agronomic and 
cultural conservation practices. Work relating to range and forest lands, 
and run-off and gully control will also be undertaken depending on the type 
of area to be handled. Working plans will be drawn up for smaU sub- 
catchments of about 200 to 300 acres, starting from the top of the eaten men t 
downwards. As the work is to be carried out on a complete catchment oi 
sub-catchment basis, it will be necessary to treat every held starting from Me- 
higher elevations within each unit. Of the areas not covered so far Kolustaa 
and Registan tracts of the Hyderabad Division need eany attention, Ine 
programme for the improvement of these areas include dry zone aftoiesna¬ 
tion grazing control and mechanical reclamation ot suitable lands, three 
centres will be set up in the area surrounding the upper reaches of the Jhelura 
river to develop soil conservation techniques and to cneck sou erosion m n 
territory. An area of 1,000 acres will be treated every year at each centre. 
Provision is made for the training, education, and researen needs oftla 
programme. Recommendations in the First Plan for coordination of con¬ 
servation plans is reiterated. There is need, also, for carrying out extensive 
reconnaissance surveys of West Pakistan on a regional basis to determine 
more precisely the gravity of the problem and the appropriate programmes 

for different areas. 

141. Soil conservation in West Pakistan poses a problem of great 
immensity (comparable in this respect with the problems of waterlogging and 
salinity), requiring outlays for its solution far beyond presently foreseeable 
resources The Plan, therefore, attempts no more than to approach th_ 
mob eS on a very limited and selective basis. Far more effective measures. 
to deal with this problem will be necessary in future Plan periods A sum of 
Rs. 16 million is provided for the programme m the second 1 Ian. 


Fisheries 


142 Fish is an important protein food, rich in phosphoius, fat and 
minerals. As the diet of the people is generally low in protective foods, 
fish can provide a valuable balancing element. Fish can also provide 
important by-products in the form offish oils, manure, and animal and poultry 
feed. The country’s resources in fish, especially marine, are rich and abun¬ 
dant as revealed by surveys made since 1951 by the Central Fisheries 
Department along the coast of West Pakistan, and by Japanese trawlers m 
the Bay of Bengal. Hitherto this rich resource has remained unexploited. 


143. The main objective of the fisheries programme is to exploit this 
wealth : to find and catch more fish, and to transport and market it with 
minimum wastage. The processing of fish for export is an important 
corollary to the production effort, with prospects of substantial foreign 
exchange earnings. These general objectives, with technical ant. oiganizationat 
measures for their achievement, were also stated in the First Plan. 
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144. The marine and inland 

pects, and are discussed separate y^ • responsibility for increasing fish 

directly by the Government, but the mapor^l . the ^dividual fishermen 

production must '^"Goremment can help by providing credit, special 

aud "° D “• 

145. The First Plan P ro .?™"^*& 0 mlhe c^^s7ntod andcoastal 
not fully implemented. „fnpphra offi 1954.55 to 290 thousand tons 

in "« S« .1= - °<=» 

Table 12 


Fish production, 1954-55 and 1959-60 and targets 1964-65 


1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

Increase 
1959-60 to 
1964-65 

— 

193 

(Thousand tons) 

223 260 

(Per cent) 

17 

East Pakistan 

23 

37 

60 

62 

Marine 

no 

186 

200 

8 

Inland 

63 

67 

100 

49 

West Pakistan 

48 

51 

74 

45 

Marine 

15 

16 

26 

63 

Inland 

256 

290 

360 

24 

All Pakistan 

71 

88 

134 

52 

Marine 

185 

202 

226 

12 


Inland 


assistance to the fishing m facilities for better marketing and pro¬ 
craft and equipment ; P^vision of of fish in inland waters ; 

cessing of fish ; developrEn . • reSearc h, and collection of statistics ; 
improvement of faculties for q tiv soc ieties. The production target 

isss.™ .b, ru. ***. 

Marine fisheries 

ia't Ct/pv^v? — -Although preliminary surveys have beenencouragin g, 
. tl^pen -e/fishing requires very detail informati onabout fishing areas. 
The larger C fishing natious^niaintai 11 survey and scouting vessels scattered 





throughout the world. Effective exploitation of Pakistan’s fisheries 
reasources will require constant surveying and scouting in the adjacent waters. 
To this end the Government will establish two marine survey units to operate 
in the. waters of East Pakistan, and off the coast of West Pakistan. These 
units will also collect oceanographic and hydrological data about salinity, 
temperature, and currents, to help in determining the habits and migration 
of fish. 

148. Fishing technology .—The sailing boats which operate off the coast 
of West Pakistan are of very limited range, but are seaworthy, and can be 
easily converted into mechanized trawlers. In East Pakistan, however, the 
existing fishing boats are unstated to conversion, and new boats are required. 
During the First Plan period, 163 marine diesel engines were provided through 
foreign aid ; most of them have been sold to fisheries cooperative societies, 
and installed in new hulls. In East Pakistan two power launches and 
a few smaller boats were constructed and sold to fishermen on credit; a dozen 
more mechanized boats are under construction. The Second Plan provides 
for the construction and mechanization of about 400 fishing boats, mainly 
by private enterprise, with engines and other equipment to be procured 
through the cooperatives against import licences to be given by the Govern¬ 
ment. To encourage private enterprise to make this investment, credit 
facilities and tax concessions are proposed. It is believed that 400 craft is 
the maximum the societies will be ready to undertake by 1965. 


149. Modern fishing equipment includes nylon nets, synthetic floats’ 
hooks, coir, and nylon ropes ; fish catches are increased when improved 
gear is introduced. The First Plan provided Rs. 3 million for nylon twine. 
Rs. 7-5 million for the import of nylon twine is provided in the Second Plan ; 
in addition, other equipment will also be imported. The objective is to 
modernize about thirty per cent of the present fishing gear by 1965. 

150. Marketing .—The marketing of fish requires adequate transport, 
storage, and processing capacity, both to provide good supplies to the home 
market, and to develop an export trade in fish and fish products. During 
the First Plan period, work was begun on a modern fish harbour at Karachi, 
including a cold storage plant, wholesale market, sea-food cafe, technological 
and biological research station, workshop, slipways, and fish drying yards. 
The fish caught off the Mekran coast require rapid transport to the market 
in Karachi, or must be cured at the unloading centres ; accordingly marine 
diesel launches were constructed to carry fish to Karachi. 

151. No marketing organization or market premises for fish exist on 
the Gwadur coast, nor are landing piers or other facilities available to berth 
the boats on return from fishing trips. The Plan provides for these facilities. 
Modern fish curing yards are being established at Gwadur and Pasni. In 
addition to the facilities at Karachi Fish Harbour, provision lias been made 
for cold storage plants in other parts of the city. Sixteen modern fish stalls 
constructed to retail fresh fish have not proved popular. An investigation 
should be undertaken to find economic methods of fish distribution, and to 
avoid repetition of unrenumerati.ve marketing practices.. 



152 The processing of marine products i“ cl ^ n ““ < j^ ry tag. fl ^^ 

of fish, Shrimps and prawns, ^.curing ^ J ul ^"# lt yf as*tlS^sh 

5SK5#Sjf Jh-e pumts 

supply expands, a n , one canning plant on the 1 ^ ^ w0 already in 

new freezing P! la ^ Mekmcoa* will be added plant f«r 

fish meal pmotsson .. - Pakistan, a canning c. ■ ( ment froo 


Inland fisheti 



exwuu. .. 

, • }>oth the Provinces 

, vr The extension of fishing lungs to private individuals, and through 
through the supply offishponds, Ms^nA ^ 

the stocking ot 26,000 acres nr West PAt a tananU ^ m 

Plan proposes tnc ac . px ; s( _; ng fish production aieas. • _ can \y C/ 

Sonal feh s%>;centres in West "growthat a nonunal pnc^ In 

ssi*©£& Sssress 

reclaimed water mca-u^ fch fry multiplication larms 

are not available. * v 

in EaS * Pak ‘ Sta ' J ' .. . . rlative measures have been 

155 In order to conserve fish resources- 'eg^aUve enforced, 

sfift - ■* 

L • t ; n |U e canal regulators eithsi? 

156 Suitable arrangements do no o. „ e ^ ’them to migrate into the 

up improved duiing me i 

°^J a r by the fish for breeding. 


Marketing 

157. It has been estimated that almost half the fish sent to market 
deteriorates in varying degrees before it reaches the consumer. To reduce 
this waste, public sheds are to be provided at the main assembling centres 
10 prevent exposure of fish to the sun ; a fish landing jetty is to be constructed 
at Khulna Ghat ; a jetty and a wholesale fish market are to be provided at 
Chittagong ; eight insulated vans and a thousand insulated boxes are to be 
provided to transport fish to the markets in West Pakistan ; eleven mecha¬ 
nized fish transport launches in East Pakistan are to be sold to private persons 
or cooperatives on credit; ice and cold storage facilities are to be provided ; 
four cold storage and four ice plants will be built i n West Pakistan, and 
ihree combined cold storage and ice plants in East Pakistan. 



Training and education 

158. One of the major difficulties in implementing the First Plan was 
shortage of adequately trained stall'. The Second Plan provides for additional 
training facilities in both the Provinces, with extension techniques to promote 
the expansion of the industry. In West Pakistan, a sub-centre will be started 
at Peshawar during the Plan period to impart training to the staff and others 
interested in the technique of fish production. This will supplement the 
.existing training centre at Lahore. Village AID workers and development 
officers also will be given similar training. In East Pakistan, the Fisheries 
Training Institute which is being set up will train the stall of the Fisheries 
Department. The Plan provides also for the services fisheries specialists 
to be made available at district headquarters and in all Village AID develop¬ 
ment areas where requirea^TnuEast Pakistan, the extension programme 
Includes fisheries fieldmen, attached to each sub-division. 


E$s§a?ch 

159. Examples of current research are the control of aquatic vegetation; 
elimination of predacious animals in ponds ; culture of shrimps, pearl oysters, 
and pearl mussels ; and classification, distribution, and migratory habits of 
hilsa. Other problems to be investigated during the- Plan period include 
breeding of foreign varieties of fish, control of fish parasites and diseases, 
and development of by-products such as shark oil and fish glue. 


Statistics 

160. Fisheries statistics are in an unsatisfactory state ; the methods of 
collection and coverage need substantial improvement. The Plan proposes 
collection and compilation of statistical data by the Fisheries Depar tments 
relating to fish production, catches, number of fishermen, boats, gear, tackle, 
cold storage and transport facilities, resources of available water areas, and 
loss of fish due to putrefaction during transit. 
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163. Table 13 summmzes the eh 7,. 

on fisheries development during the 

Table 13 

Public sector development expenMire onfis.u, tes, 19 l 0 

l ' (Million Rupees) 



East 

Pakistan P 

West 

akistan 

Centre 

17-4 

Development and conservation 
Marketing 

Education 

Research 

13-0 

2-3 

0-5 

1-5 

1 -9 

2*5 

0-2 

0-2 

0-8 

L 7 

U -4 

0-4 

5-9 

(a) 

Other programmes 

Total 

l.^css recoveries 

17-3 

2 1 8 

5-6 

1 • 8 

30 T 
2-4 

KW toi'>i 

14 5 

3-8 

27 • 7 


Total 


s n -.,■. 
M 
7*6 
O' 8 

53 o 

" 7'0 
46-0 


- (a) Less than half a million rupees. 

AnrlcuBuial education 

• n-tiroi ml Wes 'iB West Pakistani, 
rr,. a t. rvresent three agn.cu.tu .1 ^ . -0 p a ici r it 3 n at 

! (\A. juste oiv 1 Toorin and otic io * aiv 

ss Hv^ms&ss®*'- — «— 





cultural engineering and basic sciences. To ensure liar on between^ bie 
universities and the Government, it will be an advantage if the representatives 
of the Central and Provincial Governments concerned w«tn rural develop- 
mem are made ex-officio members of the governing bodies ol uw univer¬ 
sities. Schools for imparting elementary academic framing^ m agriculture, 
animal husbandry, forestry and fisheries may concniui" iu Uc ‘tin oy 
respective government departments and their training paiuuaic> win o-~ 
improved. It is also recommended that the subject or agncullum be memoed 
in the course; of all high schools in rural areas in order io establish a uimei 
base for expanding technical training in agriculture. 

165. The facilities at existing colleges for the production of graduates 
and post-graduates in agriculture will be expanded so as to aom.t a t total 
of 600 students per year against the existing enrolment oi 3o0 smaents. 
Because of the heavy attrition rate in agricultural education, actual a\ su¬ 
ability of new graduates during the Plan period is estimated at only OoO oi 
which 400 will be provided by the Agriculture College, Lyallpur 210 by the 
Agriculture College, Tandojam and 140 by the AgricultureCollege I eshawat , 
or a total of 750 graduates from the institutions of West 1 alastan. Th* 
Agricultural Institute, Dacca is expected to supply 200 graduates, thus 
indicating a serious deficiency in East Pakistan. Some o0 graduates aie 
expected to come from agricultural institutions abroad. 


166. As indicated in Table 14 the estimated requirement for agricultural 
graduates for the Plan is 1,040, including allowance for the filling of existing 
vacancies but excluding any allowance for replacements necessitated by 
normal wastage. 

Table 14 


Estimated additional requirement of agricultural graduates and post-graduates 

for the Second Plan 



East 

Pakistan. 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

Provincial Agriculture Departments ... 

180 

360 

... 

540 

Agricultural Bank, ADFC, rural credit, 
marketing agencies and others 

20 

20 

100 

140 

Central Ministry of Agriculture 

. . < 

... 

60 

60 

Food and Agriculture Council of 
Pakistan and Cotton and Jute Com¬ 
mittees (research schemes) 



60 

60 

Total 

200 

380 

220 

800 

Existing vacancies 

30 

200 

10 

240 

Grand total 

230 

580 

230 

1,040 
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“"S ’a ',_ or *., 40 ,»«». h„ provided in ,„o FU. » • 

promotion of agricultural education. 

•Rural credit and cooperative marketing 

169 The great majority of mahiSn equipmw'ti 

Iroo’foouifofoo; during Hie mt ';y,r extent of agrieultueal 

esss&sissfr 7“ 77“:;: _ fc ^ 

no Ta-cavi loans are given by ^®, tl ^^^Sns Act of 1884. These 

WSS^StffA'S-fS^, SSjttl 

nient, remit mtere the Government during 195> A „ a -§1,^ all d 

the recoveries realised By tne >jo amounted to Rs. 89 ™?“t 

Credit Inquiry Commission Report, i-«9^ ^ relative i y more satisfactory 

Rs 33 million res P eetl l ,el i n . t Pakistan Various reasons can be given 
in West Pakistan than m East Rtki-tan. U3ua u y small and can hardly 

the low recoveries : the amounts /oanerl are us y ^ d ^ 

be considered as production lo 7L’ ’ ure o f g f or relief rather than. loans 
fewer that Meat* loans are m ' “ d g by indiscriminate remissions 

to be repaid ; and .default ?olitic y al considerations. 

? m m Xhe cooperatives, 

littie was accomplished during.the P! ^P e “°t , of cooperative banks and 
If number, . mUership -^“'SsSlhem was l fall in the number 
societies during 1U ^ 


and membership of societies as many ineffective societies were liquidated and 
others amalgamated ; the working capital increased insignificantly but 
the amount of loans disbursed and recoveries made registered a decline. 
In West Pakistan, however, the number of cooperative banks and societies, 
their membership, working capital and advances showed some Increase during 

the same period. 

Table 15 

Numbers , membership and working capital of cooperative banks and 


East Pakistan : 

Number of societies 
Membership : 

Primary and central societies 
Individuals 

Working capital 

WestPakbtata * 

Number of societies 

Membership i 

Primary and central societies 
Individuals 

Working capital 

Sfotfcl 

Number of societies 
Membership i 

Primary and central societies..* 
Individuals 

Working capital 


1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 


(Thousands) 


8-4 

6-7 

6*6 

6*6 

13 

J 3 

12 

12 

2,387 

1,380 

1,446 

1,400 


(Million Rupees) 


113*6 

104*0 

105*6 

115*0 


(Thousands) 


20*0 

20'3 

21 *6 


34 

35 

35 

35 

890 

918 

946 

973 


(Million Rupees) 


416*2 

453*2 

457*5 

*162-7 


(Thousands) 


28*4 

27 *5 

28*2 

2*8 ■ 9 

47 

48 

47 

47 

3,277 

2,298 

2,392 

2,373 


(Million Rupees) 


529*8 

557*2 

563*1 

577‘7 


Source ; Provincial Registrars of Cooperative Societies, 

172, The Agricultural Development Finance Corporation was estab¬ 
lished in 1952 with an authorized capital of Rs. 50 million. By June 3 Ay 
the Corporation had established 17 branches—8 in Bast Pakistan and 9 in 
West Pakistan, and had advanced Rs. 27*3 million and sanctioned another 
Rs. 18-7 million as loans. Most of these were for medium and short term 
periods Recoveries amounting to 75 per cent o! the principal and o0 per 
cent of the interest due, were made during the same period. Ihe perlorm- 
ance of the Corporation has been limited by lack ot stall; diliicihiies 
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on llic part of the borrowers iu proividing secutnly fu^pro^ 

in laws restricting transfer, sale, and f v n«--Ts sucli as the Thai and Kotn 

in* checking whether the 

property offered as security was free from encumorances. 


Province— and commeneea »»; j-*;^ amoun iins to Rs. 3-86 

April 1959 in Wes i Pakistan »y ^'million ' was actually disbursed, 
million were sanctioned; os the*c Ks. *. ji )n,L,ul 
AU loans due for recovery were recovered. 


Proposals In the Second Plan 

1 74. Cooperatives -—-The best prospect '“^^‘‘^IperatWe“system 
credit lies eventually in setting l 'P “° pel f t tl p ;. ovk i es credit to the farmer 
lias clear advantages ovei o-lrc yo - . • V ( j distances as he must 
almost at his door without lus i« mg embers Jf t h e cooperatives have 
to obtain taccavi or olutt loasu , • financial position and borrowing 

an intimate knowledge of one anod 1 *^ ^oSures are low. A 
needs; and the overhead anu a ^ m ‘ . coopera tives must function under 
prerequisite of s ^ cc ^^°^ e pr ’ s fi 0 ulcl be able to obtain loans at the right 
S'SS rates ofiSerlf. and without harassment, and the 
recoveries of loans should be satisfactory. 

... ... pl . n provides for the rehabilitation as well as further 

1 /5. The 1 Ian p,oviats i , t p i eve | s of cooperative 

development of the cooperative seconda-ry societies (usually called the 

institutions : the primary societies the s ^ondaiy so V J societies 

Central Cooperative Banks) mid he ^ have 

will have individuals as ]T1 ^ Ti e . ’■ • ^ ct j on affiliated, to them as members 

the primary societies withinAheuApex Bank will have the 

and will have no indivi n , to ? it as members and will have no 

Central Cooperative Banxs Pro- 

i"iy d u|h e a centrafcooperative Banks and the Apex Bank will be debarred 
vmce. ine uenuai cuupu x { +i ie Central Cooperative 

from making loans to banking in addition to their normal 

Banks ate engage v -ironosed that they should withdraw from com- 

as^vr.?# - —«• -*-<* 

on cooperative business. 


176. The proposed cooperative hierarchy is expected jo provide 
the necessary support to the primary societies, _ All cooperative institutions 
8re expected to mobilize savings in the form of share capital and of deposits 
invited*by offering attractive rates of interest. Only as a last resod should 
the banks borrow from the State Bank, winch should not as rule 
provide funds at subsidized rates. The cooperative institutions sn0lU0 
be encouraged to mobilize their own resources and .should not become a 
channel for pumping State Bank funds into the economy,. with. consequent 
serious inflationary effect. The Government may participate in tne suare 
capital of the Apex Banks up to oiie-tiurd of the paid-up share capita-. 


177. in the development of the cooperative movement,, the maui^eiiui t 
should be concentrated on the organization of tire primary societies. Although 
It is highly desirable to cover the whole country by effective cooperatives 
in the shortest possible time, the programme proposed m the man is limited 
hv the availability of staff and financial resources, and the ability to organize 
efficient societies." it is proposed that at least 500 new large primary societies 
should be established during the Plan period in West Pakistan, preteraofy m 
the fully staffed Village AID areas. Each such society should have a memoer- 
ship of about 100, a paid-up share capital of Rs. 10,000 and a loan capacity 
approaching Rs. 100,000. Besides providing credit .these societies should 
undertake the marketing of produce and. the supply o. essential requirements 
of their members. The societies should have paid secretaries trained at the 
Cooperative Colleges. Furthermore, at least 10,000 new smail societies 
will be organized. In addition to the establishment of new societies, the 1 lan 
provides for the reorganization of at least 1,250 existing small cooperative 
societies which should, where possible, be expanded in size. In East iaias- 
tan 500 of the existing 3,500 union multipurpose societies will be reorganize^, 
preferably in the fully-staffed Village AID areas, with a memoersmp 
of about 300 functioning in a way similar to that of ihe primary societies 
in West Pakistan. In order to set up new, and develop and improve the 
existing societies, the Village AID workers, under the general guidance and 
supervision of the cooperation and marketing specialist at the development 
area level, will promote the spirit of self-help and mutual help to fosier the 
cooperative movement. 


178. The management of the primary societies should endeavour to 
ensure that loans granted are used for ihe productive purposes for which they 
are obtained. With rare exceptions, loans should be extended in kind to 
ensure their proper use. The Village AID worker, with the assistance of the 
specialists available in the development area, should help ihe societies to 
determine the farmer’s needs for credit, and also help the farmer to use the 
loans effectively. The loans will be extended at a rate .of interest whion 
should enable the societies to cover the cost of administering loans. Loans 
overdue should be recovered as arrears of land revenue by the revenue 
authorities. 
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t79 One of the reasons for the dw progress coopera 
m ent is the lack of marketing facihttes; PWwM^^Tmaieting society 
In sizeable market towns there shouu b' ‘ [ P f its CO nstitutenl prnmo 
(secondary level) winch should hand e th^produc The marketing 

credit societies, as well as ol . ■ ) :e construct godowns at suitable 

societies will undertake the disposal o, ptodgA ^ , equirem ents of 

centres, and supply improved *e~d > pHahiishmeiit of 100 marketing societies 
the members. The Plan proposes the establish f : abo ut 20 to 30 members 
m West Pakistan. Each marketing soc ^.y . L ce an q buy the supplies 
primary cooperative societies^ ^ ar ^ ' v , 0l .^- successfully, the by-laws ol 

needed by members. To make the ^ c , c ~ t sa j e " 0 f produce by a member 
the credit cooperative societies should res. netL P bee n advanced Dy u. 
farmer to the marketing society if a man ha- lxi J pi - 0 duce. The farmer 
in a w case be should be able to obtain loans agamsr im p obtain 

ihoTd be able to deposit his producew, h the Pakistan 30 

SdSies and' wffl pSSe^dSn them as well as from their mdrvK.ua 
members. 


to lour types ui d*bac . w ;--\ ; vhere offices of the Agri- 
; likely to be established , ( ) Corporation do 

cultural ' Bank or Agricultural Deve opment Fmanc. ^ p C ooperatiye 
not exist; (in) where colomzaaoti ^ ^ Established ; and (tv) in 

societies have not bed ^ ' ,c orim a1 - e being implemented. Wh 
special cases in areas where lan ^ retomb ate ^ js £ tQ help the far- 

the procedure for securing taccav ,loans J recoveries more effective, 

mer! there should be equal ms«“^gve purpose for which they are 
Loans should be large enough - , o fhc exte nt possible. There should 

made, and should be issued in ki - - that they are properly used. 

be continuous supervision and »•- _<• i nans * an d an investigation 

“ , i_u Ua ,v>orli». to recoV< 


Agricultural Bank 

181. The Agricultural^ Development ^“k'othe^'oijerateTi the same 
tidTo'factivltyfckcept'^that' they'fuuction in different geographical areas. 


Both institutions are organized to provide short, medium, and long-term loans 
against security. As recommended in the First Plan and by the Credit Inquiry 
Commission, they should be merged into a single institution which may be 
called the Agricultural Bank. This will result in a saving in overheads and 
will reduce administrative costs. The Bank should open branches in both the 
Provinces where cooperative societies are non-existent and where there are 
no immediate prospects of organising such societies. The Bank should sup¬ 
plement rather than supplant the cooperatives. The ultimate objective should, 
be that the Bank concentrates on long-term finance and the cooperative 
societies meet the short and medium term credit requirements of tne farmers. 
The Bank should rely for its working capital on share capital and deposits 
and should borrow from the State Bank only as a last resort. I he working 
of the land mortgage banks in East Pakistan, and their relationship with the 
Agricultural Bank, will require careful study with a view to avoiding wasteful 
competition. 


Hate of interest 

182. Different rates of interest are charged by various credit institutions 
for loans extended to farmers. The Agricultural Bank and the Agricuhiiial 
Development Finance Corporation charge an interest rate of 5 per cent, and 
primary cooperative societies 8 to 9-1/2 per cent ; taccavi loans are issued at 

5- 1/2 per cent in West Pakistan ; in East Pakistan, distress loans are issued at 

6- 1/2 per cent and other loans at even higher rates. The lower rate of interest 
charged by the Agricultural Bank and the Agricultural Development Finance 
Corporation, as compared with that of cooperative societies, is not likely 
to further the cooperative movement. There is need for rationalizing the 
rates of interest charged by the agricultural credit agencies. In principle, 
loans should be extended at a rate of interest which should enable the 
societies to cover the cost of administration, losses due to bad debts, and 
other liabilities. As relevant information is lacking, it is not possible to suggest 
any specific interest rate. The question will require expert ^ examination. 
In the meanwhile no ceiling should be fixed on the rate ol interest that 
can be charged by the credit institutions. 


National credit survey 

183. The First Plan proposed a national credit survey on a sample 
basis to obtain reliable information about sources of credit, prevailing rates 
of interest, and credit requirements, present and prospective. Not much 
has been achieved in this respect, and data are still lacking about the credit 
needs of the country, the scale on, and sources from, which they are being met. 
the purposes for which credit is provided and the results attained. Such, 
data are essential for determining the credit policies of the Government, it is 
proposed that a survey of the type recommended in the First Plan should 
now be made in order to obtain adequate and accurate data on all aspects 
of the problem. 
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u.ov ** '"r 1 „ nc n <>xiV)sicl i nr v to tils 

establishment of a warehousing corj^ a „J construct warehouses. 

Agricultural Bank to q similar recommendation, and *.«*> 

The Credit Inquiry C*mim.™iori - 5os . e] ld bs statutory both** 

smwested that warehousing uJiooianons . n r the hirst 


inous - 

ciifTtre-sieo t.uci! wtuvuv—v ; r » t ^^.^^ninerulation of. uk- * 

fsfahiisbed under central legislation. >-rnotation should build godowns 

Plan is reiterated. Tlte_ l’F 1 ? 0 ^- ori tv to areas served by cooperative 
wherever necessary. g'.ym» i -«• r i,«v In areas not seivcd c> 

marketing societies am warehousing corporation 

cooperative societies 01 me 

may have to operate maepenoentu. 

T *“ The principles and procedures of 

differ "considerably from those of suitably trained staff has 

r ecu he specially trained slan. v 1 crrowtli of the cooperative and other 
in the past been a major cause of of a cooperative 

credit agencies, 7,lie Lirst .«. V* i , V/est Pakistan college and two 
C olJp.ee in each Province to aain stait. I Pakistan college is expected to 
Sal schools are now in b ? ,u ? , hs r d ulnkParted a course in 1958 for 
he completed by 1962. The Agricultural Development Finance 

training its officers and those- of • ^Aeration, statistics, banking, and 
Corporation in economics, principles P pricultur8( i anc l survey, and 

accountancy in addmon to ptaettc^ p = | Corpora tion subsequently 

settlement. The Agncultutiff.gfASs field “taffwi* basic knowledge of 

- d *“*** 'T * be improved 

186. It is proposed that the by the completion 

bv strengthening and expanding ^is These institutions will train 

of the cooperative college in East lams am .■ i account ants and other 
management persomtei ^|ectw & ^ub-j ^ tr ’ aining programme of to 
senior personnel .or iiie creau ^ ^ gncu itural Bank 

S ! ^SS e an.f^adualiy extended to meet staff requirements 

r .11 


at all levels 


Financial requirements 


aciai reHwuww****' P 

r ti, oqp million is made for the development o 
187. A provision of Ks. ^ k ! -; . w t p q t c n ; t an r s . 40 million ; 

™A Cr Rs 90 Sm 1 The allocaSins do not take account of recoveries 
hbehliAl Which will be reused for credit purposes. 


Land reforma 


188. Land tenure is the body of laws and customs which determine the 
varying rights of people and the state in the ownership, control, and use ot 
land. The expression “ land reforms ” as used in this chapter applies to all 
measures aimed at eliminating the undesirable features of the land tenure 
system. Land reforms include elimination of large concentrations ot laud 
ownership in a few hands, consolidation oi uiioeononucaily nagmenmu 
holdings, regulation of landlord-tenaift relations, and provision oi. various 


anentary services, 


US Cfc 


x* ii t j i Oi ? i a s >_> i s tilncs, wii ic 1 1 i \ 1 1 vc 


as their purpose the strengthening ot toe institutional structure or agriculture. 
Land held in large units by single and often absentee owners is rarely operated 
efficiently , too oiten, such land is identified with apathetic niuiiiugetiiem, lacL 
of economic incentives to the tenant cultivator, arid general resistance to 
productive technology. Intelligent sub-division anti redistribution of nuge 
holdings to the actual cultivators can provide the income opportunities 


holdings to the actual cultivators can provide me income oppoiiiuunos 
necessary to stimulate production increases. At the oilier extreme, excessive 
fragmentation of land-holdings is destructive oi operating efficiency, simi¬ 


larly, the various laws and customs governing the sharing of costs and returns 
by landlords arid tenants can promote or retard production, depending upon 
whether labour, management, and capital receive shares proportionate to their 
respective contributions to the enterprise. A system which tends to hold 
the cultivator close to the margin of subsistence, more or less regardless of 
the effort, and skill expended by him, has been correctly called “ the dead 
hand of feudalism. ” Rewards for production gains must How to those 
who have earned them if there is to be a sustained incentive. Furthermore, 
only good husbandry and wise capital investment can be achieved in an 
atmosphere of secure expectations, either through the permanent tenure of 
ownership or by safeguards to protect the tenant against unwarranted 
eviction. The provision of suitable credit services is basic when land reforms 
involve the creation of new land-owners, both to liberate cultivators from the 
oppression of economic controls that often characterize private credit sources, 
and to assure them the means to support a higher level of productivity. 
Technical guidance also is seriously needed to raise the management capacity 
of new land-owners. 

189. The indirect economic benefits of land reforms are equally 
important. To the extent that a broader distribution of land resources, in units 
of optimum size, is accomplished, a vigorous middle-income class is created. 
The existence of a substantial number of families in the middle-income 
category, in turn, is at once a stimulus and a stabilizing force to the market for 
goods and services provided by other sectors of the economy. In more than 
one country, far-reaching land reforms have set the stage for rapid industrial 
development. A natural consequence of the economic improvement that 


accompanies effective land reforms is healthier social and political condi¬ 
tions. Higher and more widely distributed incomes furnish the means and 
the desire for better education, health, and welfare standards. Equality of 
opportunity promotes confidence in the government that provides it, and is 
conducive to vigilant and enlightened citizenship. 
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t reforms in, West, Pakistan. 

Lftnd . , r ,. + VUn that i G West Pakistan there were 

191. It was noted in toe Fust ^ big laild i or ds, many of whom 

farce concentrations or e M .<aes 1 *, no .- r ..,i tlirc Xn many cases security of 

were absentees with littlep“X»nant‘‘ had very little bargaining power because 
tenancy was not assured, Uc U*•’— ] unemployed and under-employed 

of scarcity of tend, anotbwe ■was » m d the situation was 

rural labour lorce. ; 0 : „ an( j fragmentation ; while the quantity 

aggravated by continuous‘ 01 anci .8 insufficient, vast areas 

ofland available for simper lack of interest. The First 

were left uncultivated oy big landlo. -•> , 4 Jr- . q tile s ; ze 0 f ownership 

Plan, therefore, ,5 “f e ionlTbf lim’itecl ^(li) subdivision and fragmentation 
and cultivation units &houk> >-> ; ^ be evented ; (u.) a dynamic 

of holdings below an economic» icvvi . te d holdings should be carried 
programme tenancy in various parts of West 


ted culturable land snouiu uc u.,vu 6 .n — A 

192. No significant act ion elaSne^e pro- 

Government appointed -he Land . tersancy G f agricultural land, and to 
blems relating to the ownership anh^nancy oi fe security of tenure 

recommend suitable ^ On the basis of the report of the 

for the tenant and better ^ P rod " ounced its land reforms policy in January 
Commission, the Coveinment a i f rb idding partition of economic and 


■Government soon after appointed a Land Commission to ensure die speeay 
implementation of land reforms. The Commission has collected the relevant 
Information and declared provisional owners, alter determining the aieas 
along with the respective owners, whose lands are to be resumed and also 
the persons entitled to the resumed land. The preparation ot compensation 
rolls 1 , permanent sale to tenants, arrangements tor the recowry of the puce 
and the payment of interest on compensation to the land o,,ne.., an. m -‘a.... 

193 Ceilings on ownership .—The most important single reform was too 
limitation of individual ownership to a maximum area ot Jo0 acres 01 nugm; 
ot 000 acre of non-irrigated land. Certain exemptions were made . or 
ti e benefit of present owners, including : (1) an exiting owner might retain 
n 1* polssiSland equivalent to 3COOO produce Mex unM^it m 
terms of acres it exceeded 500 aeres oi irrigated ianu o 1,000 jc cs o 


necessary W The phasing and operations of the land .reforms were designed 
to minimize the problems of transition from unlimited ro nioic restnt.eJ 
ownership of individual holdings. 



from 

am.™ on unpaid 

balance! The Government in turn would sell the land to the new ownms 
at the rate of Rs. 8 per produce index unit payable m hfty hall-yearly equate u 
instalments including an annual interest ot 4 per cent on unpaid balance. 
The difference between the price realized and compensation paid would be 
used to meet the costs of the land reforms scheme. 1 he rate of compensation 
was determined in the light of inflationary dangers, the financing capacity ol 
the Government, the needs of both the expropriated landlords ior ready 
cash, and the capacity of the new proprietors to pay tor land. 

195 As of June 1960, 2*3 million acres of land have been resumed by 
the Government, of which 1*6 million acres are uncultivated area and the 
remaining 700 thousand acres are cultivated Ch the uncultivated laud, 1 ~ 
million acres are cultivable waste land, while the remaining 400 thousand 
acres are not culturable. Of the cultivated area about 545 thousand au es 
were in the possession of tenants, about 128 thousand acres were cultivated 
by the owners, and about 27 thousand acres were under iOrests. 

196. The relatively large area of the culturable waste land resumed by 
the Land Commission (over one million acres) is to be survey e d so that 

*The prod uce "index units generally represent"the annual gross produce value of an 
acre of land, separately calculated according to the various classes of soil and othe» 

conditions. 
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, fJ „jp, f or hrin'fing this area under the plough at the 

arrangements may be. culturable proprietary waste .ands 

earliest possible date. A go Under the Punjab Land Utilization 

also remains uncultivated[mV,,^.Uiv- iV-’<l for four harvests could be taken 
Act of 1954, land remain, and leased to tenants for 

over by the Government 10 . a pu od a rjf sind> !and remaining 

cultivation. Similarly, iu *■.“ • * over w the Government under the 

uncultivated tor live jw'*." Neither of these regulations was at all 
“ Fallow Rules ' and leas-'.^ - b ; tho Land Reforms Commission, 

effectively emorced. Asi donted in West Pakistan in August 19a9. 

a Land Utilization Ordinance uncultivated for a period 

The ordinance proviae> Oiaiwh-nc U-^ ^ given nodce t0 bring it under 
of two years 01 more, Lj. ^ u e flxed by the Land Corami^iCi , 

cultivation within a the land may be 

mouisitioned by JheGovernment for management and utilization on approved 
’''“W Some 128,000 acres which 

have been leased by the ^^“fto be determined.. In order to make 
a definite policy *01 roe 1( - - ^ .' ••h ? necessary to devise a comprehensive 
the best rise of the land resom<»>, - ".poses, such as extension of the adjacent 
programme ot land use iOi /oiious puip » , tenants ot land winch 

place of surrendered land, or 

MoMon « and 
before 7 February1959^^^^pensatioii ; such fagfrr mainly 
transferred to the Go.em._ - . States of Bahawalpur and 

existed in the former I row^oi a f"adv been abolished. The totalnumper 

Baluchistan ; amiost all u " ^00 of which 400 were in the former Province 

of fairs in the Province was over 800, ox wn ^ J of abolition 

of Sind, 258 in J annua! revenues of the 

the^land that became available for redistribution to 

cullivatois. ^.intpri sweets which, need further 

199. There are,^however, so^ ^ ^Mon of jagirs raises 

consideration and 4 l ights of owners and cultivators mjagus which 

the question ol it.ek ny -- j th^ revenue records of the unsuiyeyed 
remain to be surveyed Quetta and Kalat Divisions 

jagirs, the unsettled an _. h , £n( j (] ie excluded areas ol Dera Ghazi 
and Hazara and Mardan D st ^ts «*n a m e tQ im lement fully the 

^ will require to be undertaken cany 
in the Second Plan period^ _ __ — —ZZT icr • 

.lib-wily » Sift,“*£»sSmme n rMreSSrfla.riwv.inf 

(it any sent of money pamv estm ia jaifd created by the Oovcrnme.it, wok» 

SSdUhttSe A-M Of eollecting torn, revenue 




Land reforms 

188 land tenure is the body of laws and customs which determine <!« 
vatvin® ri«hts of people and the state in the ownership, control, ana u .c oi 
lanl "*The expression “land reforms ” as used m Ibts cnagte* ai^wsto *u 
measures aimed at eliminating the undesirable features 01 tne innu jf 
svstem C Land reforms include elimination of large concentrations of land 
ownership ; n a few hands, consolidation of imecononucahy t.agmuucd 
holdlres 1 regulation of landiord-tenaift relations, and provision ol vai-ous 
suDDl»mentary services, such as credit and technical assistance winch nave 
«TrtTfTmiroose the strengthening of the institutional structure o. agricul tuo. 
Land held in large units by single and often absentee owners is rarely opettued 
efficiently • too often, such land is identified with apathetic management, lacs 
of economic incentives to the tenant cultivator, amt "iT.,' 

productive technology. Intelligent suo-atvtston anc tcutsuubu o d 

holdings to the actual cultivators can pr<Excessive 
necessary to stiniulatc production incic&hcs. A.I t ^ v ’ " x -ni 

fr^Sation of land-holdings is destructive of operating efficiency, aimi- 
larfv the various laws and customs governing the sharing of costs and itdmiis 
hv landlord- and tenants can promote or retard production, depending upon 
whether'labour, management, and capital receive shm^ ggj 

the cultivator close to the margin of subsistence, more or less legaru.ess U 
the effort and skill expended by him, has been coi techy cubed tlu, .... 
“ah feudalism ” Rewards for production gams must flow to UiOoc, 
who hah earned Them if there is to be a sustained incentive Furthermore 
nnlv good husbandry and wise capital investment can be achieved iti „ 

atmosphere of secure expectations, either through the permanent tenure ol 
atmospnei n 0 f M11 orHQ tn protect the tenant against unwarranted 

eSom ,P f hi provision of suitable credit services h basic when larffi reforms 
involve the creation of new land-owners, both to liberate cullivatois aorn mc 
oppression of economic controls that often characterize private credit som^w, 
nnd to" assure them the means to support a higher level of proauciioi>. 
Technical guidance also is seriously needed to nsve die management capacity 

of new land-owners. ^ _ ... 

189 The indirect economic benefits ot land rdorms uie eo.itU y 
important. To the extent that a broader distribution oi land resources, in unns 
of optimum size, is accomplished, a vigorous middle-income c ass is 
The existence of a substantial number of families m tiiv muidi^-JiiwOinc 
category in turn, is at once a stimulus and a stabilizing force to the iuuiU-t foi 
goods and services provided by other sectors of the economy. In more than 
one country, far-reaching land reforms have set the stage for rapid ma n. ml 
development. A natural consequence of the economic improvement that 

accompanies cflective land reforms is healthier S< * CI ^ “H rh'-Td 

tions. Higher and more widely distriouted incomes iuimsii tut ni,a.c, d.,a 
the desire for better education, health, and welfare stanaards.^ xiquamy ^ oi 
opportunity promotes confidence in the government tnat provides n, aim i- 
conducive to vigilant and enlightened citizenship. 
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1 for bringing this area under the plough at the 

arrangements may be area^of culturable proprietary waste lands 

oorii^Qt possible elate. A. ^ o- , Punish T^tid. IJtiliza 1 1011 


Act of 1954, land remannus ^ teu vears and leased to tenants for 

over by the Government * Hrl; ~ J province of Sind, land remaining 
cultivation. Similarly, m - Li y, over by the Government unaei the 

uncultivated for five years could be regulations was at all 

“ Fallow Rules ” f d Land Reforms Commission, 

effectively emorced. A- P_ Hooted in West Paldstan m August 1959. 
a Land Utilization Ordinance .vas -jR l remains uncultivated for a period 
The ordinance provide* tualw l ^ ld be giyen not ice to bong it under 
of two years or more, tac• ovjiv - be fi ® ed by t[ ie Land Commission , 
cultivation within a reasonam^ p tm j directions, the land may be 

i'UKS by - * w “~ 

* me °197. Some 128,000 acres winch foforaharvest only ; 

have been leased by the Land ^ be determined. Xn order to make 

« definite policy for the future il . a ^y ;n TiecesS ar V to devise a comprehensive 
the best use of the land resourc^ £ SV i C li as extension of the adjacent 

programme of land use for »»» W“; s t ' 0 fonner tenants of land which 

!he 1 1andl"nay < ^retainX" cultivation in place of surrendered land, or 

alienation to * .-All d tr flw todlfornw “hmeand 

before 7 February 1959 were abohsl.ed [ ; such jagirs mainly 

transferred to the (government w«th t ^ 1 States of Ball awalpur and 

existed in the fonner Piovmre o* om boKshed . The total number 

Baluchistan ; almost all others had . ^ y 4Q0 ^ jn the former Province 
of jagirs in the Province was over w, , result of abolition 

», 258 in Baluclustan, andJ50 m Jiahawalptir^ ^ f tl 

th^land that became available for redtttnbut.cn to 
C ' lU T 9 l r There are, however, some rnlamd 

consideration and timely acUon . F ^ > and cu i t i V ators in jagirs which 

the question of ioentif>mg S , revenue records of the unsurveyed 
remain to be surveyed. arias of Quetta and Kalat Divisions 

jagirs , the unse j^|L ? 1 |^, 1 Districts and the excluded areas of Dera Gnazt 

and Hazara and Mm dan Distuch . )v ^ t0 implement tally the 

Khan, will have to be conHIM >P - n requ i re to be undertaken early 
land reforms m tnesc areas. 

in the Second Plan p enod. _ __r— ' Mel TVor * 

.'m.e M/rmr«ny niMOS a sjft « land »v«w 

f l,^|SS5GfeffoxTo lay estate in land created by the Government, -c, 
cat tied "with it tire right of coUectiog land revenue. 


1959, imposing a 


ceiling on holdings, forbidding partition of economic and 
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200. Tenancy legislation and security of tenure.— The Tenancy Acts of 
1950, in the former Provinces of Sind, the Punjab and North West Frontier 
aimed at producing greater security of tenure to the tenants, abolishing 
non-statutory charges levied on the tenants, and prescribing the ratio of 
apportionment of produce between the landlord and the tenant, and the 
incidence of taxation to be borne by each. Except, however, in the former 
NorthWest Frontier Province the implementation of tenancy legislation did 
not proceed smoothly. In the former Punjab, it created tension between 
the landlords and the tenants, and in the former Sind the tenant remained 
ignorant of his legal rights, and too weak to assert them. 

201. The First Plan proposed that, with the merger of the various 
Provinces and States into a single administrative unit, the various tenancy 
laws in force in West Pakistan should be consolidated. T he land rcfoin.s 
scheme of 1959 provided that the existing rights and duties of landlord and 
tenant should continue, subject to the provision that, pending any resumption 
of land under the scheme, no tenant should be ejected unless it was established 
in a Revenue Court that he had misused the land, or failed to pay the rent or 
to cultivate it if the rent was payable in kind, or sublet the tenancy. The 
Land Commission is now formulating uniform regulations to provide adequate 
security to the tenants. It is intended that the regulations to be framed should 
not only extend sufficient security to the tenants so as to induce them to invest 
capital in the land, but should also be so designed as to improve relations 
between landlords and tenants and thereby help materially in increasing 
agricultural output. The regulations will endeavour to lay down clearly 
the rights and responsibilities of tenants and landowners, to be explained 
to both parties through organized educational campaigns. 

202. Cultivation by owners .—Under the 1959 land reforms scheme, the 
land owners, even if they wish to cultivate the land themselves, will not be 
entitled to eject the tenants. This situation may create difficulties lor owners 
intending to settle on land after retirement from civil or military service or 
other noil-agricultural occupations and may discourage educated persons 
from settling in the rural areas, and so deprive these areas ot more enlightened 
leadership. This question has already been considered by the Land 
Commission, which has recommended that Army personnel should, or release 
from service, be free to eject tenants, after proper notice, iri order to be able 
to cultivate the land themselves. It may be necessary to review the issue 
as applying to non-military land owners under specific conditions, and for 
defined size of cultivation units ; care will have to be taken to ensure that 
there is no unnecessary and unfair ejectment of tenants. 

203. Size of holdings .—Small and fragmented land holdings reduce 
the productivity of agricultural land. Neither human effort nor animal 
or material inputs can be used efficiently, nor can new techniques be easily 
adopted. Therefore, the question of size of holdings must be considered 
in terms of both consolidation of existing fragmentation, and prevention of 
further subdivision into uneconomic units. 

204. The First Plan stated that the efforts made by the Government 
during a quarter of a century to consolidate holdings had not been very 
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effective- it proposed that the tesponsiMitj-torthe 

should be entrusted to a single from the Departments of Revenue 

of Revenue, which should take so - h thg scale of consolidation remained 

^°r^dmo 

° f - 

If Basic Democracies, the \rf age AtfMWga tbe advantages of 

should be extensively used foi dw, n be en provided in thv 

Ion didation. A gross sum tfR*» " ies> estimated at about Rs. 64 

Plan for this purpose. After dediKuns^ , 9 millio n. 

million, the net expen .lime ■ —U det t]ie Muslim law of inheritance 
OH'S Sub-division of holdings . of the estate, regardless Oi it s size 

the heirs are entitled to receive a fixed*. lat. ; had certain absolute 

the ht-im me Pia „ recognized that Jragmei| and 0 „ the analogy 

phvstcal liinits ; “f in the larger in^^ ^ Muslim wumries 

Sf 'the action already,^w io acmiisition of uneconomic inh.rit.d -tnu. 


^BlS'^^id =r50|^s, ending 

HwiSaSsS? is;=i s 

holding Lftood .hi. ,e,hl.lio,,.oo 

drastic and even obstructive to consolidaiion ot l id S hose holdings are 

we bwmade by the Land Commission restriction, to other 

IwnSs S of tnd"in thrir S villa^ R \ s do ^ ul sl ^o!hly, ^qSitablyland 

i?rS“ho,s,”ix a^ws-aja «a 

by°o V ne of’the'codnheritor^ it will mean Sw* revenue 

divide it among themselves for cutavali l . P f ho)d i n gs was introduced, 
defeat tlie very object for wtoch tl e as t0 ensure that as few 

qeeted from the land, and that agricultural produc- 

tivity does not suffer. 



J\tgfU& OJ UYYftLi A tU>}S* a uu ict±ivi xwiv/i±Li^ 

now, can with advantage be modified in certain 


i.* Li IV J ilVj 

resnects. 


According to 
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Land reforms in Easi Pakistan 

207. The East Bengal Estate Acquisition and Tenancy Act, 1950, 
provided for the acquisition of all rent-receiving interests between the actual 
cultivator and the State. For Khas possession of land (Khud Kasht or owner- 
cultivated) the Act, fixed a ceiling on ownership at either 100 standard 
bighas (about 33 acres) or 10 bighas for each member of the family, whichever 
was greater, plus an additional 10 bighas for the homestead. This ceiling 
was not, however, applicable to mechanized farms, large dairy farms, and 
tea or sugarcane plantations. The Act also provided for the acquisition 
of all non-retainable classes of Khas lands, such as hats, bazars, forests, ferries, 
and fisheries, belonging to rent-receivers as well as non-rent-receivers. The 
Act further gave the tenants full occupancy rights with the right of transfer 
to bonafide cultivators, and forbade subletting. Although implementation 
of the Act started in 1951, progress was extremely slow. The First Plan 
emphasized the need for speed, recognizing the time and labour involved 
in bringing up-to-date, and in certain cases even preparing anew, records of 
rights ; in deteimining assessment rolls for compensation ; and in resumption 
of Khas lands. Little happened until April 1956, when the East Pakistan 
Government acquired all intermediary rights. Furthermore, excess Khas 
lands within the retainable classes were acquired in !he district of Bakcr- 
ganj ; so also were the Sunderban portion of the Khulna District, and a 
few other estates. The total area acquired was about 300,000 acres, half 
of which is either covered by forests or is marshy, sandy, or otherwise 
uncultivable. Acquisition of the remaining Khas lands still awaits information 
from the former rent-receivers about the land they propose to retain. The 
non-retainable classes of Khas lands belonging to non-rent-receivers (except 
in the district of Bakerganj and the Sunderbans portion of Khulna district) 
remain to be acquired. The revision ol records ot rights has been completed 
and is now being attested. The final publication of records of right is expected 
to be completed by the middle of 1961, and ol the compensation assessment 
rolls by the middle of 1962, when the Government will become legally 
responsible for payment of compensation. 

208. Land Revenue Commission. —In December, 1958, the East Pakistan 
Government, realizing the administrative and other difficulties facing the 
speedy implementation of the scheme, appointed a Land Revenue Commission. 
The Commission was asked to examine, inter alia, the methods of assessment 
and payment of compensation, the procedures for the preparation of correct 
record of rights, the state of collection of rents and cesses, and the administra¬ 
tion of the Revenue Department. The Commission reported in July 1959; 
its main recommendations relate to increasing the ceiling limit for possession 
of Khas land from 100 to 300 bighas (about. 100 acres) per family generally, 
and 400 bighas in special cases ; impartibility of ownership units below three 
acres to prevent fragmentation ; adjustments in the mode of payment of 
compensation ; reorganization of the revenue administration ; and the training 
of officers and staff to be appointed at various levels to implement (herecoim 
mendations. 
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holdings of raiyats, the realizationof rente and the/^‘““^"provfnce 611 The 
of records of rights have been enforced • Jf ,- c holdings is not a 
Provincial Government considers that the true that this 

serious problem in Bast Pakistan. However t y ^ of the com bined 

problem cannot be wholly remedied at p law of 

effects of heavy pressure of population o.i land, ana o 

inheritance. 


Table 16 


Public sector development expenditure 
1960-61 to 1964-65 


in agriculture , 


(Million Rupees) 


Snb-scctor 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 


—-- — — 

-■-- - 

-- — —■—-- - 4 


M inures uad fertilizers (c?) ... 

161 

157 

— 

318 


10 

13 

233 (ft) 

256 

Plant protection (a) 

A 7 

67 


114 

Seed multiplication and distribution (a) 

32 

31 

— 

63 

Mechanization (a) ... 

Soils 

(c) 

9 

2 

9 

6 

9 

10 

Agricultural economics and statistics 

i 

73 

(9 

32 

3 

4 

Agricultural marketing 

91 

196 

Foodgrain storage 

13 

n 

8 

(C) 

21 

Agricultural extension , ... 

17 

24 


24 

Agricultural research 

t 

16 

— 

40 

Agricultural education 

20 

130 


150 

Colonization (a) ... 

40 

62 

22 

124 

Animal husbandry (a) 

12 

__- 

12 

Range management 

52 

67 

15 

134 

Forestry (a) 

16 

•— 

16 

Soil conservation ... 

14 

2 

4 

28 

46 

Fisheries (a) 

20 

16 

38 

U nder-de veloped areas 

51 

19 

_ 

76 

Land reforms (a) ... 

4 

4 

Central Jute Committee 



2 

2 

Central Cotton Committee ... 

Food and Agriculture Council 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Total 

517 

681 

432 

l,660b0 


(а) After deducting recoveries. 

(б) Includes cost of pesticides to be used by the Provinces, 
(c) Less th in half a million Rupees. 

<d) Excludes Rs. 200 million of rural credit which is 
accoun'. (page 40, Table 10). 


shown as a capi'al liability on 


government 


ol tne land rti 


tor ms scheme, may provide a sound modei^ 

1 1 1... /1,„ T --- 


(or bast baKistan. 
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CHAPTER 8 


WATER AND POWER 
Development problems and possibilities 

W 7IDELY different problems and possibilities of. regions 

Wdevelopment are presented by the three prm P j • . q the humid 
into which the country is naturally divided. These: regi . J Ll ^ e - on s) drained 
region of East Pakistan ; (ii)the area (including the Fiont.u Keg^ bagin 
by the river Indus and its tributaries, and mo-lot J - ( ^ the area 
tracts depending on the Indus wa ers firing the 

drained by the coastal tubutanes and .. nnd the adjoining tracts* 
Karachi area, most of the Quetta and Kalat Divisions, ai J 


2. East Pakistan.- 
by the delta-forming 
Meghna, and is 


-Most of East Pakistan is 


lining activity of the Ganges me *—£;}" a ;; d humk |, 
i covered with countless swamps. U ; (a) rainfa u j s 

rainfall, which is highly seasonal. Avui o 'aishahi district 

. of fmm about 03 inches m K lJSlrcuu 


and has heavy rainfall, wmcn is mgmy Rajsh- 

about 76 inches, with extremes of from about S3 m 1C infal [ occurs during 
to about 226 incites in Sylhet district ; 85 per cent ol the rammu for 

the five months May to September-the monsoon 
the easteri 

towards the sea and most of the area is less tha east falls away 
land to the west of the Brahmaputra is relatively h»e.^un Owe. 
into a depression— the beel and haor areas ^.^^tar-ely 'cultivated, 
.and Sylhet. 1 he son is very fertile and l! ‘. aer j c ultural pattern. 

Topography and precipitation have determ - Hiittaeone Hill Tracts, 
r„.i,S ii^i.„a« nf Tinnera. Chittagong, and Cmttagong niu > 



X -i. I ^ 

The flood plains of the rivers remain under v/ater during 
md are not available for cultivation at that time, l a t y ^ 


3. 

floods, and are not avaiiaoie iui cuiuvauuu « «■»«■ “,Vfuf npn ; t he flood is 
o r own when the water recedes. But if, as frequently happens, Ui 
excessive or occurs at an unusual time, or does not *;cedes Inaently 
time of transplantation of paddy, crop failure lesults. 1 oo . tiQV1 

irrigation by gravity and surface pumping can greatiy ^Mvmensin^h 

The major portion of the haor areas in the Sylhet anc [ 

districts remains under water throughout the monsooni season a - o j stu ^ 

during winter. Boro (winter) paddy is grown m aieas tba < noriion 
from the monsoon flooding. Such areas, however, term a v^ysnullpoL uon 

of the total. Pump-irrigation offers considerable opportunity ler tK 1 t» 
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these areas, where at prerent the lMin oMupation '^y^^g^Rajshahi, 
of bed areas in Ff ld P ur ’^ “ ln d t; t ri c \ P /%^ ai nnde7water for most of the 
am"be drained^ 

SlntSorofthnfse^wa'te® can’support intensified and diversified 
cropping, which at present is mostly paddy. 

4. The total area ofthe Province is about 35 are cultivated 

irrigated ; the remaining 97 oei 1 d ^ , g nQt availab | e t0 determine 
acres are double-cropped. Aaequc ■ . that in the long run the 

an ultimate irrigation taige,^ million acres with nearly 24 million 
cultivated land could be increased to 26 could be irrigated by 

acres sown m an average year. ' ion wor k s a nd canals, and pumping 
extensive drainage, construction ol , supplement rainfall during 

of surface and sub-surface water, mostly to supp ^ tmder way by 

the dry winter season. f^ ens rwelonment Authority to determiner 
the East Pakistan Water and Powe ce^ Th° P annuat flow of the rivers is 
the water potentra1 of the £r< 3V ' 0 f which is unregulated flood water 
estimated at 925 million acre , ^ f regulation through storage 

ttrssr^safass.-** ««■ 

5. Limited possibilities of ^ l ^® t 0 J n ^mfuio\T^lowat^ L Of this- 

generation °^y d ^^f ) r ? v J >0 ^e being developed on the KarnafuU river ; 
power potential, 120,000 n H w t determine future possibilities. Ultimately 
investigations are in hand to deteimm meanwhile the region will 

it may be possible to develop hdal pow • ^ might be generated by the 

have to depend greatly on fuel-electncity, w g or wood fuel from 

!f;3? - «>» 

consumers. 

6. The long-range development programme of this region may 
summarized as follows : 

(0 seasonal 

rainfall. . - r 

W w 0 aS! i0 ancf hf devdopment through Improved “iS’on and 
drainage. 

(m) Draining of wet haor areas _ after the monsoon to e llhance 

agricultural production, and improve health condition . 
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(i v ) Determination of the ground water potential and use of ground 
and surface waters. 

7 Thp Indus Basin —Rainfall over most of the region comprising the 
Indus basin— the cradle o^^i^^°^ te 0 , 0 ^ e Jt 1 the P ftii| S nee<b 1 of C ^® 1 ‘®'°P s - 
of maximum'r^nfall 

year, July to September• Temperatims. and rainfall is ade- 

fluctuations. Except for the sub-montane^ receives less 

quate in some years for crop ptoduct , d giving less than ! 

15 inches ot rainfall a year, 30 P e T , r p, e rs of the Indus sysni 

inches, and 16 per cent less than k "supply These rivers have at the 

are a vital source of irrigation water sutP' y - . an annU al flows 

rim stations recorded maximum^ mu of 2 13 *6, 138-9, and 

over a period of 25 years (1921-^- corresponding volumes oi 

IS 1 

ss» as 

estimated to have been utilized for tfngatio^ • m -| lion acre-feet will be used, 
in progress* an additional quantity of _ . „ r ^ ie q ire e western 

The*total represents about71 P« cent of he average flow o,theon 
rivers. Additional supplies of regulated wata' c . depends 

through storage. How much addittonal quantity c. invest igation. 

upon availability of suitable storage sites, w _ determine the potential 
Basin-wide investigations have also been'“ Ua ‘n the Frontier Regions, no 
and use of the ground water ““ s - c , I " ie d 0 „, '^ tJ, ere is “need for 
systematic investigations have so tar been can • • . d W aters 

undertaking studies of availability, quality, and quantity 01 ="ju 
and the suitability of land for agricultural production. 

8. Out of a total area of 116 million acres only 40 mUlio^acies^aie 

cultivated, and about 30 million “P 1 ?? the'area sown in an average 

yL^aS^ 

waterlogging and salinity have assumed !’ j ' g into ma rshes and 

parts of this region, and arable land^ have been tuinmg - ementary 

as. sgs. &JR., A rrWkBcvdd 

studies htdicSatTe 1 **$»*“* 

of which 6 million kw are on the todns- Only about^ 

L'estigationsare required to^termine the desirable sites and their potential. 
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The 


The region has also large quantities of coal Mid «servw of^naturi 
proved reserves of coal stand at 165 m Ikon tons, v n ng va i ue tQ 30 o 

Stout 8 trillion cubic ToS of oil and fuel wood 

million tons of coal .Them are ui ^ ^ sun plement seasonal power 
Thermal power generation will b ^ e bijj of using solar energy and 
from hydro-electnc stations ^ secure best^ results, the hydro-electric and 

need to be carefully integrated with existing and 

future power systems. 

9. The long-range development situation of this region may be 

summarized as follows. j v an nroDr Sated and 

(/) Useable unregulated flow suppllies are^ ^ [ QW and irrational 
crop yields are low, pawt ' rtly because of salinity and 

applications oi water, a V ^ t ' even 0 f historical uses trom 
waterlogging. Possible r . e P^J: n „ t irtion Q f storage. Storage will 
the eastern rivers will ^kbn^ regulited supplementary supplies 
also be needed tor_ pioviciu* & future development. This will 

for the 

also make available cheap nyuiu J ;rri rated 

(if) Waterlogging, .salinity^d^^fcontiiming! 11 Alkalinity and 

SzaUoiioflald 

m) " Remodeffing will also be necessary 

when siuifree water is carried by them. 


G6iciwia^> n f c P o wa t er encroacnmeiii uu u.v —- 

drainage congestion, ana o, s- agriculture, buildings, and 

delta, with serious consequences to . fftd by depletions. 

«« fi—»«'» 

5S»5S3K sssatfsa*?-«»«—. 

to. Coastal and Desert Stremns '.^"^^^“tlie toS^ugh 

with the former Baluchistan in ' ^ ^cultivated and ’arc sparsely populated 

abundantly fertile, r« nl f‘i." nr n total area of 82-4 million acres about 
because of shortage ot water. Of a_toUl half ot this is 

Sd aC Thr^ndlie Sow’f tie stress is too imaU to support 
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expanded agriculture, and the infrequent storm flows are heavy and of short 
duration, making the regulation of the scanty water supply for use through 
storage difficult and expensive. As in the Frontier Regions, there is a 
shortage of hydrological data and surveys needed for systematic development. 
Ill particular, detailed information is lacking on the availability and 
distribution of water in the region. 


11. The Quetta Division has negligible hydro-electric potential, but 
possesses coal which can be used to generate electricity. Ihe Kalat Divl> 0'<> 
has abundant natural gas at Sui. The remote areas of Mewi'an na\- 
been surveyed. The Karachi area gets its water from subterranean storage, 
which has to be greatly supplemented by a long supply canal and conduit 
from Ihe Indus River. Sui gas is piped to Karachi to serve industrial ana 

domestic purposes. 


Progross in the First Plan period 

12. Water,— In 1955 the irrigated area in the- country was 22;7 million 
acres—about 37 per cent of the total cultivated area of 61 million acres ; 
By 1960 the irrigated area had reached 24 million acres an increase ot 
1-3 million acres. Areas improved through drainage, flood regulation, 
and regulated supplies showed an increase of 2*57 million acres during th 


period. Comparison of expectations and achievement 
given in Table 1. 


same 
in the First Plan is 


Table 1 


Irrigation programme and results, 1955-60 

(Thousand acres) 


Region 

Pfoj 

gramme 

| Results 

New 

Improved | 

New 

Improved 

East Pakistan 

100 

1,819 

58 

562 

West Pakistan : 





Indus Basin and Frontier Regions 

1,453 

3,544 

1,000 

1,998 

Coastal and desert streams region 

118 

48 

24 

10 

Total 

1,671 

5,411 

1,082 

2,570 


13. 

areas during the 


Progress in reclamation of saline soils and drainage ol waterlogged 
First Plan period was limited. Against the target of 
reclaiming 350,000 acres and lowering the water table in 150,000 acres, some 
170,000 acres were partially reclaimed, and the water table depressed in a 
small area only. The First Plan provided for the construction of about 1,500 
tubewells; actually 1,000 were sunk, bin were not put in operation, primarily 
because of lack of electric power. 
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14. Pown-ln ? 

200,400 kw were in P ubbc "Tf 4 | (»0 fc w in industrial establishments. By 
about 90 thermal stations) and 142.Otu, w ^ ^ ^ 654000 kw were m 

1960, estimated installed capaci j n ddustrial establishments. Table i shows 

jgtJSf'Sgets and'achievements in installed capacity in the three regions. 


Table 2 


Installed power capacity, estimated growth, targets and achievements, 1955-60 
msWlieu pu y /Ti-imicnnri kilowatts) 



— 

1955 (a) | 

! 

1960 

Region 

Public 

Industrial 

Targets 

Achievements (a) 


utilities 

establish¬ 

ments 

Public 

utilities 

Industrial 

establish¬ 

ments 

Public 

utilities 

Industrial 

establish¬ 

ments 

East Pakistan ... 

32*2 

42-0 

190-5 

250 

103-2 

72-0 

West Pakistan : 

Indus Basin and 
Frontier Regions 

132-8 

63-0 1 

I 547-4 

86 0 

490-3 

122-0- 

Coastal and desert 
streams region... 

354 

37-0 j 

1 


60-0 

58-0 

Total 

200-4 

142 0 

737-9 

1110 

653'5 

252-0 


~ ~( rt ) Source : Chief Engineering Adviser’s Office. 

Installed generating capacitymention rosefrom abouTlO units in 1955 to 
while per capita electricity con^ung - t j e j ncreaS e in public supply capacity 
about 30 units in I960 In East PaKi^m l^hcmci^. ^ kw)) Goalpara 

was mainly due to the steam p j and diesel plants at Sidhirganj, 
(16,600 kw), and Bheramara(8,500 1-u), al “ increase l in capacity owned 

Chittagong and Goalpara K &na .lewsorint factory (16,000 kw), and from 
bv industry came from the Khulna new:s . kw y i n West Pakistan 

suck industries as sugar,..line, and t exti mi utilities was mainly due to the 

the increase m in f s ^ hldro-eleclric scheme (160,000 kw), canal 

commissioning of the vVarsak nyuru . 
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ihydels (28 000 kw), and the steam stations at Multan, Ly all p ur, Montgomery, 
and Karachi (192,500 kw). The increase in industrial establishments was 
from the fertilizer factory and the Maple Leaf cement factoiy, Daudkhe 
OO 000 kw), the Zeal-Pak cement factory, Hyderabad (7,000 kw), and 
extensions in the sugar, textile, and other industries (43,000 lew). 


15 During the First Plan period a sum of Rs. 1,770 million, against an 
allocation of Rs. 2,697 million, was spent on water and power development 
schemes in the public sector, as shown in Table 3. 


iABLEO 


Planned and actual expenditure on water and power development, 

1955-56 to 1959-60 


(Million Rupees) 


Region 

Planned 

Estimated 

actual 

East Pakistan ... 

928-0 

350-0 

West Pakistan : 

Indus Basin and Frontier Regions ... 

1,714-0 

55-0 

1,415-0 

5-0 

Coastal and desert streams region 

Total 

2,697-0 

1,770-0 


'Major Find Plan projects 

East Pakistan —The Karaafuli hydelscheme in East Pakistan was 
-nlanned to develop one of the very few water storage sites in the Province, 
fi was designed to produce ultimately 120,000 kw ot hydro-electric power, 
of which initially 80 000 kw would be installed; to improve navigation to the 
nnrt of Chittagong and upstream; and to abate flood damage through 
regulation of flood flow in the Karnafnli river. It was scheduled for completion 
in g 1960 at an estimated cost of Rs. 250 million. It rs now expected to come 
into operation in 1961, and to cost Rs. 428 imllion-an increase ot about 
71 per cent over the original estimate. 

17 The Ganges-Kobadak scheme envisaged pumping the Ganges 
waters near the Hardinge Bridge into canals tor irrigating lands which eon d 
then be used for double and even triple cropping. The deteriorating 
Kobadak river was to be improved as a trunk drain, to be fed by a system of 
drainage channels, interlacing the irrigated area to regulate the water 
on the lands and reduce somewhat the efiects ot destructive floods. 
The canal banks were to accommodate surface transport, and the main canals 
and drains to provide for limited water transport. The scheme was designed 
; to develop areas in the Kushtia, Jessore, and Khulna districts. The entire 
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Ganges-Kobadak scheme.^Sc^waf^rigate 35o!oOO acres, 7s now well 
pleted. The Kushtia uni, excavated, and a field agricultural 

under way; the can + 0 obtain information on soil, plant and water 

station has been established to obtain l “°!“^ !0n techniques. The power 

relationships, and to educate th h ] g ut due to various causes tne 

plant at Bheramara was completed - • ith tlie result that the progress 

installation of large-sized pumps^Wcs h-W 1, th ^ auxiliary scheme for 

“ d ,ater - 

18. The Teesta sub-project, expenditure of 

serve as a pilot scheme, was abandonee gave been taken in hand 

Rs. 3-4 million had been the Teesta river. . The 

to determine the feasibility o consU f esigne d to irrigate nearly 1*8 milhon 

^OT^s?°of iSSot ^d is scheduled for completion m 1967. 

, . f , fhe so experimental tubewells proposed in the First 

19. Only 5 out of the j .; 1 ^ e T p we llowev er, furnished information upon 
Plan were sunk. Ihese w _«■ ^ f tlie drainage schemes are iai 

^ ^ made * 

to curtail their scope. 

20. West Si&^yftduK 

liver was designed to oeve op ' , units each of 40,000 kw, if required, 

for the installation, of twocanals and high-lift pumps 
The project also p.iovid t ^ jviii^ partly in the tribal area*, tt is 
for irrigation of about 120,«00l acres, y 8P > > cost of Rs , 2 93 million. 

scheduled for compkhon schedule by nearly a year. 

The irrigation woiKs am, uuv.k-.~i, 

21. The Kurram Garhi scheme’ ^of^he expected 4,000 

Sv of^^ivveronlv" te kw is bebg developed, and delays in settling the water 
rights have postponed the irrigation oenen . 

22. The Taunsa Gudu and Kotri^barrage U^^pcujence, "mre 

irrigation works undertaken supplies to the vast network ot 

planned to assure adequate at y 1^ bring under irrigation 

inundation eanals taking off nom the Ind^ has made satisfactory 

a total area of 6 i mil to ■ w distribut ion and colonization work 

STeen rathe/ K C t now being speeded up. The Gud„ project 
construction is behind schedule. 
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23. The Marala-Ravi link (Chenab to Ravi), and the Baltoki-Suleimanki 
link (Ravi to Sutlej), connecting the three rivers, are designed to make up 
the chronic shortages in the Sutlej Valley canals. The chain called the 
Bambanwala-Ravi-Bedian-Dipalpur link has been constructed to simplify 
delivery problems oil the various channels in the Central Bari Doab system. 
Recurrent flood damage and inadequacy of completed works to cope with 
storm flows have made it necessary to undertake additions and alterations 
before the links can be fully utilized. 


24. Progress in tubewells, drainage, and reclamation has been 
disappointing. Since the inception of the tubewell programme as a measure 
to control waterlogging, 1,351 tubewells have been sunk under the Rasul 
scheme. Of an 'allocation of Rs. 137 million, only Rs. 60-7 million was 


spent. 

25. The Boian Dam project contemplated the construction of an earth, 
dam and a canal distribution system to use the flood flows of the river Boian 
in the Kalat division, and to irrigate an area of 24,000 acres. The dam was 
completed in 1958 at a cost of Rs. .3-4 million, but the water supply is not 
adequate to irrigate fully the area covered by the scheme. 

26. An irrigation project on the Hub river, at the site of the old Bund 
Murad Khan, was designed to irrigate 4,000 acres of land around Karachi 
by sealing the bund and pumping the stored supplies. A sum of Rs. 7*6 
million was spent on the scheme without commensurate benefits, because of 
inadequacy of water supplies. The project has been abandoned. Detailed 
investigations at a cost of Rs. 2*2 million have been authorised to determine 
the water potential of the Hub river and the possibilities of its exploitation. 


Summary of First Plan experience 

27. During the First Plan period, while there has been a substantial 
measure of success in the implementation of multipurpose projects, several 
schemes have not been executed speedily; progress in flood abatement and 
waterlogging and salinity control has been disappointingly slow. Experience 
during this period underlines the prime importance of careful preparation of 
projects, of sound appraisal of real costs and benefits, and of careful 
assignment of priorities and determination of the pattern of investment. 
Such comprehensive preparatory work was in many cases lacking in the past, 
because of absence of detailed surveys, investigations, and statistical data. 
Impatience and enthusiasm took the place of prudence and engineering 
judgment, leading to waste of scarce resources—finance, strategic materials, 
and "technical manpower. In some instances costs were grossly underestimated 
and returns overestimated. In a number of cases, coordination between the 
various phases of the same project was indifferently effected. 

28. The First Plan recommended the creation in each Province of a 
statutory semi-autonomous body for water and power development under the 
general control of the Government, but enjoying in full measure the flexibility 
and initiative of private enterprise. A Water and Power Development 
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s®^£SSw* , fF i 

J:r ""° d "" - * , “" 

Second Plan programme ^ 

oo The water and power development P ro g a ^ e ^ 1 numerous smaller 


iSi ~ plai1 ’ 

namely : 

■ ‘t -f pristine agricultural lands through 
(0 ‘ions of water, and tire control of 

salinity and — k drai „a g e, and flood 

(ii) to increase mrm acieage 

regulation', and . j sr | n 

- S^i^ , rs'S3SSBa^2 

benefit from a multiplicity of sma ‘. ^ g fla j y ear 0 f the Plan period, an 

e«:f r ^ 30 to50imits - 

raising tne pm LU > 
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Public seciot investment 

3L The proposed public investment in water and power development 
during the Plan period is Rs. 3,140 million. Of this outlay, Rs. 92 7 million 
is allocated to the Central Government’s programme, with the balance of 
Pc 3 047*3 million divided almost equally between East and West Pakistan. 
West Pakistan’s allocation includes Rs. 27 million for development m t le 
frontier Regions^ and Rs. 78 million for the Coastal and Desert Streams 
reoion The Central Government’s programme includes Rs. 46 5 nn t 
for atomic energy development, Rs. 20 million for Special Regions, and the 
balance for the^Survey of Pakistan, the Meteorological Service, and on 
network analyser. 

32. Table 4 shows the proposed allocations to the major sub-sectors in 
the two Provinces and to the Centre. 


Table 4 

Programme of public expenditure on water and power development , 
6 1960-61 to 1964-65 


East West Total 

Pakistan Pakistan 



(Million 

Rupees) 

(Pci cent) 

(Million 

Rupees) 

(Per cent) 

(Million (Per cent) 
Rupees) 

Investigations and surveys 

66-1 

4-4 

76-6 

50 

142-7 

4-5 

Multipurpose development 

784-4 

51-6 

61 

0-4 

790-5 

25-2 

Irrigation 

87-7 

5-8 

349-6 

22-9 

437-3 

13-9 

Drainage, reclamation and 

(«) 

♦ • * 

228-8 

14-9 

228-8 

7-3 

tubewells 






9 8 

Flood regulation 

245-5 

16-2 

647 

4-3 

310-2 

Open canals 

• M 

«♦» 

no-o 

7-2 

110-0 

3-5 

Power 

288 1 

18-9 

662-4 

43-3 

950-5 

30-3 

Miscellaneous ... 

47-3 

31 

300 

20 

77 3 

2-5 

Total 

1,519-1 

1000 

1,528-2 

1000 

3,047-3 

97-0 

Central Government programme 

4 •« 

♦ * * 

4 M 

92-7 

3-0 



Grand total 

4 4 • 

3,140*0 

1000 


(«) Included under multipurpose development, irrigation and flood regulation. 
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,, Of the total allocation for water and power development, Rs. 1,042 

million will 2,098 raUlioTon new 

Pakistan, and the balauc.-tu various sub-sectors in the 

nearly 57 per cent. for 2 0 g a g ti “t the major schemes m 

fhe a prc,« are nearing^omp^etion. Expenditure on open --Is, .whtc 

deve'opinent expenditure 6 applicable at ‘ that time, is covered in the Second 
Plan imder the new definition. 

Private and semi-public sector investment 

* $JSX irSESS 

=?35 wa? suss, vs vssm 

distribution. 

Invesiiqaiions and surveys . A 

time, inadequacy, of aata in as ? o Colleotio „ of baste 



data, such as Sf uress'S distStion, porosity, field 
deserves high priority, f^ywieog - fo t ions and direction of ground 

*» underground water 

water flow is w • ,<,* i.» Vnown to solve the problems ot salinity, 

potential. i>oil properties m rationalization of winter applications for 
-nal 3 drainage design and layout is not 

on soil structure and properties. 

nr < 5 nii classification and surveys are needed to determine soil 

toil to own 'characterises «jd ^ a»< 

requires its 'and surveys have hitherto covered 

^“mll port on <,l t aJablc laSs of the country. Provision has been 
*^of them in the agriculture programme. Detailed surveys, which may 
miu , t .i. e agriculture soii surveys, are envisaged also under the dtainag 
supp ci ‘ 9 e c bcmes Ail the lands must be classified and surveyed as 
and l Cla f mss^r Research is necessary in soil, water, and plant 
refationshipsiShe agriculture sector includes a suitable provision. Provision 
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in T t jc npcessarv to measure precipitation, rates of evaporation, canal 
j7. It IS necessapy to mu, F > and miner al content of streams 


f lO SOIVC me ir*-“ J 

navigation, irrigation, and drainage. It ^ *!r both 

^S&^and’to^ise the Seans of »o« — 

of existing rain-gauge stations m charge c* t,.ja for ti , j’ coUectjon of a [| 

therefore be mcieased, and fuc„„ 0 f j^ s 6! 4 82 miiiion has 
relevant information over a largei Held. A sum o, its. oi 

been provided for this purpose. 

,o The Irrigation Research Institute, Lahore, needs reorganization am. 
also needs considerable - o - Karachi have remained 

sr. '."SA St i~h°Ls^T=-:<< st, 

SiS 5 SSSSahi- «pn*» 

Lahore. 

,a For economy and coordinated planning, it is necessary to prepare 
ArtJlth nroiects and estimates well in advance of construction. Promising 
fi^ P ro£s must therefore be investigated and surveyed m detail so as 

specific projects must tnereiorc f ®. epare d schemes , and permit 

to bull up P such schemes as are found feasible later in the 

construction feasibility report stage, are 

Plan period. Detailed mvestigatiom U Tangon irrigation project 

t0 S ^bad^moi^ r in^East°Pakistaii. In West Pakistan, the 

Kmihar ShttaSt is to be investigated in detail. Storage 

ESs¥&» artJMs »»,¥££ 

other small schemes will also be investigated. A sum of Rs. 35 million has 
been provided for this purpose. To expedite the preparation oi sound 
nroiects and a programme of resource development designed to meet the 
n-nwine needs *of the country, provision has been made ior engaging, in 
addition to Pakistani specialists, the services of foreign management and 
consulting engineering firms with requisite experience to evaluate existing 
data and? Sports, undertake comprehensive investigations and surveys 
and prepare specific projects as well as long-range integrated plans for 
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i i t u/nfpr and nower resources. Such services will also 
'include tSng of Pakistani personnel, and help in evolving sound 

mnnageviMand administrative procedures. 

»i,,„»(her Rs 142-7 million has been provided in the Plan for 
general investigadons and surveys, an increase of almost two-and-a-half 
ftoS the artufl amount spent during the Fust Plan period. 

M^.tipurpose developmeai . 

For the development of multipurpose projects, the Plan provi © 
4 Vu« F 7Q0-?iSn the bulk to be spent in East Pakistan. In this 

- 0i * miiHinuroo^e projects must aim at relieving drainage congestion. 
Province, multipurpose> p J | anc j a a a inst unregulated stream ana 

providing irrigation supp > P , where feasible developing hydro-electric 
tidal flows, improving million will be 

power. 01 the total all __ irarnafiili. Gnnees-Kobadak 



( rvusuua -vvr • , j op'ooo acres will be irrigated and productron 

Kan i^rrod an addition t ^.n protect ion, drainage, and improved 

250,OUO acres b g enefits wii f be much larg er. The completion 

water supply, ^he ultu ^ b - ib]e addi tion of a third unit, wiU 

of the Kamafuu b catiacity to 120,000 kw. The Karnafuh and 

increase its electnc g eraung p ^ will be completed, with an 

Ganges-Kobadak "" ^, ring the Plan per iod. Subject to proven 

expenditure of ^ s '.? lb started’on the 8 second unit of the Ganges-Kobadak 

*«««*th7chV£toated lo cost about Rs. 490 million and of which 
project, which is e. , 1955 . jhe proposed Khulna multipurpose 

ks.^OmiUionwilbespcn^by »)■ q[ th£ P G l ange s-Kobadak Project It 

project is, u> effect^« Qm miuion acres of i and in the southern 
provides for lmpolOen g df supp i y 0 f f res h water for irrigation 
part of the ^lrj na frn jh t i ’ Ganges through a canal taking off below the 
within the polders ^ | nd an assessment of economic feasibility 

Hardmge fa ^ ^ years 

have not been compiei f b i e r enort. The Khulna multipurpose 

ploj'wt is Stlmatecfto cost Rs. 329 million, of which Rs. 161 million may be 

spent by 1965. 

n^v^lonment of the Halda, Sangua, and Mathamuhuri basins of the 
42. ^ i j t h e Ganges-Brahmaputra doab, and the Brahmaputra 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, tne initia f stae es of consideration. The 

multipurpose envisages diversion of 475 thousand cusecs of flood 

Brahmaputra P r ^ c i^malutra river into the Old Brahmaputra course. 
IT w?,? tetotod Mdthe flood water will be let into the Meghna 
^h tL tbr^ aimsfeading to Bhairab Bazar, Narsingdhi and Kalagachia. 
^° U ^J^rZ^o revive the various dead spill channels, such as 
1S hi "Ranar and other Lakhya system rivers, by diverting part of the 
Sangshi, them The project is expected to reduce the intensity of 

hood irTthe'nlain^ river and Irrigate ft million acres during the dry 
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season. The hydro-electric potential of the project may be of the order of 
'87,000 lew. Navigation facilities will be improved by keeping open the* 
waterways along various routes, now dead, to important centres of trade and 
commerce. 

43. A Slim of Rs. 30 million is provided for continuation of investi¬ 
gations and study of feasibility, and for starting construction on schemes 
for which economic and technical feasibility can be established. 

44. The reclamation of haor areas is estimated to cost Rs. 150 million, of 
which Rs. 50 million will be spent during the Plan period. The Tipper&h- 
Chittagong multipurpose scheme aims at serving navigation and irrigation, 
at an estimated cost of about Rs. 200 million. A sum of Rs. 10 million is 
provided for general investigations, and for starting construction late in 
the Plan period, if investigations establish the need and feasibility of the 
proposal. 

45. In contrast to the humid East Pakistan, dependable flow supplies are 
always at a premium in the predominantly arid West Pakistan. In the Indus 
Basin, on completion of the Gudu Barrage, the unregulated river flows will 
have been fully committed, so that in the multipurpose pattern of West 
Pakistan, dams and storages must he built and operated for irrigation, 
reclamation and hydro-electric power. The development might help to 
mitigate flood damage until the river channels have deteriorated and need 
has arisen for corrective works. West Pakistan is faced with many difficulties 
and uncertainties. It will have to find alternative sources of supply for its 
irrigation now dependent on the eastern rivers—the Sutlej, the Beas, and 
the Ravi. Irrigation and reclamation requirements indicate the urgent need 
for new storage. Feasible sites are available, but the immediate resources 
do not permit exploitation of storage capacity beyond what is contemplated 
in the Indus Basin replacement works. A number of possibilities of multi¬ 
purpose development exist in some of the less-developed parts of West Pakistan, 
Provision was made in the First Plan for investigations, surveys, and the 
preparation of detailed projects, but no projects have yet been formulated. 
Provision is made for such studies in the Second Plan. Provision has been 
made for the completion of the Warsak project. 

Irrigation 

46. The total amount allocated t^ single-purpose irrigation works in the 
Plan is Rs. 437 million, of which Rs. 274 million will be spent on schemes 
already in progress—the Kotri, Gudu, Taunsa, Thai, and Warsak canals. 
The total amount to be invested on irrigation is larger, because it includes 
substantial investment on multipurpose, drainage, reclamation, and tuhewelf 
schemes, and because of the inclusion of Rs. 110 million for open canals as a 
part of tills programme. The implementation of the Rs. 437 million 
programme will make available by 1965 an additional irrigated area 
of 1 "88 million acres of which 1 • 14 million acres will be covered by schemes 
already under way, and 740,000 acres by new schemes. This should make 
further increases possible later. 


47 In East Pakistan,theTangonpi^, on tt 

Wimis sgsusa 

£ZV Tan£-Tftriga" area. 6 of about mOOC.norlandw* be 
Rs - 3 , 6 ; 2 . ’hv l965 Provisfon has also been A m ± e munbeTof low-lift 
Station’ schemes thron^hout ^^^50 be commissioned, 
pumps to be operated b> pnva P Basin comprises mostly 

48 The irrigation programme ■ ' . t the W ork on colonization 

scheme* already inK^eted bj,« ^ 

is behind scheoule b-it - ^P the consttu cOon ar |^.J r, v 19f?3- The 

project, work on is scheduled for completion by V»g. ^ 

^s= 

IhiheadwoAs erenow expected 10^/0^1^1962^ g is now 

and distributaries is eviction of Warnk canals, win* 

K n ed 1f^ f ”ie 0I SgSS*water S ' of the Kabul for 

Iunpb ^.1 become surplus. The of an 

additional 40,000 acics. xn holds promise of opening ^ “ c , of 

pfovisionbSrmade for small 
r 1 «,n,„ r hatrape to irrigate D,owawi^.. ^ w m comprise oiv©is»ion 
the &ukKUt p^^^-nchoiitthe Provmc 
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therefore await detailed investigations and collection of requisite data, for 
which a provision is made in the Plan. In addition, a provision of Rs. 14 
million has been made for minor schemes, including tubewells, on the 
assumption that feasible schemes will be formulated. 

Drainage, reclamation, and iubewelis 

51. Considerable increments in agricultural production can be achieved 
through drainage, reclamation, and tubewells. This programme is 
concerned with West Pakistan only \ East Pakistan s needs ate covered 
by multipurpose development, irrigation, and flood regulation. In 
the Indus basin especially, lands^ have gradually deteriorated, and 
production has decreased, because ot maladjustment of land and water 
resources, lack of adequate drainage, inadequate and unsound water applica¬ 
tions, continuous mining of natural fertility, defective agricultural practices, 
and similar factors. Above all, the deterioration is attributable to the lack 
of adequate drainage, the consequent rise of the water table and the 
salinization of land. Salinity and waterlogging pose a serious threat to the 
national economy. It is estimated that over 50 per cent of the irrigated 
land is affected, an area of some 12 million acres. Control of salinity 
and waterlogging presents a gigantic problem ; the cost of drainage, 
creation of additional water supplies through storage, and revamping 
of the canal systems needed to deal with the problem effectively has 
been calculated to be as high as Rs. 25,000 million. Expenditures on this 
scale are clearly well beyond the resources of the country. In the circums¬ 
tances, measures to control and depress the water table, and to reclaim 
the lai d, will have to be spread over several Plan periods. This is an 
unfortunate position, since the great urgency of counteracting the menace 
of salinity and waterlogging is incontestable. 

52. Progress in implementation of the drainage programme in the 
First Flan period was slow. Detailed investigations and surveys have now, 
however, been undertaken over almost the whole of the basin. The Plan 
provides Rs. 103*2 million for drainage to be developed in practically every 
Irrigation scheme area. About 1,000 miles oi open drains are to be constiucieu 

_insufficient to meet total requirements, but large in comparison with 

achievements in the First Plan. The programme is given a high priority, and 
additional funds will be allocated if this is warranted by the rate of progress. 
Drainage of irrigated lands will need much sustained effort. Public 
cooperation and participation are indispensable in such ventures.. Neither 
the resources of the Government nor those of the land-users are, by tnemselves, 
adequate to implement an effective drainage programme, but their combined 
efforts can succeed. The main and secondary drains should be provided by the 
Government ; the field drains, on the analogy of water courses, should be 
constructed, operated and maintained by the farmers and land-owners 
themselves. The Government will provide the requisite technical guidance. 
In the drainage of irrigated lands, group- action is essential ; this can be 
mobilized through the Village AID Organization, or by creating semi-pub! tc 
organizations under Provincial laws. 


53 Strategically locatedThe argument is 
method for solving the drainage and ^al be y de P presse d and controlled, and 
that through pumping, the w leaching the salts below the crop ro 

water so obtained can be rec an^n schemes covering.an area ot 

'Asisssi .SKSirs-ri 

acres in the Rechna and Cnaj do ^ f electric distribution system. Tns 
cost of Rs. 68 million, excluding the cost ol a ^.^ a l ^ addidona i Rs . 30 million 
pi„ n provides for completing the pr°.t e : > f providing ohysical facilities for 
fo a be l-enl to the Soil 

Hh xss »s >rg££3x effzsszt 

neixssary that the effectiveness of anot her substantial tubewell 

SSSi> * tfSJCfiWr «*• • — “ ““ 

psafc 

Flood regulation * tb „ r eat severity, causing 

« ou ,isi arrtfsgfes & 

Sfe«&£££&s% - ISS 

sa -55 «— •« *-» - 

situatmu. ^ ^ is$jon for tot Pakistan 

IQS'! and a Pood Control Board m un . resources development 

comrot Mission studied the of West 

problems of hast Pakismn m •; pood Commission to piepare a 
Pakistan created .the Wert ^X.Vor wan* of adequate basic data 

control measures have *> far been 
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protective embankments and channel realignment to reduce damage to health 
and property from ponded water. East Pakistan s allocation o - ‘ - * 

million includes Rs. 35-27 million for schemes in progress. Five ot a total ot 

six large schemes will be completed during the flan period . . A 

drainage scheme; the Feni sub-division flood reduction scheme, re-excavat ^ 
of Ghungur, Saida and Buri Nadi in Tippera district 

bankments of the Gumti river • and dredging oi the 

M tnu river, resuscitation of the Ichamati river in tiie -Pabna district, and a 
number of otlier schemes. 

57. West Pakistan will eomplete^tjre four jsehernes under exocution-—^^ 

Ed to cornel^ 

SLlHant: sTeps wufS'token 1 tobnild permanent structures both to 
control floods and to provide irrigation. 

Ondn caaals „ ,. 

58. West Pakistan has a network of canals, a large num ^ o A' 
wnrks md a orowing mileage of embankments and drains. Considerable sums 
rre^expend&d 5 arm'uJly"on their extension, implement, and reptoment 
TOS expenditure was not included in the First Plan. A sum ol 1<». iu 
million is provided in the Second Plan. 

Power 

59 . The objectives of the power programme in the Plan are : 

(A to install additional generating capacity to meet mcieasec power 
demand during the Plan period ; 

(iO to provide transmission and distribution facilities to meet m 
growing and diverse demands over large areas; ana 
(Hi) to make a modest beginning with electrification of rural areas, 
cpi pi.,. nr , Mr ; Hp( ; »o 050-5 million for power schemes in the public 
isector 1 Rs. 288 • 1 million to be spent, in East Pakistan and the balance 
iff 0 west Pakistan. Of the total, Rs. 320 million will be spent on schemas 
already in progress. The Karachi Electric Supply Corporation is e,q>ec e 
to invest Rs. 190 million during the Plan period. 
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60. Generation .—Compared with Rs. 392^7 sec tor 

generation of power (excluding the sh ot t^ plan? Rs> 445.4 

multipurpose projects chargeabl P ) 275.4 million in the public 

mtllkTn is provided ^^^tpubUc sector During the Plan period 
sector, and Rs. 1/0 miUion m th d r abQUt 508j0 00 kw, an increase of 

the installed capacity wiU be m ^ The flCW thermal stations 

55 per cent over the capacity availabl . . f }s Ry 1955 the total 

included in the Plan arc aU ^“414 ooolrw of which i126,000 kw, will be m 
installed capacity will be £*boutl,414,1kw^ estabUshments . Some of tins 

public utilities and 288,u00 kw 1 • ce anc i uneconomic operation, 

capacity is likely to be retired dS b s „ of the condition of units and the 
depending upon the result. *-. 1 . < ,, t come 142 000 kw (some 34,000 

growth of demand. On the assumption tha p fcistan) might be retired, 

IwTn East Pakistan, and Plan£riod wHl be 1 272,000 

the net installed capacity at the md o. me ^ lg2 0 o 0 kw in 

kw, of which l, 090 ,c 00 w w _ ^ y,e comparative position at ths 

industrial establishments. Taole 5 snows_rr 
end of the First ana the aecond Plan pel 10 Js. 


Table 5 


, ,v f thp <?prpnd Plan period after possible 
iterating capacity f a bl at the end of the First Plan period 

atirements as compare « Mh Wat avaaa.., (Thousaad kilowatts) 


I960 


1965 




Public 

utilities 

Industrial Total 
establishments 

! 

; 

Public 

utilities 

Industrial Total 
establishments 


- 

——— 


2 72-0 

175 

r\ 

L 

216-0 

81’5 

29/’ 

5 

East Pafcist 
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3 

West Piikis 

ran: 


a ) )?, ■ 0 

612- 

3 

670' 3 

52-0 

722' 

In6us B 
tier Rt 

-sin and 
;gionr. 

flOU" 

4 4. fS\ ■■ 

0 38 ‘ 0 

118- 

0 

204*0 

48*0 

252' 

0 

Coastal 

and ^ 

it' k-^cAqv. 

[ 9 ^ 








oLvv tCtJJ. 

Total 

1 ... 653 

■5 252-0 

QQ3 

5 

1090-3 

181-5 

127 i ’ 

-8 


a* agatusi pvx ——• - , , t power will greauy 

Indigenous resources ot mel which is mostly based on 

years, and. gradually ~ ie i oa( j estimates vary there is no 
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Table 6 

Increase of net installed power capacity by mode of generation, 1955-65 

(Thousand kilowatts) 


Installed 

capacity 

in 

195 5 


Installed 

capacity 

in 

1960 


Net 

installed 

capacity 

in 

1965 


Percentage 

increase 

or 

decrease 
during the 
Plan period 


Public utilities : 

Hydro 

Steam 

Diesel 

62*7 

67*7 

70'0 

250*7 

312*8 

90*0 

382-7 

612-3 

95-3* 

52-7 
§•5- 7 

5 *9 

Sub-total 

200-4 

653-5 

1090*3 

70*0 

Industrial establishments 

142-0 

252-0 

181"5 “ 

-28*0 

Grand total ... 
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Table 7 


Length of transmission and distribution tin 

(JJ k\> and above ) 


lines in circuit miles 




Mileage 
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I960 
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mileage in 
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66 . The programme for the Indus Basin envisages completion in 1961 of 
the West Pakistan high-tension grid designed to interconnect Multan and 
Warsak power stations with the existing grid, which links up the power stations 
at Malakand, Dargai, Rasul, Daudhkhel, Shahdara, Chichokimallian, Lyallpur, 
and Montgomery. The primary grid will deliver power at ten primary 
load centres at Multan, Lyallpur, Sargodha, Daudkhel, Peshawar, Wah, 
Kharian, Montgomery, Rawalpindi, and Lahore. A secondary transmission 
and distribution system will then take the power from these centres and deliver 
it to 25 new distribution centres by 4,000 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines, at pressures varying from 400 to 132,000 volts. The cost oi the system is 
estimated at Rs. 206*9 million. The system will also serve for possible future 
electrification of the main North Western Railway line. Funds have been 
provided for the distribution of electricity to ultimate consumers over a wide 
area. Separate grids with adequate distribution facilities have also been 
provided around Sukkur and Hyderabad to supply power to all adjoining 
towns and some villages from the proposed central thermal stations. 
Consideration of the interlinking of these grids with each other and with the 
northern grid, and ultimately with Karachi, has been deferred until more 
hydro-electric power becomes available and network analyser studies are made. 
During the Plan period, a new thermal grid will be constructed around Quetta 
to serve the local coal mines and other towns from a central coal-fired 
steam station. The existing distribution system in Karachi will be suitably 
strengthened and expanded. 

67. Electrification of towns and villages .—Power facilities so far have 
been limited to the bigger and a few medium-sized towns, covering only about 
10 per cent of the total population. All towns with a population of 25,000 
and more (according to the 1951 census) and numbering 56 are electrified ; 
of the 186 smaller towns with a population range of 5,000 to 25,000, only 64 
are electrified. Of 100,000 villages, with population less than 5,000, only 
370 are electrified. The cost of electrification is heavy in rural areas because 
of lack of load density. Even in closely populated areas where it is possible 
to serve a large number of villages from a central station, the cost of electri¬ 
fication will be high. This is a task, therefore, which will take many years 
to accomplish. The proposed transmission and distribution systems to 
interlink power supplies and serve major load centres and tubewells makes 
it practicable to extend electric power benefits to villages situated along 
and near these lines, and in the proximity of bigger towns. It is calculated 
that with an outlay of Rs. 250 million, an additional 50 towns and about 
2,000 villages can be electrified. A provision has been made in the Plan 
accordingly. 

Machinery pools 

68 . Because of the greatly increased tempo of construction activity, and 
the huge size of many water and power schemes, machinery has come to be used 
on an extensive scale. In the interest of effective maintenance, reduction in 
stocks of spare parts, training of operators and mechanics, and improved 
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programme, a suitable number of medical and agricultural centres will be set 
up in both East and West Pakistan in consultation with the Health and 
Agriculture Departments. 

Meteorological Service 

72. The Meteorological Service observes, collects, and disseminates 
information on rainfall, floods, temperatures, winds, hailstorms, snow, ice, 
and humidity. The value of the information depends on its representative 
character, which is conditioned by the extent of co verage of the observations. 
At present there are about 122 surface meteorological stations, 22 pilot 
balloon stations, and 3 regional meteorological observatories. To improve 
the coverage the number of meteorological observatories and pilot balloon 
stations will be increased during the Plan period. A provision is made for 
the installation of hydrogen plants in both the Provinces. Arrangements for 
radiosonde and rawinsonde observations exist at some stations; the Finn 
provides for the installation of similar instruments at all international 
airports in the country. The equipment at all aerodrome observatories will be 
modernized, in accordance with the standards laid down by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization and the World Meteorological Organization, 
to facilitate jet aircraft operation. An accurate time signal sendee, to 
serve also other countries of South East Asia and the Middle East, will be 
provided. The geophysical organization for survey and study of seismic, 
geomagnetic, ionospheric, and atmospheric physics parameters established 
at Quetta will be further expanded and strengthened. Laboratory and 
workshop facilities of the Service will be improved and expanded, and new 
equipment will be installed for the design, testing, maintenance, and repair 
oi the various types of instruments required. A meteorological workshop 
and laboratory will be established in East Pakistan. The number of 
hydro-meteorological observatories and rainfall stations will be nearly doubled 
during the Plan period. Such observatories will be set up in both the Provinces, 
and will cover areas for which at present inadequate data are collected. 

Survey of Pakistan 

73. The Survey of Pakistan, which is responsible for the survey of the 
country and the preparation and maintenance of topographical, geographical, 
and special-purpose maps, needs expansion to meet the growing civil and 
defence needs. The Plan makes provision for the Survey to procure the 
needed equipment, instruments, and facilities. A mathematical instruments 
office will be set up to make and repair the delicate instruments used in the 
work of the Survey; in time this office should be able to supply most of 
the demands of mathematical instruments of government departments, 
universities, colleges, and other organizations. The existing facilities at the 
photogrammetric and geodetic offices of the Survey will be modernized and 
expanded. An air photographic agency will be set up, since aerial 
photography can make an important contribution to the topographical 
mapping of the country, which is particularly essential for the development 
of water and power schemes. 
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CHAPTER 9 

INDUSTRY 

I NDUSTRIAL development is important not only because it supports and 
stimulates progress in other sectors of the economy but also in its own right 
as a major factor in raising national income, in improving the balance of 
payments position and in providing gainful employment. 

2. In the present stage of economic development of the country, the 
highest priority must of necessity attach to agriculture. Nevertheless, 
agriculture depends heavily on industry in such matters as supply of 
implements, fertilizers, and equipment needed to handle and transport 
agricultural produce, processing of agricultural products, and provision of 
manufactured materials required for the development of associated facilities 
such as irrigation and drainage. In the development of other sectors of 
the economy, such as power, transport and communications, industry has 
a recognized and vital role to play. Thirty-five to forty per cent of the 
increase in national income during the First Plan period was contributed by 
industry. 

3. The impact of industrial development on the balance of payments 
position is of particular importance. The country today is heavily dependent 
on a few primary commodities for its foreign exchange earnings. More 
than one-half of its total exports are provided by raw jute and raw cotton. 
Foreign exchange earnings are thus extremely vulnerable to fluctuations in 
demand and in the prices of these commodities. Such fluctuations have 
grave repercussion on the level of economic activity and on the 
implementation of the development programme, which depends very greatly 
on imports of manufactured goods. During the last decade there has been 
a persistent decline in prices of primary commodities and a steady rise in 
prices of manufactured goods. The result is that to pay for its imports 
the country must now export twice the volume of goods required to be 
exported on the terms of trade prevailing ten years ago. To make Pakistan 
less vulnerable to such tendencies in future, there is imperative need for 
diversification of the economy through industrialization. 

4. A beginning has been made in this direction with cotton and jute 
manufactures. Pulp and paper manufactures are on the threshold of 
contributing towards the improvement of the foreign exchange position, and 
processed hides and skins should, in the Plan period, earn more foreign 
exchange than raw hides and skins. Nevertheless, without replacement of 
imported consumer and producer goods through indigenous manufacture, it 
will not be possible to pay exclusively from exports for increasing imports 
necessitated by internal requirements. More or less complete replacement of 
imports has been shown to be practicable in the case of jute goods, cotton 
and woollen textiles, sugar, paper, newsprint, cardboard, cigarettes, bicycles, 
sewing machines, cycle tyres and tubes, and a large number of engineering- 
and electrical products. 
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in the public sector and Rs. 1,100 million in the private sector. Foreign 
exchange difficulties which began in the latter half of 1952 were accentuated 
during the First Plan period. These difficulties resulted in severe restrictions 
on import of raw materials, spares and accessories required for industrial 
operations and were largely responsible for shortfalls in planned investment. 
Despite the limitation of foreign exchange availability, production in large 
and medium scale industries in 1959 was more than 80 per cent higher than 
in 1954. The Plan expectations were a rise of 65 per cent only. This remark¬ 
able performance reflects the adaptability and resourcefulness of the country’s 
entrepreneurs. In 1959, the progress was particularly strong, due partly to 
additional incentives, notably the export bonus scheme. Many important 
industries such as cotton and jute manufacturing, paper, cement, fertilizers, 
sugar and cigarettes worked to capacity or nearly so in 1959-60. In the public 
sector, the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation (PIDC) played a 
decisive role in the industrial development of the country by establishing a 
number of complicated and large-scale basic industries. These included jute 
mills, paper, newsprint and board mills, fertilizer factories and plants for pro* 
duction of DDT, penicillin and dyes. This pioneering task performed by 
the Corporation inevitably involved some unexpected costs and occasional 
disappointments, but it gave a fillip to industrial activity which is now bearing 
fruit. The principal limitation on the development of the private seetor 
was the shortage of foreign exchange. There has been a tendency in the 
past to let private industry bear the brunt of cuts in foreign exchange 
allocations. As a result, the operating efficiency of many private concerns 
was seriously hampered. Controls over privately operated industries remained 
cumbersome; too many permissions were required from too many uncoordina¬ 
ted authorities ; and assistance in the provision of such facilities as land, 
power and communications was not too readily forthcoming. But for these 
disabilities and particularly the shortage of foreign exchange, private industry 
would have developed still more rapidly. On the other hand, fiscal and other 
incentives provided by the Government helped to speed up industrial 
development, although there was a tendency (which still persists) in some 
industries towards overcapitalization and also, perhaps inevitably, towards 
concentration of interest on industries of “get rich quick” variety. 

9. Much less progress was made in small and cottage industries. 
There is no reliable information about the very large number of small units, 
scattered all over the country, but signs of marked progress are rare. Good 
supplies of cotton yarn in the beginning of the Plan period made possible 
-a large increase in handloom weaving, but towards the end of the period 
shortages of yarn caused a set-back. A fairly ambitious programme for 
support of small scale and cottage industries was included in the Plan but 
little was, in fact, done. 

Criteria for industrial development in Second Plan period 

10. The precise composition of the industrial programme in the Plan 
•period cannot be determined in advance. It will depend, amongst other 
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But very little weight is given to non-essential new consumers goods industry ; 
and in line with the need for austerity, expected demand for a number of 
•consumers items is not to be met in full. 

12. The strategy of the Plan is to encourage rapid growth of certain 
selected industries both through provision of liberal facilities to private 
industry and through public investments where necessary. At the same tune, 
emphasis is placed on measures which yield quick results, notably thiougu 
mobilization of existing skills and entrepreneurial spirit amongst private 
businessmen. To achieve this end provision is made for modernization 
and expansion on a modest scale of several existing industries. 

Policies and methods of implementing the industrial progiamrne 

13. The Plan follows certain priorities in deciding how much and by 
what methods to increase output of different industries. It also indicates 
certain policies with respect to the relative importance of large and small 
scale industries, the location of industries, the choice between public and 
private enterprise and the encouragement of private industry. Ihese are 
discussed below. 

14. Increase of industrial output .—First priority is given to better 
utilization of existing capacity. To achieve this, it will be necessaiy to supp y 
more raw materials, spare parts, power and other inputs to industries which, 
because of such shortages, have been operating below capacity. Provision 
has been made in the Plan for substantially increasing the total import ot 
raw materials, fuels, and spares. The supplies to individual industries w 
be increased to the extent that expansion of production seems desirable 
or necessary. But other less obvious steps aiming at higher productivity m 
the use of capital and manpower are equally important. Full and efficient 
utilization of capital equipment will have priority over saving of manpower, 
but such utilization is only possible through the use of better-tiained 
manpower. Measures to improve managerial and technical skills, to 
strengthen industrial schools, and to provide training-within-industries will 
be undertaken. More stress will be placed on use ot consultants^ in 
overhauling industrial operations. A necessary condition for the success or 
this approach, however, is that the less efficient of the existing units shall 
either be improved and consolidated or be eliminated. 

15. Second priority has been given to balancing installed equipment, in 
some cases in individual units, but in others within the industry, by selective 
investments. There are many industrial units where production can be 
substantially increased through fuller utilization of the installed capacity if 
some additional investments are made. 

16. Third priority has been given to modernization of existing units, 
where this permits better use of managerial talent, human skills, and available 
installations. This implies that modernization will not be attempted in cases 
where the units, apart from being inadequate technically, are also badly 
managed and operated by poorly trained workers. The aim ot modernization 
will be to make production more efficient, to encourage specialization and 
manufacturing of new products, and to improve quality. 
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for expansion of industries where the capital-output ratio is low, or where 
much labour will be employed, or where expansion cart as easily take place 
in small or medium sized units as in large ones. It is assumed that nothing 
will be done, on narrow social considerations, to prevent small and medium 
sized units from growing bigger; this is how successful industrial enterprise has 
developed in industrialised countries. The reservation of some sectors of 
industry or some products for small units will place obstacles in the way of 
larger units, and must be made only with utmost care. 

20. Location of industries .—During the past few years, establishment 
of industries in Karachi has been severely restricted, and expansion has not 
been welcomed in certain districts of West Pakistan. The effort has been to 
establish industries in areas where little or no industry exists. The effect 
of these limitations has been to discourage industrialization in those areas 
of the country, notably the large industrial centres, where new investments 
will become most fruitful, at least in the short run. These limitations will 
need to be relaxed, and location of new capacity encouraged in all suitable 
areas. In this context it will be of advantage to provide the establishment 
of industrial estates in centres where the transport system, water and power 
resources, and availability of raw material and potential markets offer 
suitable opportunities. Apart from the large centres, effort will be made, not ¬ 
ably through the small-scale industry programme, to encourage smaller 
centres for industries which mainly supply local markets. Close co-operation 
will be necessary between authorities responsible for industrial planning 
and those dealing with urban and regional physical planning, in order to 
promote the dispersal of industries in suitable locations. 

21. Choice between public and private enterprise .—It is a basic assump¬ 
tion of the Plan that for the implementation of the industrial development 
programme, reliance will be placed primarily on private enterprise. This 
assumption has been made not so much to reduce the burden on public 
finance as in recognition of the fact that private enterprise has a key role 
to play in the economic development of the country. Already the develop¬ 
ment of many industries is directly attributable to private enterprise. 
During the Plan period the private sector is expected to expand more rapidly.. 
For such expansion, a favourable climate now exists in Pakistan, and 
conditions are now present for increased private investment, both indigenous 
and foreign. Price and distribution controls have been relaxed, and this 
trend is expected to continue. Incentives have been provided to stimulate 
production and exports. Incentives offered to foreign investors have been 
liberalized. Investment treaties and double taxation avoidance agreements 
calculated to promote private investment have been concluded with a number 
of countries. Local private enterprise has now acquired a measure of 
experience and know-how which qualifies it to expand its operation either 
Independently or in collaboration with foreign investors. 

22. In several sectors of industry the choice may well arise between 
public and private enterprise. The cardinal principle is that there shopld be 
no public industrial sector in the sense of reservation of complete industries 
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of the Plan will need to be published periodically in the light of 
national requirements and investment trends as they deve op 
during the Plan period ; the aim will be to exempt as much 
investment as possible from the sanctioning procedures. 

Tn/^iicfrial legislation will need to be rationalized foi facilitating 
{ ° banned growth of hiclustries, governmental regulator being 
concentrafed on achieving an orderly growth of industries under 
socially acceptable conditions, and on resolving such confl c 
as may arise between individual interests and national priorities. 

{• \ Tim nof^ rtf nrire control will need to become an exception, 
° V) emplisSs° being*placed ° instead on increased ^od^tion and 
more vigorous competition as a means of keeping prices at a 

reasonable level. 

■M Controls on the import of machinery and raw materials will 
' need to be further simplified, and where practicable, s P ec1 ^ 
machinery and raw materials freed from import restrictions. T 
volume of imports may be regulated by a system of import 
surcharges or other fiscal measures, 

; v a Exports will need to be further facilitated by suitable incentives. 
This is a continuing requirement. 

/v/n Financial institutions will need to be strengthened to stimulate 

<V '° private Industrial development small 

to avail themselves of cooperative credit laci lties where ioasiDi . 
A special programme of credit facilities will be inaugurated to 

this end. 

(viiii The Government, in association with private enterprise. and 
( * talent, will need to continue the provision of technical training, 

scientific and industrial research, services of expert consultants, 
and collection and compilation of statistics. 

(ix) Special attention will need to be given during the Plan P eri( ? c J 
to the preparation and publication oi national standards y 
Pakistan Standards Institution. The use of these ;standards 
will discourage the production of sub-standard goods tor the 
domestic market, and will promote the acceptance of Pakistan 
products in foreign markets. 

04 Training and research .—Training is imperative for successful 
Industrial development. The Plan proposes the strengthening ot vocational 
schools and promotion of technical training within industrial units, private 
as well' as public. Institutes for technical education will be strengthened with 
emphasis being given to the improvement of existing institutes. During a 
transitional period students from regions with no suitable educational 
institutions will be given grants for travel and subsistence, from private and 
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r;,‘er' r fug.«o„;v5! 5XS'S»“54S" 

wi§ b. «v«» mo*«... 

for training personnel abroad. 

25. Promotion of scl ^^^ 1 ^ d fo t ^^eEffective 1 mili^tf^n 1 oFthe natural 
an integral part of any /°^nuntrv In the industrial field, the need is for 

and human resources of tl 11Qf /* 0 f ra w material resources, and for 

research in the natar ? a nrocesses and improved techniques for the most 
development of new products, p ’fi wor v i n this direction has already 

economic use of these resources. ^.™J°fXtr a l Research, and a 
been done by the Council of" where they are ready 
number of new processes have bee * enterprise will be encouraged to 

for commercial ex P lolta ^^ - ^ evolved 1 Present activities in scientific 

develop coinmercially the processesvoi possible in association with 

and industrial research j-R i i ’ finance research of special interest 

private firms which ate expected& dustria i and 
to them. While a number ofwwhwUM™* in recent years, scientific 
other fields have been estabhshedmt ^ h deliberations of the 

research does notoooapy^e without administrative 

ss&esrs £ 

assaAtar. t&sisszR** ■» - —• 
s jsas^ss 

productivity, particularly in the ^*1“to employ foreign 
For this purpose it will for some ^time b<s iexpedient. The 
industrial consultants, but this y foreign exchange facilities, while 

Government will need to P r o v de the and advisory 

encouraging the development of p te xeclmical Assistance Centres 

services in the country. The much useful work to promote 

SsSSidSssssaa 

and other public and private agencies which engage m this work. 


♦See the Council’s quinquennial report, 1953—58 for details. 
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Cost of the development programme 

27. The Plan provides for an investment of Rs. 4,050 million in 
Industry, of which Rs. 920 million in large scale industry and Rs. 250 million 
in medium and small scale industry will be government-financed. The geog 
phical breakdown of public expenditure is given m Tables 1, 2 and J. 

Development plan for selected industries 

28 Four types of industries exist at present in the country : (0 ^ tia ^i“ 

tional village industries which generally cater for a hmtted load Remand 
but whose products in some cases are marketed on a conntry wide ° a 

even abroad ; (i7) organized industries using no powei but e ™P*^ m | nd 
considerable number of workers sometimes „ j modern 

sometimes in factories ; (in) organized industries usng p workers * 

equipment and technology but employing a limited numbe t ’ 

these include repair shops for machinery, agricultural '" 1 P le >" en,s ‘ uhst amial 
Dort eaumment • and (iv) industrial undertakmgs employing substantial 
capital Zng modern machinery and technology, and producing substantial 
quantities of consumer or producer goods. 

29 The development of any one of these types of industry 
viewed*in isolation. It is necessary, however, for purposes of 
administrative convenience to smnplify the categories In the Plan, ere 
fore, industries are classified into three categories according to size . small 
scale, medium scale, and large scale industries. 

30. Small scale industries include those engaged in the production 
of handicraft, consumer or producer goods, 

* (/) employing manual labour without use of any motive power, or 

(ii) using motive power but employing not more than 20 persons or 
using fixed assets valued at not more than Rs. 100,000. 

Medium scale industries are those not covered by the definition of 
small-scale industries but with fixed assets of a value not exceeding Rs. 1 
million. 

Large scale industries are those using fixed assets of a value of moie 
than Rs. 1 million. 

31. It is not practicable to give here an exhaustive account of all the 
industries that will be developed during the Plan period Nor is it realistic 
to give detailed breakdowns of investment and production targets between 
small, medium and large scale units for each industry. The pattern ot 
development cannot be frozen by a rigidity of classification of mvestmen 
targets. Nor can emphasis on any particular category ol industries be allowed 
to hinder fulfilment of targets of production. Separate targets of investment 
or production for any one category of industries would be inconsistent with 
the prime objective of achieving the maximum production, and aie- 
accordingly not stipulated in the Plan. 
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32. A number of appointed 

of the country are at present in‘ P r0 J le detai k d projects for petro-chemical 
to survey the prospects and pa pare dets 1 si ^i U J ies 0 f gas liquefaction are 
industries based on natural g< > consultants is carrying out a detailed 

under examination. A firm of Indus nt in East Pakistan, where 

survey of possibilities d and development prospects are either not 

private investment has been ex0 i 0 ; te( j j n West Pakistan investiga- 

Fully known or ^Jf^^^LS^SStesTwith the assistance of the 
tions for an integrated st P , also of private consuitants. The 

United Nations Specra! Fund and also ot P r gubstmltiaUy affec t the 

results of these surveys and investiga industries, and may also 

present plans for the deve opmei ed inV estments during the P an 

necessitate a readjustment ot tne pi up 

33. Subject to the above qualifications thefollowmg^ 
a broad picture of the existing posi 10 ^ . ndugtr : es information about the 
for the development ot <»rtai public and the private sector) for 

investment targets (classified 1 e ? dividua i industries is given m 

major industry groups and some m ^ summarizes the position 

Table 5 at the end of tins chapter ocat i on in different regions 

by major industry groups andjf “ the international classification 
3 th e J country, The ab^ toUow ^^statistical Office in ds 

common heading. 


Table 1 

Expenditure on industrial development during the Second Plan 
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(Million Rupees) 


Industries group 


Food manufacturing 
Beverages 

Tobacco manufactures 
Textile manufacturing 
Footwear and apparel 
Manufacture of wood and 
cork ... 

Furniture 

Pulp, paper, paper products 
Printing and publishing 
Leather and leather goods . 
Rubber products ... 

Chemical industries 
Petro-chemical industries . 
Non-metallic mineral pro 
ducts ... 

Basic metal industries 
Metal products (excluding 
machinery) 

Machinery 

Elestrical machinery etc. 
Transport equipment 
Miscellaneous industries 
Industrial estates ... 

Small industries public 
investment 

Sub-total industries 


Working capital ... 

Revolving fund for working 
capital, small industries 


Total 


Government-financed 

Private investment 

Total 

invest¬ 









ment 

Hast 

West 



East 

West 




Pakistan Pakistan Karachi Total 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Total 


60 



60 

164 

133 

18 

315 

375 





2 

2 

.. . 

4 

4 





5 

10 

5 

20 

20 

100 



100 

386 

163 

79 

628 

728 

... 

... 


... 

4 

4 

2 

10 

10 





5 

3 

»* . 

8 

8 






2 

... 

2 

2 

41 



41 

17 

5 

... 

22 

63 

2 

3 


5 

6 

11 

8 

25 

30 





15 

9-5 

0‘5 

25 

25 





1 

1 

10 

12 

12 

203 

165 


368 

37 

118 

26 

181 

549 

* . . 

15 


15 

... 

63 

155 

218 

233 

20 

16 


36 

23- 

5 136-5 

79 

239 

275 

55 

38 

90 

183 

50- 

5 14-5 

114 

179 

362 

3 


2 

5 

16 

23 

9 

48 

53 

4 

2 


6 

35 

51 

3 

89 

95 





17 

36 

9 

62 

62 

15 



15 

22 

17 

12 

51 

66 

11 



11 

13 

57 

12 

82 

93 

60 

15 

... 

75 

... 

... 

... 


75 

125 

100 

25 

250 

... 

... 

... 

... 

250 

699 

354 

117 

1,170 

819 

859-5 

541-5 

2,220 

3,390 

... 

... 

. .. 

... 

200 

200 

100 

500 

500 

... 


... 


80 

60 

20 

160 

160 

699 

354 

117 

1,170 

1,099 

1,119-5 

661-5 

2,880 

4,050 


Total expenditure in East Pakistan Rs. 1,798 million ; in West Pakistan, Rs. 1,473-5 
million ; in Karachi Rs. 778-5 million. 
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34 . Production targets Stf&'Sg 

necessity to be tentative. during the next five years, and some of 

and supply conditions wiU ove g necessitates a considerable 

assumptions may, theretore, cnaiigc. compos ition will need to be 

measure of flexibifity in the programme t industrial development are 

reviewed from time to time f T c h ^^, S e ^ r ts will be needed to achieve 
considered to be within reach, but st depend in large measure on the 

£ How far they Sources, loans and grants 

availability of foreign ^national banking institutions and the 

from friendly countries, loans . Pnrnoration, and investment by 

Pakistan Industrial Credit and n ^‘”“‘SXo t h in physical and money 
foreign private enterprise. Developmenttargets both private 

terms must on this account ? ls ° placed on it, should have a 

inremrise in view of all the reliance that has beenipiac ^ h expansl0 n 

iarge*n)easure V 0 f freedom to determine^dgacwal^annerinw^ to ^ P ( 

in capacity should take P la ?®- , ys mentioned in the targets for individual 
the size of individual units is n ^^ implementation move in unison 

industries. In order that needs p annmg a.w mip both as regards 

throughout the Plan period,review of dm cu rrem^ importaIlt industry will 

vSiS 

^acTr!* afTSe 

development ^aSe^than^rig^ programme from winch there can be 
departure. 

Food, beverage and tobacco manufacturing food process i ng should 

36. In a predominantly rural comm w i ng consumers’ awareness of better 

■» tassag?^ a-tfsg.-g'agi 

b r* t r(TP and medium sc&le food processing 

37 The size and importance of large nrosoects At present the 

industries depend mainly oil the domestic °^L tlv S oot P Q nly basic necessities 
urban popSation being relatively “d “ostiy poor, only jn la[ge 

nflfie like milled rice and flour, sugar and^edible ^ ad ded other 

quantities for domestic * The p lan a i ms at strengthening these 

requirements such as , d ^ w p ^ t t the growt h of population and income if 
industries which must grow with tne gr - d ^ d F About 80 per cent of 

g r a ^ r iTments hi fooTprocessh^ will go into rice and wheat milling, and 
% manufacturing oi°su^ar, tea, g and tobacco. 
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38. Large quantities of fruit and vegetables are lost every year because 
of imperfect marketing arrangements and the seasonality of production. 
Expansion of fishing, which is a very promising industry, is hampered by 
inadequate cold storage, processing, and marketing arrangements. Freezing 
and processing of fruit, vegetables, fish, meat and milk would help to 
increase the value of these supplies, though the internal market for processed 
foods is limited because these foods are too expensive for the average 
citizen. Expansion of these industries is intended largely for export markets 
since domestic requirements are relatively modest. 

39. Wheat and rice milling industries —In the large mills there is a 
milling capacity of more than 1 million tons of wheat and about 2 million 
tons of rice. The wheat milling industry is in a technically unsatisfactory 
condition, and capacity is not fully used. The condition of the rice mills is 
poor, and milling entails a substantial loss of foodgrains. The mills must 
be modernized to reduce this loss. Increased production of foodgrains, the 
changing distribution of population between urban and rural areas, and 
changes in food preferences point to a greater market demand for milled 
flour and rice. It is planned to increase the capacity by 400,000 tons of 
wheat milled and 500,000 tons of rice through establishing new units, and 
expanding and modernizing existing mills. There are numerous small wheat 
and rice mills using locally made equipment. The Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tions will assist these mills in improving their efficiency. 

40 Sugar. _The First Plan proposed an increase in the effective capacity 

of white sugar production from 115,000 tons to 235,000 tons. Installed capacity 
by mid-1960 is 226,000 tons. Production during 1959-60 is estimated at 
150,000 tons. Present consumption of white sugar leaves a large unsatisfied 
demand in both urban and rural areas ; the full demand by 1965 is estimated 

at 500,000 tons. 

41 It is not proposed to increase the production.of white sugar during 
the Second Plan period to meet the demand in full. Some continued austerity 
will have to be observed in consumption, mainly because of the high capital 
and foreign exchange costs involved in adding capacity. The target of 
production in 1965 has, therefore, been fixed at 300,000 tons. This will 
meet a part of the unsatisfied demand and cater for the increasing 
population and inevitable changes in consumption habits in a developing 
economy. Part of the unsatisfied demand for white sugar will be met by 
increased supplies of Khandsari sugar. No provision is made for imports. 

42. About two-thirds of the production of white sugar in 1958-59 came 
from West Pakistan. Climatic conditions favour cane growing in East 
Pakistan and the recovery ratio is higher than in West Pakistan, but local 
transport difficulties make it, at present, impossible for large mills to obtain 
enough cane to work to capacity. It is proposed that about half of the 
additional capacity for white sugar be installed in East Pakistan in the form of 
4 units with a daily crushing capacity of 1,000 to 1,200 tons each. It will be 
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., . mintP transport facilities and encourage the cultiva- 

necessary to P r ,° t vl t d ® ^cane Tte Pakistan Industrial Development Coi¬ 
tion of t^^’omese mills in East Pakistan as private capital is 
poration will build su . un j ts with a daily crushing capacity of 1,500 to 

2000 1 ons Mich arc ear-marked for private enterprise in West Pakistan. 

43. An increased P™ d ^ wlndiM units 

met from 30 mills each of * in Wesf Pakistan. Processing of cane into 
will be in East P&ki j n addition, research and development o 

nroduction of <fcs’’ s^r as a village Indus., y will be encouraged by tire Small 
Industries Corporations. 

44. Edibte oils of'w^ch^are cottonseed! mustard, and 

various oils s ee QS , the m & crus ^ ed - n ] ar g er units but most of the other oi$ 
rape. Cotton see 1 d oi crus hers. At present cotton seed oil production 
are produced m vill g ~ ™ qqq tons xhe recovery percentage is low, 
is in the neighbourhood to be modernised for better recovgy. 

and the oil extraction lndustiy neeos extrac tion plants are needed. 

Belter delinting equi|>inen ^ ^ ou id be possible to process all available 
Through such modein _ retained for sowing^ and eliminate the use o 
cotton seed (exce V } A f r d with the mowing production of cotton, it should be 

—■ ° r ““ J 0,1 

extraction wi coconuts grown in East Pakistan for the 

sfeiafa $ &&&?'**• “ p, “ ,y ”■ 

Of vegetable ghee is p anne shou l d become available from increased 

48. Most of the raw materials sh ^ . mports arg provided f or under 

domestic production o m iPi’ on will be required to modernize the edible 

aid. An investment of Rs. 4U munon w ^ dustry xhe Slna n industries 

oil industry ,b e necessary investment in small oil crushers and 

Corp °' a H m hzation oTcoconuts within this total allocation. 

improve nre sent annual production of manufactured tea averages 

49. Tea.—The P annual nroduction of tea is expected to rise 

nearly 54 milium P°^ * . 1965 . tea manufacturing capacity will be 

increased corresp'ondmgly, through modernization of existing units and through 
expansion. 
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50. Sea salt. —Demand for salt will increase with a growing population. 
During the Plan period there will also be an appreciable increased demand 
from industry for salt. To meet this demand, considerable efforts will be 
made to develop pi eduction of salt through solar evaporation ; measures 
will be taken to encourage this in East Pakistan. 

51 . Other food processing industries. —-This category includes dairying, 
fruit canning and preservation, vegetable canning, fish canning and processing 
production of biscuits and confectionery. Cold storage, canning, preservation 
and processing of fish will require substantial investment.. Fruit preservation 
had suffered from lack of package material, high price of sugar and 
marketing difficulties. Some expansion of this industry is required ; and its 
needs for auxiliary materials will be met. Provision is made for expanding 
the privately operated modem dairy industry. Allocations are made for 
expansion of privately owned cold storage facilities. Finally it is hoped that 
private enterprise will build units to produce various types of animal 
feed. Provision is also made for some minor expansion of the vanous beverage 
industries. 

52. A considerable part of investment should be by small industries. 
The. Small Industries Corporations will assist the modernization of small 
units in these industries. 

53. Tobacco manufacture. —The production of cigaretles increased 
from 4,700 million in 1955 to 9,000 million in 1959-60. By 3 965 the demand 
for cigarettes is expected to increase to approximately 15,000 million, and 
total production capacity will be increased to this figure. The increase will 
t-e limited to tire production of the cheaper varieties of cigarettes with a low 
import content. Almost half of the increase will be in Fast Pakistan. The 
investment costs will largely be met by foreign private participation in the 
industry. Bidi rolled manually from imported leaves has in the past been 
the conventional popular smoke, but has meant a considerable strain on 
the country’s foreign exchange resources ; in 1959, the cost of imports of 
bidi leaves amounted to Rs. 6 million. Experiments were undertaken during 
the First Plan period to develop an indigenous substitute, kumbhi leaves for 
the imported leaves. During the Second Plan period the import of ’ bidi 
leaves will be reduced in favour of substitutes. The cheap cigarettes to be 
produced in large quantities will in seme measure replace bidi. 

Textile manufacturing 

54. Textile industries constitute by far the largest developed groin) 

of industries, accounting for more than forty percent of value added in large 
and medium scale industries. Cotton and jute are the most important 
but wool and art-silk weaving and wool spinning are also amongst the 
largest industries of the country. ' h 

55. Expansion of the textile industries is proposed both to meet 
increasing domestic demand and to expand exports, particularly of cotton and 
jute. Because part oi the w ool textile industry and the whole of the art-silk 
weaving industry, aie dependent on imported raw materials, the increased 
demand for clothing will be met mainly from cotton textiles. 
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2,6 *. c«» 

been developed produced yam and^ 

s"“S ;s sS 

as5sr^^%K?s«^«fe^^ 

vssAp&r ,na 

were sold dbro&d in onn looms in 1947 the 

i„s.aU«i aaPdciiy of « ; p , an proposeda . °[* of Rs . 2TS 

5r»*Shsr sa '=tS& p£Ld”S«'dS= 

s;.v iBAoss^rA^ »■”> ®—**'- 

payments agreements oeto 

and 29,000 looms. t the domestic requirements for 

58. The opacity was s“^ ium and to provide a^marg. ^ 

cotton textiles to the - ^ shortages began to de p^.^ c0 

exports until 1 -p; rs t Plan targets. The c & I * imported 

non-implementauon of Firs; 1 ^ of locally woven aU^dk = Pj ^ 

tion of indigenous clot^^ First Plan P^ 1 consumption is estimated 
textiles, was 1- y . Plan period, and pe> c pP + fo| s fate and to 

rise during ^ ie , j 965 To maintain domestic supp million spindles 

^v&Snent in that Provmce. 

35 , 9 The cotton textiles splndlage has 

in composite spmiij* ®" d su ^lfo^ii yw? for ha 

with yarn, hu^ -^ ar y industries including spoo g, requirements 

Siisgssss 

export of yarn. „,i e +q correct the imbalance 

VSm^isSSSXA VTJto •* » - - 
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A beginning has been made to meet the demand by ear-marking 200,000 
teew spindles for the production of finer counts of yarn. Nevertheless, m 
the ready availability of cotton suitable for coarse and medium counts yarn, 
the industry enjoys a natural advantage which has assisted it in successfully 
entering export markets and in meeting the bulk ol the domestic demand. 
The process of correcting the imbalance between production ana national 
reauirements of the finer varieties of textiles must, therefore be limited by 
the need of self-sufficiency and maximization of exports m the coaise and 
medium ranges* The installation of capacity for the finer varieties of textiles 
must be related also to the availability of indigenous cotton ot suitable 

varieties. 

61 There are 29,000 power looms ill composite nulls, and about 1,000 
•in other weaving factories. The number of handlooms is estimated at 500,000. 
As a meins to ensure adequate supplies of yarn to, all industries consuming 
vam the Otovernment decided in 1952 that mill .weaving should be so organized 
yf ‘.’ leave ?5 net cent of yarn production free' tor other users.. The 
ratio of spindles to looms was Led at 50 : 1. Although this ratio provides 
1 vain surplus of 36 per cent instead of 25 per cent, its retention is recommended 
J order to provide for export requirements which were non-existent when 

the principle of 25 per cent surplus yarn was enunciated. 

62 Taking into account the yarn demands on spindles by existing power 

looms' handlooms, hosiery and miscellaneous industries and the need for 
expanding the production of mill-made cloth, patlictilariy Tot)n,expo , , 

MSS file installation of additional -p<M«!Wis ty 196a 

•inclusive of the power looms in independent weaving factories. Provision 
'“ also made fof substantial modernization and for auxiliary equipment, 
such as atmospheric control and combing and processing facilities, to riti izo 
the existing capacity more efficiently and to improve the quality of products. 

63 The handloom industry is in three distinct categories. The first 
is the village handloom catering for local requirements The second is> the 
handloom engaged on specialized fabrics winch are in substantial demand both 
in die domestic and foreign markets. The third category is the handloom 
organized on a factory scale for the mass production ol standard doth. Th- 
firft category provides a traditional village occupation whicn should be 
suonorted. The second presents no economic conflict with mechanized 
weaving ' In the case of the third there is less economic or social justification 
-for continuing outmoded methods of production; this category should give way 
to power loom weaving. However, this transition must be gradual in order to 
avoid unemployment. Provision is made m the Plan lor this purpose, and the 
Small Industries Corporations will pay special attention to problems ol the 
handloom industry. 

64 Jute manufacturing .—Jute manufacturing is the most important 
industry from the standpoint of earning foreign exchange ; more than halt the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings from manufactured goods in 1958-59 
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manufacturing industries. 

re The First Plan envisaged a programme of raising the total capacity 
from 6,500 lo f 2 000 jute looms? Thee has, however been a 
only three additional mills with a total capacty of 1,500 
brineum the total number of looms m 1960 to 8,040 in 14 J ute ,™‘ ls \, £ f v ?™‘ 
factors contributed to this-high operating costs, labour difficulties, low 

profits, and uncertainties about exports. 

66 Production rose from 53,000 tons in 1954 to 172,000 tons in 1958 
and rnade* further rapid progress in 1959.under ** 

1 ReqS^Ats^f are estimatedat «j.000 W 

Thisfthe K ifZvtill"fb^Thrdomes,m and foreign demand. 

67 internal demand for jute goods in 1964-65 lias been estimated at 

68 The target is a minimum of 12,000 looms which should be reacnea 

&;i£jw.rs^ 

ffiexistin“iffil s of which 800 looms will require only minor supp ementaiy 
ronslructmucostsfoi buildings. The remaining 1,500 looms will be in new 
mills. If the demand increases beyond expectations a higher target oi capaci y. 
and the establishment of more new mills may become necessary. 

69. The P1DC will have to assist in the further development 01 the 
industry, because private capital is still somewhat reluctant, man : 
to the low profit record in the past. Public investment through 
bee"ted to about 40 per cent in the Plan proposals. The possibility 
of attracting foreign capital will be actively exploieci. 


pounds, bv establishing, 

operations on a multi-shift basis, and this should be done m the lineiests o 
production efficiency. Installed equipment in the worsted textile industry 
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ys 22,700 spindles, with a capacity of 3*5 million pounds. Present demand is 
estimated at 4 million pounds but no increase in capacity is proposed during 
the Plan period because of the foreign exchange burden of imported raw 
materials including wool tops, dyes and chemicals. 

71. Most of the wool which is suitable for manufacturing carpet is 
now being exported raw. A part should be converted into yarn lor use in 
domestic manufacture of carpets. The Plan therefore proposes to set up • 
a carpet wool spinning unit, based on indigenous wool. Provision is also 
made for the modernization of existing mills. 

72. It is proposed to establish a wool bureau on the lines of the 
International Wool Secretariat, London. This _ Wool Bureau will be 
responsible for trade promotion, education, scientific and technical research, 
publicity, and information relating to the wool industry. 

73. Art-silk industry .—At present there are 286 factories with a total 
of 8,000 looms engaged in the manufacture of art-silk fabrics. The art- 
silk industry depends entirely on imported yarn, with a consequent 
heavy burden on the foreign exchange position. The Plan contemplates 
converting much of the art-silk capacity to weaving cotton yarn. The 
provision made for modernizing the art-silk industry will be used lor 
converting part of the industry to this purpose. 

74. Other textile industries .--There are a number of other minor 
industries in the textile field : reeling and filature of silk, hosiery and knitted 
goods, carpet manufacturing, and other specialized textile manufacturing. 
Developing of sericulture is one of the important tasks ol the Small Industries 
Corporations in both Provinces. Some investment in reeling and filature 
may be undertaken by private industry. Hosiery and knitted goods are 
manufactured both by large and small units, which have a sufficient capacity 
to supply the domestic market and still have surplus capacity available for 
export. Manufacturing woollen carpets will remain a predominantly handi¬ 
craft activity, but the possibility of exporting cheaper, machine made carpets 
will be explored, and pilot plants will be established. Manufacturing of 
carpets from jute will be encouraged. Provision is also made lor the 
manufacture of other specialized textiles. 

Footwear and apparel r 

75. Large-scale expansion of the footwear and apparel industries is 
not proposed during the Plan period, as traditional production methods are 
most suitable for the present stage of development. The Plan proposes limited 
modernization and expansion of these industries and the installation ol some 
modern capacity for footwear production in East Pakistan. Most ot the 
investment in footwear and apparel will probably take place in small units. 
There are 12 organized leather footwear factories, mostly in West Pakistan, 
of which one is large and all are fully or partly mechanized. It should be 
possible to export leather footwear, and the proposed modernization should 
improve the prospects. 
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Wood and wood products more small 

76 There are at present 14 P ower “ driv ® n e S jhelum and Mardan in West 

S3 ”i""f7d“ "*” sE S« SS 

« n __ 


.rpeSd, and there is need tor mnuu —— pn)C for 

?Q Preliminary schemes have been P* e H^Jdstan. 0 ue at Khulna 
establishing two K^^^fannumand the other at Kaptai with a 

with a capaatyrf 10,000 tons will also explotejhejudn^ 

possSmty of producing hard board ‘proposed that additional 

Spand^the'of industries manufacturing paper product . 

Printing, publishing and allied fairies three lMgcg , 

70 The minting and publishing mdastiy 1S ^ to the census 

facturing mdustru.s pro are J llighel importance, 

national income, omy two decades. 

80 This industry should expand ramddy dmi^ to- e d emand 

Expansion of the educational create ’^ new demand for newspapers, 

for text books, increasing_liteiacy will create i f Basic Democracies 

\ other publications and the institut et this situation* 

Wgabir-*art&« “ Si J s «■ — 
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units in the cities will need to be modernized to be able to increase 

their output and also to print better quality material at reasonable rates. 

Simultaneously there will need to be an extension of small printing shops in 
numerous towns and villages. The Plan includes a provision for expanding 
and modernizing government printing facilities for the use of both the 
public service and the universities. Commercial printing facilities should, 
however, be used to the fullest extent possible. 

Leather and leather products 

81. Pakistan possesses domestic animals, wild a o illia]s a1 ^ 

which vield some of the finest hides and skins m the woild. The annum 
production of hides and skins is estimated at 16 million pieces p ^ s ; 

135 million. Of these only approximately 6 million pieces are tanned t a I is 
tan and the balance exported in raw state. Leather pi oducts m 1957 m • - 
11 million pairs of shoes and items such as sports goods .medianrcaHe. hu 
items and saddlery. Leather exports in 1957 were 270,000 -« n ^ d 
valued at Rs. 2; 5 million, sports goods valued at Rs. 4 million and otnei 

worth Rs. 6 million. 

82. The country can earn considerably more foreignetmHnndfiim 
tannine Dart of the hides and skins at present exported law. Better handli 
of raw hides and skins, notably through more careful flaying, can sues a ” ? 
increase their value. An expert report puts the net foreig iL^^mune mid 
which could result from the expansion and inipiDvem.nt of ta g a ^ 
leather fabrication at more than Rs. 90 million a year. -^ n ad( l ll 0 t of ‘ " 
million in foreign exchange could be earned by improving the quality ot iaw 
hides and skins, and utilizing leather ingredients and by-products. 

83. At present the tanning industry comprises 80 large and 

scale tanneries with an annual capacity of 30 million ?^ ia [® fe ^ of i J / 1 of 
leather, and 16 million lbs. of sole leather Hus, with the ■capaerty ol 
numerous small units, is sufficient to meet the internal demai , 1 

tional capacity in modern tanneries is needed to exploit the expoit n ^et 
These tanneries should be run scientifically, and the quality ol the fin - 
products should be subject to strict control. There should He some^xpoit 
of semi-finished leather which foreign importers can finish adCd ^; a - h 
their own choice. Through the modernization of large and small units and 
the establishment or expansion of modern tanneries, it is proposed td L . g 
tanning capacity in East Pakistan by 1,600 cow hides and 800 
per day, and in West Pakistan by 800 sheep and goat skins per day during 

the Plan period. 

84. Export of leather in the form of leather goods is a promising 
possibility. With technical advice on design and quality, small units can 
manufacture excellent leather goods such as bags, wallets, belts and fancy 
leather goods for which there is a large export market. The Small inaustnes 
Corporations will devote attention to strengthening the leather goods 
industries. 


IRubber products 

85. Cultivation of rubber plant is possible in 

climatic conditions are favourable. Also availabilty ‘ technically 

East and West Pakistan makes manufacture ot synthetic rubber te i y 
feasible The economics of rubber production from one or both sources 

requires careful study. 

The country is self-sufficient in bicycle tyres and tubes, and increased 

tyres and tubes. Dm 11 % ivsi 7, JL n,» Plan neriod has been estimated 
amounted to Rs. 12 milhon. Demand U 11 ^ .. capac n y to 

at 150,000 tyres and U5.0W tubes annuanj ^ e expedited during the 

r anaas “?««- ** 

retreading of old casings will be encouraged. 

87. A wide range of other rubber goods isW. 

country by about 40 units. M° h de ^5 U °ares mid accessories, as well as 
rubberizati 0 n° eqthpnient 0 required or used by transport and other industnes, 
will be promoted. 

Chemical and peiro-chemical industries nf ehemi- 

88. Pakistan has other minerals, 

allocation is modest cc J t ^ ai ] ^ beenus- shortage^ of foreign exchange limits 

— -»»»*» 

imported equipment. 

xo Fertilisers .—Two fertilizer factories are at present in ,op“tio". 
and another tweJ. fact °"“ to “-“‘ e in^Sfon'lhelimmonium sulphate 

JSStrsSSSr.fi! ?£*> ,fjtas.VSS^T ®8 

1959 ; the superpliosphafe factory ^Jeduate. demand. 

Thehwofertorira'under ^“od uce 1 nit^osonous^ti tiz2?s 

» ^^atut W SS 

° 1 The" factory at Fenclmganj is designed 
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produce 117,000 tons of urea, equivalent to about 250,000 tons of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate. The nitrogenous fertilizer factories will meet the greatly 
increased demands of the agricultural programme during the Plan period, 
but a study of future requirements should begin soon, as a further expansion 

• of nitrogenous and phosphoric fertilizer production will be needed before long. 

90. Industrial chemicals .—'Certain basic chemicals, including sulphuric 
acid, soda ash and caustic soda, are manufactured in the country, but in 
insufficient quantities. Most of the capacity for sulphuric acid and caustic 
soda is in factories which themselves utilize the products, and there is little 
surplus available for sale to other users. Substantial quantities of caustic 
soda are imported. Production of soda ash is barely enough to satisfy the 
-demand in West Pakistan, and East Pakistan is wholly dependent on imports. 
A soda ash plant based on sea salt will be set up at Gharo in West Pakistan 
with a capacity of about 65,000 tons per annum. Part of the production will 
be processed into caustic soda, and the remainder should satisfy the domestic 

• demand during the Plan period. A caustic soda plant using the electrolytic 
process will be built in West Pakistan, with a capacity of about 20,000 tons per 
annum. A similar plant with a capacity of about 6,000 tons is also proposed 
for East Pakistan. Chlorine, available as a by-product from electrolytic 
■caustic soda plants, will be used to make hydrochloric acid, liquid chlorine, 
bleaching powder, polyvinyl-chloride, DDT, and other products. Additional 
-capacity for supplying various industries with about 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of sulphuric acid will be built in both the Provinces. In addition, 
•a block allocation is made for various industrial chemicals for which both 
'demand and raw material resources are available. Private foreign invest¬ 
ment has an important part to play in establishing capacity in some of the 
•chemical industries. 

91. Dyes .—A modern dye factory with a capacity of 300 tons of sulphur 
black and 250 tons of congo red came into operation in Daudkhel in 
1959. It is being extended to produce 130 tons of other dyes. A factory 
for production of 285 tons of other dye stuffs is being built at Nowshera. it 
4s not proposed to set up additional capacity in West Pakistan, but provision 
4s made for the creation of a unit in East Pakistan for producing clyes used 
in that Province, notably vat and coal tar dyes. Detailed proposals have 
still to be worked out. 

92. Pharmaceuticals , antibiotics , and fine chemicals .—•Imports of drugs 
;and medicines, in spite of foreign exchange limi tations, are of the order of 
Rs- 60 million a year. The indigenous capacity for pharmaceutical products 
is limited mainly to processing and repacking imported drugs. The only 
substantial instance of basic manufacture of drugs within the' country is the 
penicillin factory built during the First Plan period. The firms at present 
engaged in the processing and repacking of imported pharmaceuticals will 
be encouraged to undertake basic manufacture of drugs from indigenous raw 
materials and imported intermediates. Reliance will be placed on foreign 
manufacturers of repute to create this manufacturing capacity. A beginning 




irB a»d anti-malarial drugs. The erta # ^ carbonizatlon plan 

S d rSo« materials for tire P—t.cal 

indU 93 y Insecticides and produ^on^nS^ and 

petro-chemicai industries. Uf>xnected to double during 

04 Coal carbonization. Coal P ro , uc '... er)LSUre the sale of increased 
thePteirpSiod. Demand for coal as sue 'J, akisten coa l can, however be 

up a coal carbonization piant i^u ^ fuel oil> dieS el oil, fuel gas and plieno . 

The by-products of the P'°~ industry included in the Plan 

95 Other chemicals ^ustnes^-A^ md y a by-product 

, s th e production of polyethelene fi°m “?££* Sy wasted. A subs anttal 
f thp P sugar industry which is ai P^s e nt the plastics industry, 

demand for polyethelene materiiaj^ y ducts will require polyethe- 

nd the s 3 d ^ U 'chem°cal products, 

letie bags foi p « number of units producing 

96. The country has develope a al Jd r varnishes. Foreign firms have 

soap toilet articles, cosmetics, pa tbe development of these 

contributed with capital all f ipifodustries is theoretically adequate to meet 
industries. The capacity of ll « s ®' n ““od but some investment in new 
the increased demand , du f n &iincrease competition mtprovo 
ranacity will nevertheless be P eii ^ ; . Provision is made for invest- 

quality, and permit production o ' r j uctio n of eS s e ntial oils, starch, tanning 

ment,'mostly m new capacity fo p - Special attention will be paid 

extracts, and other m»scellaneotu pi (s f ^ indigen ous raw materials^ 

this purpose. An oil rehn^'w is being established in Karachi to> 

97. Oil refining .--An oil rcrub^ ^ cmde oil per annum. The 

refine approximately 1 5 million _ . u ^ 953 . and to saveRs. 30 million 
refinery is expected to come into 1 . rt Q f refined petroleum products, 

a year in foreign exchange on be l]S( P d f or manufacturing a wide range 
Its by-products, notably gase^, ^ / products. No detailed proposals 

of important synthetic fibres and out, but the Plan can be 

industries which can be suitably established. 
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98. Petrochemical industries based on natural %as.-K beg i 8 
w : fh nptro-chemical industries will be made by building a carbon black plant 
w/o, naS salTsi . The plant will be set up in collaboration with 
foreigifprivate investment. It will utilize about 70 million cubic feet of gas 
per day and will produce 36 million pounds of carbon black a year, most 

of which will be exported. 

00 The d roved natural gas resources in East Pakistan are almost 
place during the Plan period. 

inn Tn West Pakistan there are abundant reserves of natural gas. 

as 

foreig^ private'capital'wfll be forthcoming to . nance the foreign exchange 
component of such petro-chemical plants. 

Non-xnelallic mineral products . . u/ , p _ v :„ tnn 

7 1 ; Vil Wk for new and important chemical industries, and is 
already thenatural basis for the important group of industries which produce 

in? Cpmpnt In West Pakistan cement can be pioduced cheaply 

because of the ready availability of bniestone gypsunv mid natural gas. 

Investigations to determine^ extent of raw materia avmhible“ V n ^ t° 
are in progress. P^^tion iiiciease^l f J raore rapidly 

, TO meet this 

to te’Achieved 1 ^1962.^mid-1960 was slightly less 
than the original target (1,280,000 tons) for 1960. 

in , Tire reduction target for 1965 is based on likely demand inside- 

nroduction costs. Tlie Plan provides for a target ot 3 million tpns by Uo5. 
C a khtmnal capacity must come into operation early in tl e Plan 
JrertoH heranse demand will rise rapidly. During 1960 the capacity 
wil reach 1 4 million tons. Of the additional 1 -6 million tons to be proaticed 
during the Plan period, about 100,000 tons of capacity *11 be nistalDJ in 
East Pakistan (where expansion is hampered by shoitage o line 
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■400,000 tons in the lieighbourhood of Katachi,^20,0^tons the 

and a million tons in the ®<^ te ‘ 1 ? v 5?^ g 0t ill V 5St area. Deficiencies in 
requirements of irrigation and oth K e checked through modernization, 
production in existing cement plants will be checked mro g modemization 

104. OOernon^iieuaen^l^^^^ industries, notably 
will be necessary in case ol otner no . ceramics, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing of bricks, refractoues, Sticks and tiles are now mostly 
products required for cons ru r- j^j-jcks of good quality and in 

produced in small units. Because^ pp ^ been an uneconomic tendency 

large quantities have been material Tliis has enhanced building costs 

louse cement as house buUdinsma^ . Eagt Pa ki s tan where cement is 

and slowed down building, 1 Sniall Industries Corporations will assist 

both scarce and expensive. The Snwu ina^m ^ aftd tlles< 

In modernizing and expamtag i northern parts of West Pakistan 
!nd to set up a few large automatic brick 

Plant ik Refractories include ordinary «jd ^alumma bricks, 

• silica, magnesite, chromite an c < ""corresponding refractory goods. At 
graphite and fire clay cn J£| . J* caDac itv for manufacturing ordinary fire- 
,fhy tefo! wSttocte refractories and some expansion of these w.ll be 

encouraged^ ^ de?Mnd for pottery and samtorywares^is^ equated 

at 3,000 tons a year, against i 1 cd P d Q 0 y tons - n { East Pakistan and for 2,800 

-aw* Si 

tion. Provision is made foi expansioi o^ tk , miscelUmeous 

laboratory and neutral g- ass ™ ‘ ‘ ma t er ial industries a provision has 

■ ceramics, cement, glass and 'mddmg .material ^ ^ 

been made m the Plan loi “ cemeiit sheet pfant in East Pakistan with 
the investment eo»to f m «bestos cems.nt snee^ man , jfactul . e of other 

f capacity ol 6,000 toils ^perat-n^,^,^ ^ products. 

building m L ’ hnusina and settlements includes provisions 

for much 

.^a. investment' will be ~red by the SmaU Industries Corporations, 
mainly through their rural industries services. 
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Basic metal industries 

110. Steel .—The country is dependent almost entirely on imports for 
its requirements of steel, which will reach at least half a million tons in the last 
year of the Plan. Apart from a few small electric furnaces^which melt some 
20,000 tons of scrap per annum, there is no capacity in the country for making 
steel. It is a matter of prime importance that the country should establish 
its own steel making industry with all possible expedition. The creation of 
a steel industry will facilitate the establishment of heavy engineering indus¬ 
tries which are essential for the maintenance and support of other industries 
and for providing a base for future development. 1 he economic maturity 
of a country is measured primarily by its basic metal and metal products 
industries ; and it is only through these industries that the import requirements 
of future economic development can be reduced. The best solution would 
be to base a steel industry on indigenous iron ore and coal. But the quality 
of indigenous iron ore and coal so far proved in substantial quantities is not 
high ; and the technical problems regarding the process for reducing, 
domestic ore, which cannot be reduced by conventional methods, are still 
not settled. It is of the utmost importance that studies into the processes 
and feasibility of establishing an integrated steel plant based on domestic 
raw materials be vigorously pursued, and final decisions taken in the near 
future. Provision is made in the Plan for this purpose. Should these 
studies prove successful, adjustments should be made in the Plan to find 
the resources for establishing the steel plant. On present indications it appears 
practicable to establish a pilot plant to produce about 16,000 tons of 
luppens from the ore at Kalabagh in West Pakistan. this project should 
provide a large-scale process test of considerable importance, and should 
receive very early consideration. Provision is made in the Plan for an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 25 million in this project. 

HI. An integrated steel plant based on imported iron ore, possibly 
with an admixture of indigenous ore, is another possibility that requires 
immediate exploration. The study should include an estimation of the 
additional port facilities that the project will certainly require. The study 
should be undertaken urgently with the assistance of independent consul¬ 
tants. 

112. Even if investigations into the comparative feasibility of various 
alternatives are completed quickly, the setting up of an integrated steel plant 
will take some years. The country should not have to wait all this time for 
the establishment of a steel industry. Recent studies indicate that the produc¬ 
tion of steel from imported pig iron and scrap is economically feasible. With 
such production could be integrated later the production of pig iron from 
indigenous or imported ore, whichever is found practicable as a result of the 
investigations. It is, therefore, proposed that the production of steef from 
imported pig iron and scrap should be undertaken during the Plan period 
to meet a substantial part of the country’s requirements. Provision is made 
in the Plan for an expenditure of Rs. 200 million on a steel plant of an initial 
capacity of 250,000 tons of steel per annum, capable of expansion as required. 


, _ f + i ip ct ee l requirements] of West 
to be located at Karachi to meet^ pai o > ^ p akistan j n full, it is proposed 
^ * t r Tr> meet the requirements o aah tnn^i ner annum? should 
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Plan periods. flotations so far conducted also 

' n Ollier basic metals.- Mineia P an d "non-ferrous metals from 
surest the poTsibiUty of [font Se further pursued during the 
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producing ferro-chrome. - 
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Metal products industries ,,„ r ,„ o0 ds industries are. at present 

115 The metal using and pj rnw ,materials. Efforts will be made 

mhts^wiirbe^equhecfVor the^growtl^of^producer^goods ^^pg^ponKits 

wide scope will be oflei-d to o.all men j and machinery m use. The 
l“ Cl industries Corporations" will assist small units in this field. 

, . This industry group manufacture^ a 

116. Metal goods /wfatfrteJ. J t0 “ lg utensils, metal barrels, drums 

great variety of goods, inclucUng products. For a number of such 

products* modern machinery is^^ySd'eqdpmenL This 8 is notably 
Se P clsC 'goods 0 .» produced through stamping and pressmg. - 
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these sectors of the industry it is nevertheless justifiable to use old machinery 
as long as costs are not excessive, but some modernization is essential. Otnei 
sectors of the industry such as hand tools and cutlery production can, 
however, prosper on the basis of cheap but skilled labour. In such sectors 
large scale modernization will not be encouraged. In both types or 
industries small units can be fully competitive, if management is alert and 
maintains a good standard of its products. 

117 To increase production in the metal industries to full capacity 
is not justified because of the foreign exchange cost. Ihese industries could 
increase their nroduction considerably if sufficient raw materials weie 
available possibly to the point of using more than Rs. 200 million of imported 
raw materials. More than half of the requirements are for industries 
produdng"tminium utensils, tin and galvanized ware, and nuscellaneoiis 
Sensils Since the value of imports of metal consumer goods was only Rs 12 
million in 1958, and of imports of other metal goods probably even smaller, 
increased production will reduce imports only to a very limited extent. Iu n 
and Tteel Will be made available in larger quantities, but imports o 
non-ferrous metals may have to remain closely lestricted. The bin. 
Industries Corporations should be able to meet reasonable needs of small 

units. . 

118 Some modernization and expansion of the existing capacity ns 
recmired Grey iron foundries will be helped by the Small Industries 
Corporations which also should help in setting up units for production o 
hand tools notably in East Pakistan. Foundries for malleable iron and 
uffits for production of shoe grindery will, be established in both the Provinces. 

119 Industries producing water meters, bolts, nuts, and razor blades 
will be expanded, and new units encouraged in East Pakistan. 

120 The existing capacity for the production of pipes (galvanized 
•iron and black) is inadequate to meet increasing demand. A modern unit 
with a capacity of about 6,000 tons will be installed in East Pakistan, and 
.expansion may also be undertaken in West Pakistan. 

121. Heavy steel construction, which includes bridges, pipelines and 
heavyequipment for various industries, needs encouragement. Part oi the 
investment needed may be made by PIDC to enable some of its units to under¬ 
take structural engineering. 

122. Machinery (<except electrical machinery ).—Machine building has^ 
been hampered in the past by a number of factors including shortage oi 
experience, equipment and raw materials. Until recently requirements 
were also small. Products worth only Rs. 50 million were manufactured 
within the country in 1957 by the machinery industry. Imports of spares 
alone now amount to between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 million and imports of 
machinery amount to several hundred million rupees; and the demand is bound 
to increase rapidly. Even though sizeable imports ol macliineiy and equip- 
vnent from abroad will of necessity have to continue, home production ol 
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agricultural and te ^ tll ® “ l ^'g'! | 1 t el> / or ^gar 8 aiXcement industries, macbiner 

the Plan period. 

,23. Machine building industries ^y^| 0 n ^^e'wdl^tratned r ^latKW^ 
investment in relation to output, ut v l y j ie m this essential 

highly skilled ^n^nrers, and cmnpetent managem . Ht of technical 

industry, and other ndu tries ? ■ c ’ OQSU it a nt services need to- 

schools and co eges ooera tion with foreign firms of repute will be encouraged, 
be established. Coopeiatroti q de “ elops a nd tliat Pakistan machinery 
To ensure that healthy compeuuu m i- t - t •, +]ii s industry will 
gradually enters the market, die more' efficient w ‘ ^ Much of the 

be given increased supphes of strel a^ otl^raw ma^ uni t s . but 

capacity in tins inchisUy w.U be lodgrf m a-geor n. ^ ^ notably 

;Li r g rtdl%"r y co 

,24. An investment of Rs., 70 -ye^w^'an a°ddiUona1 

output in the machinery indirstiytiriig units to produce- 

RS - "e iSplem?“d.machinery, pumping set, 

'uKt'machine toTwiU le established in East Pakistan. 

,25. Electrical machinery, engineering 

discussion of machinery , borta S > Q f experience, technicians, and 

industry which « le vei of import of consumers’ electric appliances 

raw materials. The present level ,0 ; : Edition there is about Rs. 7 million 
is around Rs. 20 million a yeai. - •- considerable import of investment 

a year worth of import of spare parts and ' is estimated to 

goods. During the Plan period availabb electnc^ powm ^ 

increase by 55 per cent, t'ml im. 4 nrepared°to meet increased demand 

electrical engineering industries must be prepar.50 m m of 

for standard products such as bulbs n.etem, can , ’ Uances . The 

motors and trms formes sw ^ a ‘t “ least 15 0percent by 1965. 
industry will need to me.ease ns i y e Q f t i ie products, this 

Because there is considerable u^eo uj g ^ eQt of about r s . 62 million in 
target should be attainable with an i city small units have their 

new units and in improvemeiu oj exn S a P] components and complete 
place in this industry, both as produ.em ot .^P ( unitg> except for 

appliances. J^ ns ‘°£, ^i™'‘‘‘tele-communications wires and cables),, 
wire and cables (mciuumg t be developed. 

transformers, and switchgear, for p,, substantial part of the 

Because very little.capacty Is m Eas Motors, fans, and 
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©ven through by other criteria the country cannot afford large quantities 
of the goods they produce. In collaboration with foreign firms of repute 
$he production of components, as distinct from mere assembly, should be 

started. 

127. Transport equipment .—Modern vehicles for transport require 
Bubslantial imports. If domestic production of transport equipment is not 
gradually developed, these imports wilt become a heavy and increasing 
burden on foreign exchange resources. 

128. The output of the transport equipment industry should increase 
by about 75 per cent during the Plan period. Through the Small Industries 
Corporations, assistance will be given to traditional industries producing 
country boats and carts, with a view to increasing production and improving 
the design and performance of their products. Building of modern types 
of boats, barges and ships will be promoted by granting facilities for 
modernization of existing units. The domestic market is at the moment not large 
enough to justify the complete production of automobiles, but demand for 
commercial vehicles, including buses, is already so considerable that the 
possibility of equipping some of the existing assembly plants with production 
facilities or allowing other automobile manufacturers to set up more 
complete production facilities in the country will be pursued. Production of 
automobile spare parts will be stimulated. If reputable foreign firms are 
forthcoming, manufacturing of tractors and spare parts will fie started in 
both the Provinces. In East Pakistan the emphasis will be on production 
of suitable small tillers. More stress will be placed on preventive 
maintenance through regular servicing of vehicles. The Small Industries 
Corporation will help the establishing of modem repair shops in suitable places. 
Although automobile repair shops are eminently suitable for small "units, 
they require very substantial investment in modern equipment. The 
demand for bicycles will be covered entirely from domestic production. 
To achieve this target, existing bicycle factories will be enabled to import 
additional equipment as needed. If the demand is still not properly met. 
It may be necessary to establish one or more additional units. 

Jut* baling 

129. Jute baling capacity was greatly increased after Independence 
to enable the country to sell its raw jute in the world market. It gives 
employment to a substantial labour force. Capacity is generally sufficient to 
handle the increase in raw jute supplies expected during the Plan period. 
Some provision is made for necessary modernization. 

Colton ginning 

130. The price realized by raw cotton in the world and domestic 
markets is highly dependent on the quality of ginning. The cotton ginning 
industry has been poorly equipped to handle this important task because 
most ginning units are out of date and badly maintained. One reason for 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been that until recently most ginning 
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exported. In order to achieve standardized products essential for expand* 
ing exports it is necessary to introduce modem methods in some processes 
used in this industry. The Small Industries Corporation in West Pakistan 
will assist this industry to obtain the necessary equipment, which should as 
tar as possible be pooled between firms. The Corporation will also assist 
the musical instrument industry in modernization. 

Agricultural and industrial waste •• 

136. Provision is made in different industry groups for establishing 
units to use certain agricultural and industrial waste. Research is constantly 
demonstrating the wisdom of the adage : produce wealth from waste. 
A lump sum of Rs. 30 million is set aside to provide for unforeseen investment 
opportunities revealed during the Plan period. Some of this investment 
may be made by PIDC as a pioneering start. 

Other products 

137. For manufacture of a number of widely different products for 
which there is increasing demand, such as grinding wheels, collapsible tubes, 
lubricants and greases, allocations have been made for modernization and 
new units. 

Testing and research 

138. In addition to the emphasis on industrial research generally, the 
testing facilities provided by the Government Testing and Standards 
Laboratories, the Central Cotton Committee and other institutions will be 
expanded. Further provision is made for modernizing testing and research 
facilities in private manufacturing units so as to promote essential standardi¬ 
zation. 

Government investment in large scale industries 

139. Government investment in large scale industries contemplated 
in the Plan is Rs. 845 million. The actual investment may be less 
if private enterprise undertakes wholly or in part the projects for which on 
present indications, government investment will be needed. On the other 
hand, it may become necessary during the Plan period to increase public 
investment if private investment proves inadequate or if it is found 
practicable to establish an integrated steel plant, or to promote petro¬ 
chemical industries and gas liquefaction. 

140. In addition, the Plan makes a provision of Rs. 75 million for the 
creation of industrial states in both the Provinces to assist the establishment 
of industries. This device has been much used to promote industrial 
development since 1945, both in the advanced and the newly developing 
countries. In this country it is particularly necessary in order to relieve 
or avoid congestion in the bigger cities and to ensure the dispersal of 
industries over all suitable locations. The primary functions which the 
industrial estates will perform will be to make developed sites available to 
industrialists, in well defined locations, on convenient terms for setting up 
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East Pakistan *• 

ssr^ss 

Paper and newsprint 

Nitrogenous fertilizer •"• 
Insecticides and pesticides 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Expansion of cement industry 
Steel manufacturing 

&So«fiin=ty::: 

Sediment- Corporation 
Agricultural and industrial waste 
Industrial estates 


Karachi > 

Steel manufacturing 
Heavy engineering 


Sub-total—Hast Pakistan 


Sub-total—Karachi 


West Pakistan: 

Steel manufacturing — *“ — 

Printing „ ••• „ 

nitrogenous fertilizer 

Coal carbonization 

Carbon black ••• „ 'i’pvr 

Acetylene, acrylorutrne and 

**"^*"*1 ••• 

Machine tools ... 

Industrial estates ... - SuWotal _ W est Pakistan 

Total—Pakistan 


60 

100 

16 

25 

180 

5 

15 

3 

20 

55 

3 

4 
15 

5 

6 

60 

574 


90 

2 


92 


25 

3 

150 

15 
2‘5 

12'5 

16 
13 

2 

15 


254 


920 
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Of this amount ' about Rs. 530 million is expected to be Invested by 
PIDC in its own factories, Rs. 290 million by PIDC in private enterprises og 
enterprises with private participation, Rs. 25 million by other public enter¬ 
prises and Rs. 75 million by the Provincial Governments. 


142. Except for industrial estates, which will be established by the 
Provincial Governments, the proposed programme in the public sector will 
need to be undertaken by the Central Government subject to the stipulation 
that private enterprise will be encouraged to take up the execution of the 
programme to the maximum possible extent. There is a particular need 
for expansion of private investment in the jute industries, and government 
participation on a considerable scale is proposed only in order to accelerate 
the growth of this vital industry. Arrangements have already been made 
for substantial participation of foreign capital in the carbon black plant and 
in the pharmaceutical industry. The several schemes for the utilization of 
natural gas will require large investments in foreign exchange, the right to 
utilize patents, and a high degree of technical and managerial skill, all of 
which will require foreign private capital collaboration. The Plan proposes 
public participation in establishment or expansion of productive capacity 
for machinery in East Pakistan because of the possibility that the proposed 
programme may exceed the financial and technical capacity of local private 
investors. Similar considerations apply to the programme for utilizing 
industrial and agricultural waste. Public investment outside East Pakistan 
will be limited to schemes which are either of essential national interest og 
have clear economic advantages. Such schemes are the completion of 
the Multan fertilizer factory, a coal carbonization plant, and the utilization 
of natural gas for petro-chemical' industries. Investment proposed fog 
Karachi includes government participation in the steel mill, and minor invest¬ 
ments in Karachi Shipyard. The Plan assumes that some Rs. 200 million 
will be available through the sale to private owners of a number of existing 
projects of the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation. If a larger 
contribution from private enterprise, domestic or foreign, is forthcoming 
for the execution of the programme, financial resources may be released 
for schemes which may need to be included in the programme at a later stage. 


Small and medium scale industrial 

143. The First Plan recognised the importance of small and 
medium scale industries and made a provision of Rs. 86*5 million in the 
public sector. Implementation, however, fell far short of objectives, and the 
major problems of small industries remained unsolved because of lack of a 
concerted effort to tackle them. These problems are weakness ia 


•rganizatlon for of 

S^Effi! Tnd^Sdes in production fatties. 

144 In th e Second Plan, the governing principles for the development 
cf industries to changing techno,ogicai, economic, 

W Of implements and enuipment reared 

for agriculture, . 

™ thp nrncessinff of indigenous raw materials, 

(#0 to encourage tne processing & 

J „ addiiM mplwo" oppon«»"“: 

«* —• — ■>"™ ~" d 

prospects , modernization by encouraging growth of 

(V ° ‘° m aT“d°ustriSin rmaUreas generally, and in particular wherever 
resources and markets ate «*» b the 

(viO to bung about a £. through for example, the 
] small and larger mdl J| t ^essories or components for large- 
production of s P a , r “u"h providing facilities for the maintenance 
fntrepahof equipmenfin use either by large scale mdustr.es 
in other sectors of the economy; and 
(yiii) to preserve and promote traditional arts and crafts. 

145. a^ e in P T-y e “if pg 

concern of a Provincial Small the Central Government 

importance to the economy as d ^^: 1oDment of small industries and will 
has a significant part to fi ia ^^ rc ij nate activities and fix priorities of develop- 

determine national policies, coordmate actr ^ ^ research a? d 

ment, arrange for ioreigii ^. c ^ i t ion of information. Commercial 
training programmes and cre dit operations (liaison with 

functions of the Central © credit operations), interprovmcial trade, 

financial institutions, and advice 01 Qnal J xhibitionS) standardization and 
International marketing,noieign a J Prov i n cial Corporations m the purchase 

two manageSenrStUd 1 (h 
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commercial services. Technicaland management services will be provided 
along the following lines : 

(f) Small industries service centres for selected industries will provide 
advisory service and demonstrations on technical processes 
and use and improvement of equipment, training in business 
management, research in use of indigenous materials, and surveys 
of industrial prospects. Rural industries cent res—one in each 
Province—are at present being set up with foreign assistance and 
will help in these tasks. These centres wifi assist in training 
rural industrial extension officers. 

(//) Small industries extension services will serve areas where such 
industries are or can be concentrated; mobile extension services 
will serve remote areas. 

(Hi) Pilot projects will be set up to demonstrate possibilities of new 
industries on an experimental basis. 

(M A provincial design centre will undertake research on industrial 
design and handicrafts collaborating closely with existing arts 
and crafts institutions. 

147. Commercial services will include the following principal 

functions ? 

(/) Production facilities, including common facilities centres and 
mobile common facilities units, and small industrial estates. These 
production facilities may have to be started by the Corporations 
but will be transferred to private or cooperative enterprise as 
feasible. 

(//) Supply and marketing services, including sales and display centres 
to market small industries products and display modern designs, 
patterns and suitable equipment; grading and inspection to 
ensure standardized quality of products; and supply of materials 
and equipment, especially imported supplies, which will be sold 
to small industries by the Corporations to the extent necessary. 

(HI) Credit services, including loans for modernization and extension, 
and credit for purchase of raw materials and for marketing 
purposes. The cooperation of existing financial institutions will be 
enlisted, but direct credit in kind (raw materials or pre-payment of 
products to be marketed) and, to a more limited extent, to finance 
equipment on a hire-purchase basis, will also be provided by the 
Corporations. 

148. The technical and management services and most of the commercial 
services will be available to both small and medium scale industries. Credit 
facilities, however, in so far as they need to be underwritten or provided 
directly or indirectly by the Corporations, will be extended only to the 

small scale industries. 
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hf'TaMe 3), and Rs. 250 million by private enterprise. 

Table 3 

lyou 01 u- (Million Rupees) 


No. of 
units 


East 

Pakistan 


West 

Pakistan 


Total 


Technical and management service 
production iacilivics 
Supply and marketing sett 
Credit services 
Training ... ••• 

Informational aid ... 

Design centres^ 

Adviserv boaro, and pane. - ... 
Provincial organization b.eatiq«ar*r- 
regional offices 



existing unit? run. by the Most existing units,' howevei 

over and mwrporated in Jr of the programme will require 

will need to be reorganized, r ue -xeem & man these units. < 

strenuous effort to ond a '^4d no faster than the staff trmnio§ 

OSMt^S, be details of which are still to be worked ou*. 

Expected results ol the industry programme 

152. The results ^odtSon et^nMconsumerand 

Plan period are improvement m V?®mcome additional employment oppor- 

ats&szz ss »A. -a - *•— 
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problem, and a foundation for gradual transformation of the national economy 
from a traditional and predominantly agricultural pattern to one based on 
modern technology and capable of meeting the awakened aspirations ot the 


people. 

153. The Plan does not envisage any increase in expenditure on the 
import of consumer goods. On the other hand provision is made for an 
increased supply of raw materials. The increase m the demand tor essenua 
consumer goods will be met by indigenous production and the piogiammi. has 
teen "o formulated that the country will not be confronted with any serious 
shortage of such goods. Nevertheless, a measure ot austerity m consump¬ 
tion will continue to be necessary in the interest ot encouraging the 
esablishment and growth of producer goods industries to maxe tne country 
less dependent on imports for development. 1 he manufacture of a 
nroducer goods and spare parts within the country is included in the pro¬ 
gramme. Table 4 shows the physical production targets for some of the mam 
consumer and producer goods industries. 


Physical production targets 

Industry 


Tablb 4 

in large and medium scale industries 

Unit 1959-60 1964-65 


Food manufacturing j 
White sugar ... 

Edible vegetable oils 
Vegetable ghee 

Tea ... ••• ••• 

Cigarettes 

Textiles : 

Cotton spinning 

Jute manufactures 

Paper and board i 

Paper 

Board 

Chemical industries J 

Ammonium sulphate ... 

Superphosphate 

Ammonium nitrate 

Urea 

Soda ash 

Caustic soda ... 

Non-metallic minerals t 
Cement 


( 0 ) Average production during 1955-56 to 


Tons 

150,000 

300,000 

] 50,000 

250,*'00 


22,000 

50,000 

Million 

5d(t?) 

64 

lbs. 


15,000 

Million 

9,000 

Million 

380 

520 

lbs. 


380,000 

Tons 

250,000 

Tons 

40,000 

80,000 

ft 

13,000 

25,000 

Tons 

42,000 

50,000 

1,500 

18,000 

99 

>f 

”25,000 

103,000 

176,000 

74,000 


4,500 

35,000 

Thousand 

1,050 

3,000 

tons 




1 - 6 O ; production in 1959-60 is 57 million lbs. 
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xhe contribution to gross national product is estimated to increase 

:Si.S ™,.Sr KS K MWU1& I. .ago. 

increased requirements of consumer good °<y imi j? orted f ttie industry pro- 

or-'nmiels'exTOCted To provide an additional foreign exchange earning of 
It "least Rs. 200 million through the export of manufactured goods. 

Table 5 

Development programme for selected industries during the ^^Tuics) 


Industry 


Food manufacturing 
Dairy products 

Canning and preservation of fruit 
and vegetables 
Canning of fish and meat 
Wheat and grain milling 
Rice milling ... 

Bakery products, confectionery, 
honey 

Sugar, large mills 
Sugar, khandsari 

Edible oils (including copra, 
vegetable gh.ec) 

Tea ... 

Salt ... 

Cold storage ... 

Livestock foods 

Beverages 

Tobacco manufactures 
Manufacture of textiles ... 

Wool and worsted, spinning, weav¬ 
ing 

Cotton spinning and weaving ... 

Sericulture, reeling and lilature ... 


Total 

Moderni¬ 

zation 

New 

Govern¬ 

ment 

financed 

Privately 

financed 

375 

99 

276 

60 

313 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

9 

3 

6 

0 

9 


0 

16 

0 

16 

30 

20 

10 

0 

30 

35 

15 

20 

0 

35 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

166 

26 

140 

60 

106 

26 

0 

26 

0 

26 

40 

20 

20 

10 

20 

10 

0 

0 

40 

20 

10 

3 

7 

0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

4 

2 

T 

JL 

0 

4 

20 

5 

15 

0 

20 

723 

141 

537 

100 

62» 

10 

7 

3 

0 

10 

365 

50 

315 

0 

365 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 


1 


(M Si IIo«^upe«3) 





Modeml-i 

Government 

Privately 

Industry 


Total 

nation 

New 

financed 

financed 

Silk and art: silk weaving 


5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Jfnte manufacturing 

... 

260 

15 

245 

100 

160 

Dyeing, other processing of 
tiles 

tex- 

40 

30 

10 

0 

40 

Handloom, artisan weaving 

■ I» 

30 

30 

0 

0 

30 

2 

4 

10 

Hosiery, other knitted’goods 


2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carpets 

• • • 

4 

4 

Specialized textile manufacture 

1 l« 

10 

2 

8 

Footwear ancl apparel 

«l « 

10 

6 

4 

0 

10 

Footwear 

V * V 

5 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Apparel 

d V * 

5 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Manufacture of wood and cork 

C • • 

8 

1-5 

6*5 

0 

8 

Plywood and tea chest ... 

• • * 

2 

0-5 

1*5 

0 

2 

/Z 

Saw mills, wood processing 

♦ • ♦ 

6 

1 

5 

0 

O 

Furniture j 

• M 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Pulp , paper , paper products 


63 

4 

59 

41 

22 

0 

Particle board, hard-board 


16 

0 

16 

16 

Paper, cardboard, strawboard and 
newsprint ... 

42 

4 

38 

25 

1? 

Paper converting and packing 

• * • 

5 

O' 

5 

0 

5 

Printing, publishing 

«l 1 

30 

20 

10 

5 

25 

heather and leather goods ... 

♦ • « 

25 

6-5 

18*5 

0 

25 

20 

Tanning and curing 

• • • 

20 

5 

15 

0 

Leather goods (excluding footwear) 

5 

1*5 

3*5 

0 

5 

Rubber products (excluding foot - 

12 

0 

12 

0 


wear) 

« •« 

11 

Rubber tyres and tubes 

A 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Rubber manufactures ... 

# 1ft V 

2 

0 

2 

0 

o 

Chemical Industries 

% • • 

549 

26 

523 

368 

181 

Fertilizers 

• t ♦ 

330 

0 

330 

330 

0 

Polyethlene 


25 

0 

25 

0 

25 

Soda ash, caustic soda by-products 

60 

5 

55 

0 

60 
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(Million Rupees) 


Industry 


Total 


toils! 


Sulphuric add 
Other industrial chemicals 

Insecticides, pesticides] ... 

Dyes 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Toilet soap, cosmetics, 
articles 
Cellulose and other paints 
Miscellaneous (essential oils, starch, 
tanning) 

Matches 

Coal carbonization ... 
Petro-chemical industries ... 

Oil refinery 
Carbon black ... 

Other petro-chemicab (acetylene, 
acrylonitrile, PVC, etc,; ... 

Non-metalUc mineral products 

Structural clay products (brick.?, 
tiles, fire-bricks) 

Glass (notably scientific laboratory 
glass) 

Ceramics 

Cement 

Asbestos cement products 
Water and sanitary fittings, mlscel* 
laneous building materials ... 

Basic metal industries **» «’* 

Steel production 
Ferro-chrome ... 

Steel re-rolling 
Steel foundries 
Non-ferrous foundries ... 

Metal products {excluding machinery) 
G. I. pipes ... — 

Wires. Zari wire netting etc. 




8 

10 

10 

15 

35 

5 

7 


Modern!-! 

aation 


Government Privately 
New financed financed 


2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

3 


2 

1 


6 

10 

10 

15 

25 

3 

4 


7 

2 


0 

0 

5 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


8 

10 

5 

0 

32 

5 

7 


5 

2 

3 

u 

mJ 

30 

0 

30 

15 

15 

233 

10 

223 

15 

218 

165 

10 

155 

0 

165 

35 

0 

35 

2-5 

32-5 

33 

0 

33 

12-5 

20*5 

275 

36 

239 

36 

239 

30 

4 

26 

0 

30 

“i 

2 

3 

0 

5 

8 

3 

W 

5 

0 

8 

210 

25 

185 

36 

174 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

20 

2 

18 

0 

20 

302 

19 

343] 

183 

179 

325 

0 

325 

170 

155 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

14 

5 

9 

9 

5 

13 

8 

5 

3 

10 

? 

6 

l 

1 

6 

53 

12 

41 

5 

41 


(Million Rupees) 


Industry 


Total 


Modetffii- Government Privately 

nation New financed financed 


Other metal building material ... 
Heavy engineering steel structures 
Cutlery, utensils, office equipment, 
others 

Gas appliances 

Metal fittings, water meters, etc. 
Hand tools, miscellaneous j 
Metal testing laboratories 

Machinery {excluding electric machin¬ 
ery,) ... 

Agricultural machinery and tools 
Stationary and marine diesel engines 
Textile machinery and spares 
Oil expellers ... 

Pumps 

Machine tools 
Sewing machine s 
Machines n.o.s. ... ... 

Electric machinery, etc. 

Radios (parts, assemb ly) 

Electric lighting 
Electric appliances 
Wires and cables 

Others (motors, switchgear, trans¬ 
formers, fans, etc.) ... 

Transport equipment 

Shipbuilding and repairs 
Automobile spare parts 
Automobile repair and assembly 
Miscellaneous transport equipment 
Bicycles and parts 

Miscellaneous Industries ... 

Jute baling 
Cotton, ginning 
Scientific instruments ... 


10 

2 

8 

0 

10 

10 


8 

5 

5 

5 

2 

3 

0 

5 

5 

i 

4 

0 

5 

6 

i 

5 

0 

6 

4 

i 

3 

0 

4 

i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

05 

25 

70 

6 

89 

13 

3 

10 

0 

13 

15 

5 

10 

0 

15 

11 

2 

9 

0 

11 

5 

< 

0 

0 

5 

9 

2 

1 

0 

Q 

20 

5 

15 

2 

18 

5 

2 

3 

0 

5 

17 

1 

16 

4 

13 

62 

7 

55 

0 

62 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

8 

2 

6 

0 

8 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

30 

5 

25 

0 

30 . 

66 

17 

40 

15 

51 

35 

10 

25 

15 

20 

6 

U 

6 

0 

6 

10 


5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

JO 

2 

8 

0 

10 

93 

40 

53 

n 

82 

2 

7 . 

0 

0 

2 

30 

20 

10 

0 

30 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 
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(Million meyee*J 


Industry 


Modern!- Government Privately 

Total zatlon Now financed financed 


Sports goods 
Film industry ... 

Agricultural and industrial waste 

Miscellaneous production (grinds 
ing wheels, collapsible tubes* luo* 
ricants, etc.) 

Testing and research 

Industrial estates 

Small industries public investment 
Total industries 


15 

30 

7 

2 

75 

250 


4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


(a) 3,390 


478 


0 

7 

30 

6 

0 

75 

250 


2,912 


0 

5 

6 


0 

0 

75 

250 


1,170 


19 

24 

7 

2 


0 


2,220 


for the 


( „) Excludes Rs. 500 million foe >he woi k!n. capi'al of ho. seal* IndusMos and R, J 60 , odlUo. 
;be small scale industries levomagj fund. 
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CHAPTER 10 

FUELS AND MINERALS 

A DEQUATE sources of heat, electrical and mechanical energy, and of 
industrial raw materials are essential for economic development. 
Explorations and surveys over the past twelve years have revealed the 
existence of large fields of natural gas, substantial seams ot coal and peat, 
and potentially valuable deposits ol a variety of other mmeials. The task 
before the country is to develop the proved mineral resources as rapidly as 
possible, and to accelerate the geological investigation of unmapped areas 
and of identified but unproved deposits. 

2 The need to import fuels causes a heavy drain on the foreign 
exchange resources of the country. The imported fuels cost Rs. 303 million m 
foreign exchange during 1959 : Rs. 233 million for petroleum products, and. 
Rs 70 million for coal and coke. Potential foreign exchange savings through 
the substitution of domestic for imported fuels will be very much larger m 
the future because, as the economy grows ana becomes increasingly 
mechanized and industrialized, the demand for energy m all forms will rise 
steeolv. If internal fuel resources are not rapidly developed, there will be 
either an excessive drain on foreign exchange resources, or a curtailment oi 
the rate of economic growth, or both. Little, if any, of the increased demand 
for energy can be met from forests or farms. Some of the forest lands are 
already Suffering from overcutting, and.the widespread practice or using cow 
dune as fuel rather than as manure continues to reduce agricultural production. 
The emphasis must, therefore, be on the development of mineral fuels, both 
to reduce the relatively uneconomical use of agricultural and forest resources 
for heating and cooking, and to meet the growing demands for energy. 

3. There are possibilities of using indigenous minerals as raw materials 
for chemical and metallurgical industries, as building mateiiajs or as com¬ 
modities which may be exported in the raw, semi-fimshed, or finished state. 

4 Small-scale extraction and processing of minerals, as at present under¬ 
taken' are primitive and inefficient ; productivity is low and costs are high; 
It is through relatively large-scale and well managed operations that substan¬ 
tial reductions in costs and increase in productivity can be achieved, and 
indigenous products made cheaper for domestic consumers and more compe¬ 
titive in world markets. 

5 A further reason for investing substantially in mineral exploration, 
extraction, and processing is that most mineral deposits are to be found in the 
relatively less-developed regions of the country'. The development ot pros¬ 
perous mining industries can contribute significantly to the advancement of 
these areas. In Baluchistan and the Frontier Regions particularly, mineral 
exploitation offers perhaps the only chance of rapid economic develop¬ 
ment. 

6 Any assessment of the mineral potential of the country at this stage 
must remain incomplete. Much of the country has not been covered by 


. r . 

detailed geological surveys, ^'aboS“therafin some 

vegion“ S ‘am Salions of valuable metalliferous and other minerals, 
but their potentialities have yet to be deieimmed. 

Progress under the First Plan development 

7. The major objectives of the Pn„t nan 

WerC ' (a) the acceleration of the geological investigation of the country’s 

W £%?£££% of the most promising Known deposits , 

(c) the training of mining personnel and improvement of mining 
practices. , 

The Plan provided for an mvestmeiit of Rs. ^“'“So/and the balance 

ment of mineral resources hulk of tbe proposed investment in the private 
for the private sector, lue butt ol prop^ actIia n y mvested in 

sector was lor oil “J-pif^lher "than Plan estimates. The results dcbie.e 
areSssed ateVin this chapter. 

8 . Approximately Rs. 48 million “Ctnvest- 

coal production, and Ks. one , resu it s owing in part to slow progress 

£SU or — — ” WS5 “* 

1959 is given in Table 1 below. 

Table 1 

Domestic production of selected minerals 1955 and 1959 

^ (Thousand tons) 


Coal 

Chromite 
Fire day 
Gypsum 
Limestone 
Rock salt 
Silica sand 


*!£ « Burc &3 t*f Mittal R£so?arc©5 6 
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Long-term development objectives 

9. Over the next ten to twenty years, efforts should be concentrated on 
obtaining complete knowledge of the country’s mineral resources. It will 
be necessary to achieve high levels of competence and performance in mine¬ 
ral technology and training, and to utilize as effectively as possible all 
deposits of economic value that are discovered. The means to these ends 
include : (?) a vigorous and continuing programme of surveying, mapping, 
and prospecting by the Geological Survey of Pakistan, or by other specialist 
agencies engaged for this purpose ; (ii) the strengthening of university geology 
departments, the establishment of one or more technical institutes to produce 
mining engineers and supervisors, and systematic on-the-job training ; and 
(Hi) the revision of mining laws so as to encourage the investment of private 
capital in mineral extraction, while ensuring that wise extraction policies are 
followed, and high standards of safety and performance maintained. 

10. The extent to which new deposits of oil, natural gas, high-grade 
ore, coking coal, or other important minerals may be discovered is unpre¬ 
dictable, but present knowledge permits tentative long-range targets. Full 
use will be made of all economically exploitable fuel resources, with emphasis 
on widespread distribution of natural gas in both the Provinces. Where 
feasible, gas will be substituted for coal and fuel oil in industry, and for coal, 
kerosene and wood, now used as household fuels. Natural gas, exported 
in liquified form, may become a significant source of foreign exchange earn¬ 
ing. Most important, natural gas will be used as the basis for developing 
a large-scale petro-chemical industry. 

11. In the field of inorganic minerals, effort will be made to discover 
whether some combination of iron ore, coal, and other fuels will permit the 
economic operation of an integrated steel plant. The production of exportable 
minerals such as chromite wiil be expanded, and increasing use made of these 
minerals within the country. Other minerals which can be used in cons¬ 
truction, such as asbestos, gypsum, marble, limestone, glass sand and fire-clay, 
will be exploited for this purpose, and new industries to process and use them 
will be established. 

Second Plan development programme 

12. The Plan programme for mineral development is summarized in 
Table 4 at the end of this chapter. It provides for ail expenditure of 
Rs. 850 million, Rs. 124 million in the public sector, Rs. 176 million in the 
semi-public sector and Rs. 550 million in the private sector. 

Exploration, prospecting, and development 

13. From 1957 onwards the activities of the Geological Survey of 
Pakistan were greatly expanded. Good progress was made in building up a 
strong and effective organization. 

14. The Geological Survey has made considerable progress in surveying 
and mapping the country, but shortages of trained manpower and of drilling 
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equipment have limited Its professional staff 

strengthened and expand u t d adequate facilities will be provided 

and geophysics. 

15. The Geological Survey ^continue 
and prospecting tor minerals m'T , g* er pros pects for development ; 
vestigations, and borings o ep kysical ass i s tance to dam construction 

and to provide geological and geop y w iH be systematically 

mlni ;n - ttsass 

Swat-Dir region; (i ) the nor ftera pa.t of he Chag. ^ known deposits 

istan-Kurram region In inakmg.dotutw the Survey will con- 

whose development potential h > a laba<*li_Chichali, in Chitral, and m 

centrate on iron ore deposits at Kh oS t-Shahrig and m the Salt 

Western Salt Range ; coal deposit 8 area. The Survey 

' lra i7 , “ i A«™«f r... «> —e”iS“« ™ “S'srwiS 

saws s®ss5 aswaWMWs*' 




Domestic production of petroleum , 


1955 r/nri 1959 

(Million gallons) 


___. 

1955 

1959 

Crude oil 

72 

82 

Petroleum products : 

19 

25 

Motor spirit 

14 

18 

Diesel oil ... 

3 

4 

Kerosene 

26 

26 

Furnace oil 

Source : Bureau 

of Mineral Resources. 
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19. The search tor oil and gas, which constituted 88 per cent of tne 
fuels and minerals allocations of the First Plan, will continue to dominate 
commitments in the Second Plan. Exploration will continue on a large scale, 
with its focus in West Pakistan shifting from the central and lower Indus 
Basin to the Dera Ismail Khan region, and to the areas near the Potwar basin, 
where oil is currently being produced. Exploration in East Pakistan will 
increase substantially, especially in the northern and eastern districts 0„ 
the basis of present knowledge, it appears likely that well over haif of ail new 
investment in oil and gas prospecting may take place m East Pakistan, ine 
Government will continue its policy of encouraging prospecting. 


Gas 

20 The search for oil uncovered valuable fields of natural gas. The 
best known and most important of these fields is at Sui, with reserves ot high- 
quality gas now estimated at 6,000,000 million cubic feet Ot comparable 
size, estimated at 3,500,000 million cubic feet, is the recently discovered field 
at Mari, which lies across the Indus from Sui. These two fields are capable 
of providing West Pakistan with ample quantities of gaseous fuel and petro¬ 
chemical raw materials for many decades. A number ot other gas fields have 
been discovered in West Pakistan, but these are relatively small. Table 3 
below shows the present position as to the location and composition oi gas 

reserves in the country. 


Table 3 


Estimated gas reserves and their composition 


West Pakistan : - 


Location : 

Sui 

Mari 

Uch Dhulian Khairpur 

Khand- 

kot 

Zin 

Maza- 

rani 




(Million million e.ft.) 




Estimated reserve ... 

6-00 

3'50 

2-50 1-70 

0*25 

0*20 

0*10 

0*03 

Composition : 



(Per cent) 





Methane 

90- i 

72-3 

27*25 81*5 

12*2 

79*2 

46*1 

88 

Ethane 

0-85 

0*2 

0*7 12*0 

0*2 

1*1 

1*4 

2 

Prdpane 

o-i 

• « • 

0*3 4*0 

0*1 

0*2 

0*15 

1*7 

Butane and higher 

0-25 

... 

0*3 20 

... 

0*4 

015 

... 

Nitrogen 

3-5 

21 * 5 

25*2 

16*9 

16*6 

8*5 

8 

Carbon dioxide 

4-5 

6*0 

46*2 0*5 

70*6 

2*5 

44*7 

0*3 

Hydrogen sulphide 
Gr/100 c.ft. 

92-2 


33-5 

2-0 

30*8 

13*3 

13 

Calorific value 

935 




832 



BTU/c.ft. 

... 

» • • • ♦ • 

... 


n * ** 
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East Pakistan 
Location : 


Sylhet Chattak 

(Million million c.ft.) 


Estimated reserves 

0-28 

0-02 


Composition : 

(Per cent) 


96-6 

96-5 

Methane 

2-2"l 


Ethane 

^ ^ 1 

3-5 

Propane 

-' 6 J 


Nitrogen 

6-4 


Carbon dioxide f 

Hydrogen sulphide 

... Mot detectable 

... 


3-5 by difference 


_ __- Source : Bureau of Mineral Resources. 

21. Gas ’the ron”er S feeds 

Karachi (347 miles) an- - n ^ a r 3C hi ; the latter will feed the new power 

almost all the majoi uk .^ industries at Multan and elsewhere. Tne 
station, fertilizer j proved a success : gas consumption has 

Sui-Karachi transmit t O r over 75 per cent each year, the present off-take 
increased at feet per day. It is necessary now 

reaching a peak of nort hern districts of West Pakistan, which 

to extend gas uansnussio o l l l nenL except adequate fuel Existing 
have the resources for on Sported fuel (oil or coal), 

industry m these dish c s m y 1 ^ quantity and quality ; hydro- 
■or upon local fuels by thermal power in low-water 

electric power needs to ^ u PJ ^™ nt ^ 0 ^ e et the local demand for fuel 
months and during pea.c- 1 ^suiting from new development activities, and to 
and the expected mciec,. • , on q ie railways, gas pipelines must be 

reduce the burden ot fuel movement ^ Rawalpindi 

M'The P, ne P ed t u‘"gcnf tfwork in I960, it can be completed 

y 22 -p T t l f K exD a a C n‘iwmbe d ne«sfa^ b and° ga°‘dSribufcn 
1956. Further expemo - ^ Lahore, Rawalpindi, and other major 

must be 'arrangements are promptly made, the use of gas m place 

SoS Sn save Rs. 45i milliontin e a y^r £-1963, 

SM££2 in 1959 to over 100,000 million 

cubic feet in 1965. c c « 

T c + n„vkhn the most important natural gas field so tar louna 
23. East j hieh-aualitv a as are estimated at 280,000 million 

ciifefeet^A Sier field, estimated at 20,000 million cubic feet, has also 


been discovered near Chattak. The combined reserves oi these two fields 
have already been committed to existing industrial projects. There is, how¬ 
ever, a prospect of discovering additional fields during the Plan period,. 
If this materializes, the fuel supply will be substantially improved. 


24. The Sylhet gas will begin to be used in 1961, when the new ferti¬ 
lizer plant at Fenclmganj comes into operation. The Chattak gas wi 
come into use in 1960 on the completion ol an eleven-mile pipeline to t je 
cement factory. The combined output of these two fields is projected at 
7,500 million cubic feet in 1965. If additional natural gas resources aie 
discovered in East Pakistan, the rate of production of these two fields ma * 
be increased and the supply of gas extended to additional consumers. 


Coal 

25. Deposits of coal are found in a number of areas in West PaKistan, 
but their extent cannot yet be accurately estimated, owing to lack of detai.ec 
mapping and prospecting. It is known that sizeable deposits exist at Maker- 
wal, and in the Western Salt Range; at Shahrig, Deghari, and in the oor 
Ranges south and east of Quetta; and in the vicinity of Jhimpir m the Hyder¬ 
abad Division. The coal now mined at Makerwal and near Quetta is mostly 
in narrow seams, and is located at levels where working presents a challenge 
to mechanization and scientific exploitation. It has an average heating value 
of 10,000 BTU per pound; it is friable, and relatively high in sulphur and 
ash content. It is, therefore, unsuitable tor conversion into metallurgical 
coke but by subjecting it to low temperature carbonization, briquetting and 
curine, a coke briquette can be produced which can be used in foundries and 
lime kilns of the sugar mills in West Pakistan where imported coke is being 
used at present. It can also be used in brick kilns and boiler plants. By 
converting it into coke briquettes, it can also be used in foundries and in lime 
kilns of sugar mills. In East Pakistan, a deposit of coal has been reported 
from Bogra and Rajshahi but its nature and extent are not yet known. 

26. The Second Plan proposes to increase the output of coal from 
723,000 tons in 1959 to 1,500,000 tons in 1965, a more than 100 per cent 
increase. This will result in an annual saving iri foreign exchange of Rs. 30- 
40 million. It will substantially reduce, but may not. completely eliminate, 
imports of coal, which amounted to 1 ‘34 million tons in 1958. 

27. The bulk of the additional output will come from new mines in 
the Sor Range and adjacent areas south of Quetta. The resulting increase 
in output from all mines in the Quetta area is projected at approximately 
450,000 tons. The PIDC will also undertake an expansion of its existing 
operations at Shahrig, east of Quetta, and at Makerwal, southwest of Daudkhel. 
Production at Shahrig will be increased by more than 100,000 tons per 
year, and at Makerwal, where substantial investments have already been made, 
by another 100,000 tons per year. The balance of the production increase 
is expected to be realized through operations in the Salt Range (100,000 
tons) and in the Jhimpir-Meting coal fields near Hyderabad (50,000 tons). 
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28. The production target of^ V5 " ; r e C °ntensive efforts by 

end of the Plan period is achieMable^b ^ coordi „‘ ated support of govern- 

private operators and Ji providing the necessary power, roads, rail 

ment agencies responsible for P ^ g A coal-fired power station will be 
transport, and other essen - , electricity to the mines in the Sor 

established at Quetta, w ^ ^/the West Pakistan road programme for 

Range. Provision has been nwdi «i t ^ Soj . Range area , to be financed 

constructing two major toads■ P P t iiem Because the present capacity 

bv a cess levied on the coal ^ r l , ed ^ i p “ is inadequate for transporting 
of the rail connection «^ 0 ^fromthe QreSa platelu to the Indus Plain, 
large additional tonnage necessary Provision is made m the mdus 

an increase oi capacity will be '^sary. near Sibi, at a cost 

bnquSg^S will be established both in the private aad public sectors, 
in addition to the existing plant at Q , , . 

29. The Bureau of Mmeral^ Rwources^will p ^suhu and 

assist the private sector in cl * » 0 efficient modern technology, 

often dangerous mining. R Jfl ces to^ ^ conso|idated . Assistance 
This means that small mtt y . f mance for new equipment is expected to 
to the private sector in obwm ng of Mineral Resources will 

be available throug th f 1 ’^ np fore i g „ exchange, and will provide tech- 

SSSS3 P«bttc 'services. 

30 The programme in the First Plan ®R r j d ® es o^the extent of these 
deposits in East Pakistan has produced a senes of ^ surV eys have 

deposits and the prospects ol t ■ 1 districts The most promising yet 
revealed peat deposits in eight diff oxi[nate j y 2 00 square miles in the 

discovered is in a swampy, suodIv of 160 million tons of air-dned 

Faridpur District, with j Potenltal supply rf Anotb?r prom.smg 

peat of heating vaiue of ». nidriri The major physical obstacle 

Jlep °1 "-t most of 

l? ^Ser^everaUeeT of water for a good part of the year. 

31. The Plan provides for the production.of f about 

air-dried peat a year from the F a . ri dP“ ] distribution 'to small consumers, 
will be converted into se ^’ t rl ? eDO ojt s w ill involve extensive dike-buildmg 
The exploitation oi the peat deposits ith de-silting river chan- 

and earth-moving; these operations w 1 J bclmtedwim ^ ^ Qf ^ invol ves 

nets and reclaiming the a gricultura .a - - Qn the assumption that 

economic ^either in Faridpur or Khuloa 
Evicts and extensively exploited, a provision of Rs. IB million. 
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including Rs. 5-5 million in foreign exchange, is made in the Plan. Assum¬ 
ing a minimum total cost of Rs. 50 per ton of imported coal, and a heating 
equivalent of 2*1 tons of peat per ton of coal, the operation will save about 
Rs. 5 million of foreign exchange per annum. 


Iron ore 

32. Of the inorganic minerals, iron ore is of greatest interest to the 
economy. The large and ever-expanding needs for iron and steel products 
make it increasingly important to seek some economic means to produce 
iron and steel. The major question to be answered during the Plan period 
is whether the conversion of indigenous ores into steel is economically feasible. 
The largest known deposits are near Chagai in north-west Baluchistan, at 
Dammar Nissar in Chitral, and at Kalabagh and Chichah in north-west 
Puniab. Of these, the first two are relatively high-grade, with more than 
60 per cent iron content, but their quantity has not yet been assessed, and they 
are located in areas at present difficult of access. The deposit near Ivala- 
bagh is a much lower-grade ore, varying from 30 to 35 per cent in iron content, 
but is large and relatively accessible. An examination is now m progress, 
with United Nations assistance, of the technical and economic aspects 
of various schemes for establishment ot a steel null based on indigenous 
coal and iron ore. Research on the feasibility of a steel mill will also be 
continued by the PIDC and the Bureau of Mineral Resources that the 
country should be able in the near future to produce its own steel is a matter 
of highest urgency. Its importance to the economy cannot be over-rated. 


Chromite 

33 . Second in importance to iron among the metallic minerals known 
to exist in the country is chromite, which has been mined lor many years 
in the Hindubagh area of the Quetta Division, with an annual output varying 
between 16,000 and 23,000 tons in recent years. Chronute-bearing rocks 
are also known to exist near Dalbandhin in north-west Baluchistan 
and in North and South Waziristan. Although the variable quality and 
inaccessibility of many of the deposits present obstacles to economical 
extraction, a quintupling of the present levels of production of chromite 
may well be technically feasible. It is estimated that the annual production 
will be increased to 35,000 tons of high .grade ore during the Plan period. 
Even this relatively moderate expansion will seriously tax existing transport 
facilities, which will need further expansion. 


34 . It is believed that a sustained production level of 100,000 tons of 
high-grade chromite per year is technically possible. In addition, it may be 
feasible, by setting up a beneficiating plant, to exploit the large quantities of 
low-grade ore at present wasted at the mines. Such developments, however, 
would require heavier investments in transport facilities than are proposed 
in the Plan. 
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Other minerals 

35. The other metallic ores which have been identified in the country 
are aluminium, antimony, copper, gold, lead, manganese, mercury, potassium, 
tungsten, uranium, and zinc. Little is known about the extent or their oc¬ 
currence, and no large-scale deposits have been proved. The most piomismg 
of the known deposits are believed to be those ot antimony, aluminium 
and manganese. Antimony has been extracted for a number of years trom a 
small mine in Central Chitral, and production can be increased if transport 
problems can be solved. Bauxite has been found in deposits benevecl o 
be of substantia] size in the Hazara District, and West of Rawalpindi , 
their economic possibilities wili be assessed. Promising deposi s 
of manganese ore have been discovered near Las Bela, in southern Baluchis¬ 
tan ; exploitations and test drilling are to be made during the Plan period. 

36. Additional minerals deposits of possible economic importance 
are those of asbestos, glass rand, gypsum, kaolin, marble, rock salt, sulphur 
and mineral brines. Glass sand, gypsum, and rock salt lie m relatively large 
deposits which are being exploited on a commercial scale in West Pakistan. 
Asbestos is known to occur in several remote areas in Mohmand and 
Waziristan Agencies, but the extent of these deposits has yet to be established. 
High-quality marble occurs at a number of places in the Peshawai and Rawal¬ 
pindi Divisions ; commercial quarrying appears to be feasible. Sulphur 
exists in high-grade ores at Koh-i-Sultan in north-west Baluchistan, and can 
also be extracted from indigenous coal, natural gas, and gypsum. Informa¬ 
tion is not at present available about the feasibility of exploiting the 
mineral brines discovered near Dhariala in the Salt Range, but they are 
known to contain significant quantities of boron, magnesium, and potassium, 
and are believed to justify further geological investigation. Limestone at 
St. Martin’s Island, and other non-metallic minerals, have been found in East 
Pakistan, but the nature and extent ol the deposits have yet to be assessed. 

37. The country’s growing requirements of fire clay, gypsum, glass 
sand, limestone, marble, and sulphur will be met by expanding production 
from the known deposits, as well as by exploiting new sources. For the 
most part, extraction will be the responsibility of the private sector. The 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mineral Resources will, however, ex¬ 
pedite development by continued survey operations, and by special studies of 
the feasibility of exploiting particular deposits. It is proposed to install a 
a unit to recover 1,800 tons of sulphur per year from natural gas at Sui. 


Role of ihe private sector 

38. For maximum effect, the exploration of mineral resources must 
be a responsibility of both Government and private enterprise, because 
neither can do the job adequately without the support of the other. In recent 
years private prospecting has been hampered and discouraged by restrictive 
laws, delays, and uncertainties in obtaining permits and licences and lack of 
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firm policies and clear incentives designed to stimulate initiative t 
exception has been in the field of oil and gas prospecting l .ere, the 


A notable 

exception has been in the neia or on anu gas prospecting. Here, the resources 
of the Government and of eight oil companies have been uaiuesseo with 
considerable success in the search for crude oil and natuial gas. 

39 The essential first step to expedite action was taken m June 1959, when 
thp Crovernment consolidated the responsibility tor planning anu. coo.din 

mineral defelopraent in the Bureau of Mineral Resources, in addi¬ 
tion to revisin« the mining laws, the Bureau is expected to issue exp.oiation 
f and eases • sponsor technical studies and investigations ot.paiu- 

cnfar minerals coilecf and publish data on all phases of the mining mdus- 
coordinate mineral development with the provision oi adequate watei. 
Dower and transport facilities ; encourage the participation of foreign capital 
In mineral development * and ensure that adequate provision is made io i 
recruitment tminmgf and welfare of mining personnel. The Bureau is now 
reviewing and overhauling mining laws and regulations, so as to encouiagc 
art ve prospectin" and rapid exploitation by private enterprise, under S c 
Hard, and sSarTwhMr wEl ensure adequate protection or the public 
fnterest The Pafestan Industrial Finance Corporation will provide credit 
facilities for the development of mineral resources by pi ivate enterpris . 

Development of mining personnel 

40 Trs mineral discovery and exploitation, as in all fields ot economic 

mor“ ver geological and mining train,ng is now conducted in ^paia e loca- 
hons and at a considerable distance from the mining areas. A college ol 
mining will be established at Rawalpindi or Que.ta ; it is necessaiy a,, i 
strengthen university departments of engineering and geo ogy tot e - 

of mining engin ers and geologists. 

41. Of comparable importance to the education oi profess orial pei- 
sonnel is the training of supervisors, sirdars , and skilled workers. The nee 
for woSdraining at this level will increase as mining programmes aie 
expimded and as modern, large-scale and mechanized methods are adopted 
Svstematic programmes for on-the-job training will have to be incorporated 
into all major Mineral extraction sche mes. In addition, course^ m nmunt, 
technology at the sub-engineering level will be provided at the existing l Y" 
technics, or at a separate mining institute near a mining area. 

42. The conditions of labour in most mining operations are far from 
satisfactory. Workers are still relatively untrained, poorly equipped, badly 
housed" and employed through a system of agents who frequently exploit 

them ’Because P of y the isolated location of mines and the arduous condi¬ 
tions of living and working, mine labour tends to have high turnover, io bo 
miaratorv and to work only seasonally in many places Considerable 
Sion will be given by the Bureau of Mineral Resources lo the problems ol 
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recruiting, hiring, housing, and training mine’abour. As far as possible, 
contract labour will be replaced by directly employed workers. The Inspec¬ 
torate of Mines will be expanded, safety standards will be tightened, and living 
conditions of workers improved. Increased mechanization, expanded use of 
electric power, and the introduction of modern mining methods will help to 
upgrade mine labour, to improve working conditions, and to stabilize 
employment. 


Table 4 

Development programme for fuels and minerals , 
1960-61 to 1964-65 


(Million Rupees) 



Public 

sector 

Semi- 

public 

sector 

Private 

sector 

Total 

Expansion of Geological Survey work 

20 



20 

Training and technical services 

8 

... 

4 

12 

U.N. assisted mineral exploration project 

9 


... 

9 

Special investigation of selected minerals 

4 

... 

1 

5 

Oil and gas prospecting and development 

80 

... 

240 

320 

Expansion of coal production ... 


70 

30 

100 

Peat development 

... 

18 

... 

18 

Expansion of chromite production 

1 

... 

. 5 

6 

Development of deposits and expansion of 
production of selected minerals 

2 

... 

7 

9 

Natural gas transmission . 

... 

75 

225 

300 

Natural gas distribution; 

... 

13 

38 

51 

Total programme 

124 

176 

550 

850 
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CHAPTER 1' 


transport and communications 


nt of a country’s transport system isL^'close 'relationship 
T HE deve opntentofa^ onom . c growth• . *ic activity because 

between^tlie volume of transport and the lev ‘ ^ stem of transport i' 

essential to the success ot any p differ areal 


each depenos up---- — y lan G f economic 

essential to the success of any P Pakistan differ greatly 

o The transport patterns of Eas aii ai j wa y system suppjemen et 

West Pakistan has * insporf^hile"in East Pakistan the ^J^{P a ne C Qf th 
increasingly by ^‘^"^Vys, the latter being the b. kb ^ ^ 

-'•* : are*’railways'&h, * pin^dlitig 4bout three-Jpurfts o proportion to it 

transport system andhand^g inher ited at Independence in of the totJ 

of the Province. Th transport facilities . °hiy ;j g \ n the sub-cont 

territory, a small part of ^ettausp^ Qf the surfaced roach• *n™ the strair 

railway track rrnleag ^ and P lvese wer e in poor shap the strateg 

nent tell within Pakistai , were particularly sc 1 / railwa' 

oHhe World Wat permd, . whj* were ^ ^^'Lmedia 

IS*hu W ge an"ars in track and rolling of inland waterway^. 

1 l^l'Y oldlraihva 

Plan periods 


ri ° dS ’ j . iu]~ in view of the nit 

^ Tn the First Plan it was not foun or g than Rs. 1,422 mill: 

L,d renewals remain large the sno « cteatin g additional cap* 
ton appreciably reduced P^fSil 1 conditioned by Uimtation 

for smooth development of the econon > 
resources. 
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try’s preSntandprt^iaUransport nSds* aion« f' ear f conception of ,‘ he coun - 
plan should be evolved, postulating ohiertiwc * cr J erm * ra P s P ort development 
for the country's g Th^^ ‘ Projecting a sound pattern 

be related to these For X ^ Year PIans W0lild ^ 

at present is the lack of Relevant st^t^S 2* f vei I l seri0US drawback 
comprehensive transport surveys in East and Wp^ p i? he l ? 1stituti <™ of 
necessary in order to determine present and fw£ d J* 1 Pakistan 1S > therefore, 
the current needs are bein^ me t bv each mnnilf? requiremeilps; how much of 
should each be developed inthe Ion ° f A trans P° r . t aud to what extent 

study was completed in East Pakistan in 'endv ^ 17 reconnaissance 

comprehensive survey bv a combinprt /pl. early I960, and as a result a 
to be undertaken to cover all fnmK n f t V in 01 ^°reign and Pakistan experts is 
formulate a long term development n r![ 1 CiriSp ? rt - on l a coordinated basis and to 
ont in West Pakistan as soon as nnsisb * mi f mi ar surve y should be carried 
some precision the extent of transport shortlyi 6 S , u L veys sJl0U . ld indicate with 
is preventing the fruition of v different regions and how it 

programmes. In the amiculturll sector for T ™, and S0 ? al ^opulent 
low due inter alia to rural" isolation fertir* mpIe ’ Productivity remains 
services do not ^ nW ^ 8nd 

agricultural produce to market act us n h D l fr cullies of transporting 
figures of spoilage or wastageresulthind'pii^nA 1 ^'! 6 t0 the grower ’ reliabfe 
but they are undoubtedly Sra Mw . tr ® nsport are not available, 

m getting delivery of raw'materialsor Industr ^ to o, suffers delays 
Some sugar mills in East Pakistan for inclon^ ltS and p. ut P ut taken to market, 
because adequate sunnlies nf c,m! instance » are working well below capacity 

Valuable miS resw rC e s in SK“wS? ^ 7 aDSp0rted !o 
ireas are not being exploited for want ofaccess Baluchistan 

•ave to shut down when bad weather interrupts transport” 11 " 65 ^ Q “ etta 

Jme 5 M<^ra > 1 "fnwatin?hMvvl , ma d d Pr0 f UCti0n increased considerably in 
d are av^ 

onal Airlines Corporation An «ti3- and the Pakistan Interna- 

xurred on the North Western Rmlwnv • mcrease op about 23 per cent has- 
-r cent in freight ton-miles On'flip Pat passenger-miles, and of about 33 
crease is about 20 per cenUn Das' enm-r^mSf? B r^ al R ^ wa y ‘he estimated 
n-miles. About 15 per cen t more freiX traff abou /, 9 ? per 06111 in frei S h ‘ 
Iways had possessed the capacity to'car ” i & r““ d have moved 'f the 
the ports of Karachi, Chittagon ° ankf Llnf car «° tonnage handled 
per cent, and 66 percent respertivS-- chriS b I 25 per cent - 

cistan International Airlines Corno^ni 8 1955 - b °; ‘he traffic handled by 

8 but ™«»s::as4r iJ 

od vvith its large'developmenknrwrV'' Se bas T ter durin S ‘he Second Plan 
Vest Pakistan (including the requirementsfof the 1 i y i Wel, R is ° by 40 per cent 
and by about 30 per cent in East Pakistan. It basket btn” 
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possible to provide in the Plan the investment required to cover the increasing 
demands in full. A programme costing Rs. 2,875 million, which is 15 per cent 
of the total estimated development expenditure, is proposed for the public, 
semi-public and private sectors. Multiplying traffic requirements may 
make increased investment in transport inevitable. Means may then have to 
be found for meeting this contingency through suitable adjustments in the 

Plan. 

7. An allocation of Rs. 1,987 million is made lor the public sector 
programme in transport and communications, as shown in Table I. 

Table 1 

Transport and communications development programme, public sector , 1960-6 1 to 

1964-65 



{by executing authorities) 


(Million Rupees) 


East 

West 

Centre 

Total 


Pakistan 

Pakistan 



Railways 

... ... 

. . . 

960 

960 

Chalna/Mangla anchorage 

... 


15 

15 

Shipping 

Roads 

250 

250 

45* 

545 

Civil aviation 

_ ... 

. . . 

100 

100 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones 

... 

316 

316 

Broadcasting 

... 


40 

40 

Tourism 

... 

... 

9 

9 

Total 

250 

250 

1,487 

1,987 

♦Includes roads to be constructed in Karachi and the special areas. 


8 . The total programme of public corporations (Karachi and Cliittagong 
Ports, Inland Water Transport Authority, West Pakistan Road Transport 
Board, East Pakistan Road Transport Corporation, Karachi Road Trans¬ 
port Corporation and Pakistan International Airlines Corporation) is estima¬ 
ted at Rs. 535 million, as indicated in Table 2. 

Table 2 


Transport development programme , semi-public sector , 1960-61 to 1964-65 

{by location ) 

(Million Rupees) 


East West Karachi 
Paldsian Pakistan 


Nation¬ 

wide 


Total 


Karachi Port Trust 
Chittagong Port Trust 
Inland Water Transport Authority 
Road Transport Board/Corporation 
Pakistan International Airlines Cor¬ 
poration 


. . . 

... 

124 


124 

15 

... 

.. . 


15 

80 

♦.. 

. . . 

« ■ 4 

80 

13 

75 

32 

... 

120 


... 


196 

196 







280 ... f T>(n g29 million is expected, 

9 . the private sector an expendtture of Rs. 829 m 

as shown in Table 3. Tadle 3 

Transport development programme, private sector, 1960-61 

1 F (by location ) 

v 7 (Million Rupees) 


---- 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Nation¬ 

wide 

Total 

Shipping •• 

Inland water transport 

Road transport 

95 

... 170 

11 

300 

57 

50 

43 

103 

103 

95 

520 

111 

Tourism 

Total 

... 276 

357 

93 

103 

S29 


^^causethepr—e^ 

rising transport nee«ls^w.i^ ^ rrf£ltivel y iow cost. OneaHous^anTport servi- 

increasing transp _ P . wo ildng efficiency of the ct j on Q f customs 

effectJ'urther r^^foi^ example, be obta.ned ^ 0 ^^ 00000 ^ 

ces. Quick re ffi ■ t stevedoring at the ports, P . • use d for storage, 

delays, more efficient stet shi p S an d watercraft from bein useu 

to prevent "Ruling encouragement^o^^niage ^ ^ 

reduction other modes of tiansport m t : ona | an d maintenance 

distance traffic ty t ^ odernizat i 0 n of r ^ w f p y , 1 ^ 1 ^ e volume of avoidable 
the railways, an 0 f ac tion is to reduce ui unnecessary 

P ta £ tice ^d to n °smooth y out the peaks of f‘ n ^^SesTthese\ t c cons- 
traffic am ava ii a blc transport ? a P^'f of „ a i“ elevators, and godowns 
strain on rts an d other focal points ox g _ ,, storage and the 

truction at 1 odier commodities ; provisi ^ reduce the need tor 

for fertilizers k ? f reez iiig or canning plan s hables. A provision 

development fish** fruits, vegetables and oihe P q j possible mea- 

“ 7 

port costs. Th establishment of machinery for 

11 The First Plan recommen e • the country. Transport 

i-oUrm between various forms of transpor p . The terms ol 

fesasxwwsi - *— 
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Railways 

12. The railways, before and since Independence, have passed through 
a period of severe strain and inspite of considerable expenditure on rehabili¬ 
tation, there are still very heavy arrears of replacements and repairs to be 
undertaken. At the commencement of the First Plan period, the rolling st ock 
was in an appalling condition and the renewals of track had fallen so badly 
in arrears as to necessitate imposition of extraordinary speed i^trictions, 
thereby considerably hampering the movement of traffic. I he First i an 
provided for the renewal of track for most of the main lines and some ol the 
important branch lines, purchase of 98 diesel electric locomotives, 444 passen¬ 
ger coaches, 7,253 wagons, and rehabilitation of other equipment, at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 683 million. The composition was as shown in i able 4. 

Table 4 

Projected First Plan expenditure on railways 

(Million Rupees) 


Track 

Rolling stock 

Plant and machinery 

Structural and engineering works 

Bridges 

Expansion of North Western Railway workshops ... ••• ••• 

Conversion of Jacobabad-Kashmor section from narrow gauge to broad 
gauge, and small schemes ... ... ... ^__'_p 

Total 


13. In arranging replacement of rolling stock the normal lives ot assets 

shown in the Railway Code were revised in accordance with the iecommenda- 
tion of the First Plan, and the assumed working lives of rolling stock were 
increased from 35 to 45 years for steam locomotives, from 40 to 45 years for 
wagons and from 30 to 35 years for passenger coaches. Diesel locomotives 
were introduced, but because of some shortfall in renewing track and bridges 
these could not be used to their full working capacity. 

14. The total development expenditure on the railways during the 
First Plan period is estimated at Rs. 796 million, against the provision 
of Rs. 683 million. The excess in the expenditure is due to the procure¬ 
ment of equipment for Afghan transit traffic, increases m the cost ot material 
and equipment, and the inclusion |.of the Karachi circulai lailway m the 
programme. 

Objectives in the Second Plan, 

15. The main objectives of the Second Plan are continuing replacement 
of rolling stock, rehabilitation of other equipment, and improvement of line 
capacity by removing traffic bottlenecks and modernization of signalling. In 
providing for replacements and additions, priority has been given to goods 
stock. The result of the departmental traffic surveys which the railways 
are now conducting will determine how far this programme will need to be 
increased. 


248 

312 

21 

61 

17 

5 

19 


6S3 
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16. There has been a gradual ; ***»*£. estimates of further increases 

an d freight traffic since 1954 ‘ ’ ^ ade On the North Western R- all w<y, 
during the Plan period have been ^ hlcreased from 4,366 million to 5,350 
nas>ien®er-miles ace estimated t ' of 4'5 per cent per annum. Similarly 
S£n during M an ,955^60 ftom 2 826 m.ll.on 

!o" 3 f 60 million "n average of 6- 5 per cent^ annurm^^ ^ prhaps 
neriod the rising trend in that the passenger-miles will increase 

North Western Railway. ^ figure of 5 , 2 60 million ton-miles by 19 . 

above I960 is estimated, g"' ln » - Railway has also shown 

1 7 The volume of traffic on the Easte ^ n „ cr . m iles are estimated to 

' • ■ * rpoprit vC3-t s* Will It/1- & . 1 qcc f p 4 tDCi* 


F r;;"qoO million, or IS per ccm f-.““V uT entire increase being on the 
million to Ab . i u broa d gauge section, tJw * th e broad gauge 

passenger tralnc 01 . luc 1he ot her hand freight tramc uj ui 

sSKl b y The^olume oTfrelght 


section'increased^ by ^^jSgjBESS 

The increase^ passenger 

sssrs-tSs, issjsss»» “*—«■* 

IsSIEBIIkSSIs 

? VO vems of the Plan period. Th ® dements likely to be generated 

"rthetasSor-Sf ^ 

soo\i as' the traffic survey now m V^\ Q re P vlse the railway programme. 
^Sn m^V i^iire extraordinary readjustments m 
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19. The following Plan priorities are proposed : 

( i ) Works designed to improve movement of traffic, line capacity and 
terminal facilities. 

(b) Rehabilitation of rolling stock and track. 

{lit) Plant and machinery, bridges, structural and engineering works 
and other schemes. 


Works designed to improve movement of traffic 

20 These works include improvement of signalling, increasing line capa¬ 
city by* opening new crossing stations and remodelling existing station yards, 
rehabilitation of dilapidated railway buildings, improvement in water sapp y 
and replacement and development of workshops and staff welfare works. I he 
major works carried out during the First Plan period weic . 

(/) Remodelling of Kundian, Roliri, Sukkur, Multan, Daudkhel 
and Lalamusa yards on North Western Railway and Akhaura 
and Tejgaon yards on Eastern Bengal Railway. 

(ii) Improvement in signalling on some of the main line sections, on 
both the railways. 

(Hi) Opening of new crossing stations and conversion ot a numbei ot 
halt stations into crossing stations to increase line capacity. 

(iv) Remodelling of Karachi City and Landlii stations. 

21 Despite such improvements, traffic has either already exceeded oi is 
approaching line capacity on a number of important sections on both lailways. 
The movement even of priority traffic has been seriously delayed. The 
increased traffic that the railways have been able to carry is the result mainly 
of improvement in operating efficiency, and of retention in service of over¬ 
age rolling stock. The railways were, however, not abJe to meet all traffic 
demand particulary during the busy season. Efforts were made to spread 
the peak traffic over a longer period, and this helped somewhat in easing 
the situation. A provision of Rs. 96 million for works designed to remove 
bottlenecks including improved signalling, remodelling existing yards and 
opening new crossing stations has been made in the Plan. 

Rehabilitation of rolling stock and track 

22 Rolling stock.— In 1955 the railways had 1,223 steam and 92 diesel 
electric locomotives, 44,634 wagons, 2,700 passenger coaches and 1,500 other 
coaching vehicles. Of these, 257 steam locomotives, 8,495 wagons, 835 
passenger coaches and 400 other coaching vehicles were over-age and required 
replacement. The First Plan provided for the procurement of 98 diesel 
electric locomotives, 7,253 wagons, 444 passenger coaches and 24 diesel 
rail cars with trailers, at a cost of Rs. 312 million. It is estimated that by the 
end of the First Plan period these targets will have been equalled or exceeded 
(Table 5) partly because these items include stock purchased for facilitating 
transit traffic to Afghanistan. Expenditure likewise will have been greatly 
above allocation, totalling Rs. 435 million. 
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Table 5 

First Plan provision and actual acquisition of rotting stock 


Diesel electric locomotives 
Wagons 

Passenget coaches ■ • 

Diesel rail cars with traileis 


Plan Actual 

provision acquisition 

98 133 

7 ’ 253 ’’ill 


J rail cars with trailers - *" ' , i itinn „ 0 f rolling Stock is SO 

23 The estimated cost °^ re ^ a ^ 1 ^ e J n p OSS i| 3 ie to meet them all promptly 
large tliat with the limited resources it is p ' { t0 re tain in service a 

and to full. The ratlways w* ™ r ^ tt X additions proposed to the 
large percentage of ovei-age sto . t |ie end 0 f the Plan period will be 

Plan, the percentage of ovei-ag ovis i on G f r s . 495 million is made in the 

higher than at the begmmiv P as shown - m Table 6. In addition, 1 

btoLfirra1ua e rs aad e n ?railfrs are to be imported for the Eastern 
Railway. Table 6 


New railway rotting stock to be acquire*. 1960-61r^ l964-6> 

A ----- H^naal 


North Western 
Railway 


Eastern Bengal 
Railway 


Total 


Replace¬ 

ment 


Diesel-electric locomotives _B.G. 

... B.G. 
M.G. 

.. B.G. 
M.G. 

... B.G. 
.... M.G. 

... B.G. 

M. G 

N. G. 


Steam locomotives 

Passenger coaches 

Other coaching 
vehicles 
Wagons 


97 


15 

180 

24 

112 

16 
2400 

242 

50 


Net ad¬ 
ditions 

Replace¬ 

ment 

... 

30 

... 

20 

152 

50 

9 

165 

34 

13 

15 

1644 

600 

2472 


Net ad¬ 
ditions 


19 


97 

30 

20 

15 

382 

198 

159 

50 

4644 

2714 

50 


-----—M G ^-metre-gauge : N.G.-narrow-gauge. 

economical use of the 10 IpjlLewsl of trade was not carried out due to scarcity 
in the First Plan, formal renew. J , j^btuty to over-take the accumulated 
of materials during tne war , G f difficulties in procuring rails and 

arrears in the post-war periodbecause * Qnly 955 mi les of 

sleepers from abroad in the ’ y_ „ als co dld be accomplished by I960 
rails and 1,414 ™les °f sl<*P« « palined targets of 1.463 miles of rails 

2% l l!£ o 2 fat a cL of Rs. 248 milhon. 
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25. The track on both the railways is mostly laid on wooden sleepers. 
Before the war wooden sleepers were available from indigenous sources, but 
during the war the supply was diverted to military uses. After Independence 
the indigenous supply of timber for sleepers further deteriorated. The rail¬ 
ways, however, were able to develop capacity for the manufacture of cast 
iron and concrete sleepers and other track materials, and can now manufac¬ 
ture about 60,000 cast iron sleepers and 15,000 concrete sleepers per annum. 
It is planned to increase the capacity to manufacture concrete sleepers to 50,000 
in the Second Plan period. The effect of this development will be that a 
large proportion of demand for sleepers and practically all requirements of 
track fittings, e.g., points and crossings, will be met from within the country. 

26. At the beginning’of the Plan period, the railways will have arrears of 
1,450 miles of rail renewals and 2,500 miles of sleeper renewals. Provision 
Is made in the Plan for clearing these arrears. The total estimated cost is 
Rs. 204*5 million. It has not been possible to make provision for meeting 
renewals falling due in the Plan' period, estimated at 850 miles of rail and 
1,800 miles of sleepers renewals. 

Other development 

27. Plant and machinery .—The rehabilitation and replacement of 
machinery and equipment in workshops and power houses of the railways is still 
in arrears despite the fact that Rs. 25 million was spent on development during 
1955-60, against the First Plan allocation of Rs. 21 million. A high percentage 
of over-age rolling stock and other assets due for replacement have to be kept 
in service. To make this possible, heavy repairs amounting in some cases 
to complete reconstruction have to be undertaken in these workshops. The 
policy has been to economize in the replacement of the machinery as far as 
practicable and to continue using the existing plant and equipment, even 
at high maintenance cost. Certain items of equipment, however, are becoming 
unsuitable for further service and are beyond repair,, After a careful 
survey of the condition of machinery and equipment, the replacement of these 
items has been included in the Plan with a provision of Rs. 24*8 million. 

28. Structural and engineering works .—The Moghalpura workshops of 

the North Western Railway were expanded during the First Plan period. At 
present these workshops have a capacity to manufacture 1,000 broad-^auve 
wagons per annum. In addition, arrangements were made to assemble and 
finish 100 broad-gauge passenger coaches, and it is proposed gradually to 
develop capacity for the complete manufacture of 100 coaches per annum in 
these workshops. This should meet the normal annual replacement require¬ 
ments of the North Western Railway. The work of rehabilitation of the Steel 
and General Mills at Moghalpura and the construction of a new spring 
manufacturing shop will have been completed in the First Plan period. 1 ° 

29. On the Eastern Bengal Railway arrangements were made in Pahartali 
workshops to manufacture 250 wagons per annum to meet normal annual 
replacement requirements. Capacity is also being developed to assemble 70 
metre-gauge passenger coaches per annum. 
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30. A provision of Rs. 37-8 nulUontf remodeUingTf 

turaland engineering works numbe r of masonry and other structures 

existing railway workshops. A -g an d sheds constructed during the close 

«« residential buildings, bridges, anu M similarly electric wiring in 

o“ the last centary are become encrusted 

the buildings has deteriorated ; andwater p.pe^ maintenance 

and choked. These need r ?P‘f““?yf elum w ;u be remodelled ; the signal 
requirements, the bridge woAd»P electrical shops at Moghal- 

number of locomotives in sei v { 1C q 7 °i ; ese j electric locomotives in the Secon 

g§lil§l§i§ 

31 . The provision for s "^ divisional 

2-3 million for the cr ^Sg l ^ 1( f 0 f Independence have in some .cases, 
boundaries drawn at supervision over widely distant points. 

S"jrs« a K ss s'A™ rs 

q q thev Iisvg to control, . tlie divisional organisations* ^ 

which has f Separate'dS atSutknr should make for better supervtsion 

and increased efficiency. 

32 Some of the new ipi^MtwoAB m ^ E^?m 

for which P r0VIS iXTchashira and Narayanganj and the conversion of a 
JlimbcrorS ’Cliss stations into ‘ B * class. 

33 Bridges. —Provisionwas made in foe Fkst Plan 

number of bridges P rov ^ 1 “ g bcement of the 8 Lansdowne Bridge on the 
construction of a new bridge mrepl ^ Hardinge Bridge training works on 
North Western Railway, a r +i, ese works progressed satisfactorily, 

s 4r»w„”SS SS3S»Mte ■Us Z, «S4.....»•« 
rr£ ss 
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34. The bridge programme in the Second Plan is estimated to cost 
Rs. 64T million and provides for : 

( i ) the replacement of certain wrought iron girder bridges which are 
much below the standard for present day loads and are under 
drastic speed restrictions. These restrictions are seriously affect¬ 
ing the capacity of certain main and important branch line 

sections; 

(//) the reconstruction of the Lansdowne Bridge over the Rohri 
Channel of the Indus which is already in progress. It is proposed 
also to renew the bridge over the Sukkur Channel, which is under 
heavy speed restrictions due to weak girders ; 

( Hi ) the continuance of protection works of the Hardinge Bridge on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway ; and 

( iv ) the construction of new bridges, costing Rs. 18*9 million, for 
providing additional waterways on those sections of the railways 
which are regularly breached by floods, causiug serious and 

prolonged dislocation of traffic. 

35. Dacca realignment .—The Dacca realignment scheme was taken in 

hand during 1959-60. Since Independence the importance of Dacca railway 
station has increased considerably and the expansion of its facilities has 
become necessary. In coordination with the Greater Dacca master plan, 
it has been decided to shift the Dacca railway station from its present site 
where it has become a source of much congestion and traffic delays. The 

estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 45*4 million, of which Rs. 18*4 million 

will be borne by the railway and the balance by the Provincial Government. 
An expenditure of about Rs. 1*4 million was incurred by the railways m the 
First Plan period ; Rs. 17*0 million are provided for this work in the Second 
Plan. The balance of Rs. 27 million will be financed by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment for which provision has been made in the housing and settlements 
programme. 

36. Karachi Circular Railway .—The terminal facilities at Karachi City 
Station are inadequate to handle even the present goods traffic, causing a 
serious set-back to trade. The goods and parcels sheds were not designed to 
handle the present volume of traffic, and there is no room for further expansion 
at the present site. It was, therefore, considered necessary to construct another 
terminus at Khadda near West Wharf, connecting it by a 16 mile long suburban 
railway line leaving the main line near Drigh Road and passing through 
a number of suburbs of Karachi. When this hue is eventually linked up with 
the West Wharf it will provide an alternative route for movement of traffic 
to and from Karachi Port. It will also provide regular, cheap and efficient 
transport for the residents of the suburbs and industrial areas of Karachi. 
Construction of the railway line is expected to be completed in 1962 at a total 
estimated cost of Rs. 23 million. 

37. Bholaganj-Chattak Ropeway .—There are heavy arrears in the ballast¬ 
ing programme of the Eastern Bengal Railway due to acu te shortage of ballast 
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and stones in East Pakistan. Urge^wcflonJi 

speed restrictions andtSrt P them to Chattak by 

38. Traffic between tke ProvincCT -—The First f $S 

Sft ^ b^. h sv^h a p se = 

the wav should be overcome throng h o nt consl ^f t {‘ the rsC ent . augmen- 
railways, shipping an ^ °V er ^ tra fftc between the two provmces, t e 

to be less intractable than has been 

the case in the past. 

39 Management of ra//vvrrt^ argued 

autonomous public body responsive to the 

that in order to serve as an efficient ti aiypon sysi^ ^ ^ opsl . ate< } a s 
needs of a rapidly developing conn t 7’ tm nta { and political interference, 
a commercial undertaking iree d epaUme l a- P mittee to examine 

In 1957 the Government appointed a Xg re commend the form of 

the various systems ot railway m Q f t he Pakistan railways. This 
administration best 'suited o h ^ proposal and suggested the creation 
committee supported me 1 lut * ~I P Pakistan railways. In 1959, 
a central railway authority ^na^ment of the railways under a 

the Government decided to place_th 1 ® but which is invested with wide 

Rahway Board which is not tully a v , mabasement of the railways 
administrative and finan<:ial 'powers a ^ omou “ b g ody operating as a com- 
should ultimately be entrusted jo a J " ara ted from the general budget. 

and subject only to 

and carefully defined Government control. 

40. Railway stathttcs.-Ttefvf Plan proposrf thame ageu^for the 

collection, compilation “dpuc J ca b°“ h ° f y be pr0 perly organised. Such 
basis for sound planning md ^whon snouiu 1 ^ olume of commercial, 
organizations now exist m tbe .. 1 ^;^ s _’ moile( f though presentation is some- 
operational. and. financial stalls • - r^enerallv speaking, however, these 
toes different on the too & toy are produced, 

statistics are not much u^d by tuose‘or wno^ difflcult to interpret. 

«nd that they are capable ot ready mterpreta 10 . 
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41. Rates and commercial policy .—The First Plan stated that as the 
railways were basically commercial undertakings, their rating structure should 
be kept under constant review, so that the level of charges could be adjusted 
from time to time in the light of incentives and dis-incentives needed 
for economic development. Such reviews of the rating structure should 
continue particularly with a view to promoting exports. At the same time 
there is need for improving and simplifying the rating structure both in 
respect of freight and coaching traffic. The Railway Board, it is understood, 
will conduct further investigations into this matter. The First Plan 
proposed also that the railways should have a well-organized research staff 

rt* rt v. f A OCll I tl i [IIS StUCllCS ■ Of 

to shortage 
unit has 

been organized. It should repay the railways to establish machinery, if 
necessary with the assistance of foreign experts, to keep the commercial policies 
constantly under review. 

Technical personnel 

42. A high degree of technical competence, both in planning and execu- 
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3 well as 
supply of technical 


positior 

qualified men emanating from governmental agencies 
concerns. Urgent measures are called lor to increase the 
manpower to meet requirements. 

Electrification of railways 

43. Consideration is being given by the railways to the question of electri¬ 
fication of those lines where sufficient power is likely to be available and where 
traffic density justifies this course. Further action will depend on economic 
feasibility of electrification being fully established by expert, investigation. 

Programme allocations 

44. Table 7 summarizes the provisions made in the Plan tor the 
Railways. 

Table 7 


Railway development programme, 1960-61 to 1964-65 

(Million Rupees ) 


Works for improving line capacity 
Rolling stock ... 

Track 

Plant and machinery 

Structural and engineering works 

Bridges 

Karachi Circular Railway 
Dacca realignment 
Ropeway at Chatta 1c 

Total 


North 

Western 

Eastern 

Bengal 

Total 

Railway 

Railway 


650 

31-6 

96-0 

323-3 

171-9 

495-2 

152-7 

51-8 

204-5 

11-6 

13*2 

24 • 8 

25-0 

12-S 

37-8 

55*1 

9-0 

64-1 

. - 17-3 

... 

17-3 


170 

17-0 

► ... 

3-3 

3-3 

650-0 

310-6 

960-0 
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45. Of the total develomentrapendiitMeofRs. 960 m4Uo^ o mi]lioa for 

have been allocated for toe. Northis more apparent than 
■' the Eastern Bengal Railway. ^. expenditure amounts to Rs. 

real when account is taken ^J^we‘ten! Railway and Rs. 180,000 per 
122,000 per route-mile on ^ (T I ; 1 0 T l ai , wav the total route mileage being 
route mile on the Eastern and1*713 on the Eastern Bengal Rail- 

5,334 on the North Wes em programme into two phases, the 

way. It is proposed to split upt> “ w £ J961-62, with an allocation of 
first covering , the mod tomM 
Rs. 400 million as shown in Table 8 . 

Table 8 

, . fi r „ t nfase of the railway programme , 

Outlay proposed m °{ 96 ,. 62 

(Million Rupees) 


North 

Western 

Railway 


Works for improving Hue capacity 
Rolling stock ... 

Track 

Structural and engineering works 
Bridges 

Karachi Circular Railway 
Dacca realignment 

Ropeway at Chattak 


Total 


264-vl 


Eastern 

Bengal 

Railway 


135-9 


Total 

42-8 

158-3 


400-0 


Ports 

46. At Independence, Pakistan mherited two t 
West Pakistan and Chittagong n . international traffic far heavier 

called upon to handle“W?” “dit wSToon apparent that hand- 
than they had ever handle 1 _ JLau y and very greatly increased. The 

ling capacity would taw to 1 »sp.»HJpromptly taken in 
work of development of Chi g with improved facilities as 

hand. The construction ol ad*ion .d if™ in ? 949 . B y 1955, the 

tons of cargo annually as agamst 
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its original capacity of about half a million tons. At Karachi Port, thirteen 
of the seventeen berths on the East Wharf were over 60 years old. Their 
reconstruction was started in 1954, and provision was made for modern 
cranes, storage sheds, a remodelled railway yard and other facilities. In 
East Pakistan the area lying east of the Brahmaputra and the Ganges is served 
by Chittagong Port. The need for a second port for ocean going vessels to 
cater for traffic relating to the western area was met with the estab isninent 
of an anchorage at Chalna on the river Pusur m December 1950. I he 
permanent location of the anchorage is to be decided after current investiga¬ 
tions into the behaviour of the river are complete. The principal task in the 
First Plan was therefore to undertake the expansion of Chittagong Port, me 
reconstruction of the East Wharf at Karachi and the interim development ol 
the Chalna/Mangla Anchorage. Table 9 shows the Plan allocations and the 
actual expenditure incurred. The excess expenditure on Karachi and Chitta¬ 
gong ports was due principally to increase in prices and provision or some 
essential works not included in the original schemes. 


Table 9 

Development expenditure on port construction, 19j5-56 to 1959-60 


(Million Rupees) 



Provision 
in the 
First Plan 

\ 

Additional 

works 

subsequently 

approved 

Total 

Actual 

expenditure 

Karachi Port 


89-0 

24*0 

113-0 

133-0 

Chittagong Port 

... 

2S-0 

10-0 

38-0 

43-0 

Chalna/Mangla Anchorage 

... 

12-5 

... 

12* 5 

7-0 

Total 

... 

129-5 

34-0 

163-5 

183-0 


Karachi Pori 

47 Karachi is the only port for West Pakistan, and also Jiaudles transit 
trade to Afghanistan. The traffic moving through the port is shown m 
Table 10. 
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Table 10 

Traffic through Karachi Port , 1949-50 to 1958-59 

(Thousand tons; 


Year 

Imvard 

Outward 

Total 

— 

1 917 

924 

2,841 

1949-50 

2,302 

1,172 

3,474 

i 950-3.1 
'951.-52 

' ... ... 2,688 

3,017 

1,076 

897 

3,764 

3,914 

i932*53 

n 664 

895 

3,559 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

* * .i 1 

... 2,157 

2,530 

915 

1,096 

3,072 

3,626 

1955-56 

3,271 

1,017 

4,288 

1956*57 

; Pi £'7 ^ Q 

3,394 

843 

4,237 

<958-59 

2,641 

967 

3,608 

-- 

Source 

> : Central Sis 

Uistical Office 


40 tv. Fg* wharf at Karachi Port comprises 17 berths 

equipped with 32> LWta. h.^ed ji . Y . , export of eoods. which 

• mad ot* transit facilities were practically noir-existent. 


As stated earlier, when the replacement oi “ ecoas tnrct 

vs „s «s^rSSi!rs» £ xsstsst 

sheds, transit plinths, concrete roads, s ? ^h^es, sanitary arrange 

led railway * ard S iMi ties ^ adequate fire protection ar 

aiSMai*-"— - “«■*«* b 

3-ton electric portal luffing cranes. 

49. In the Second Plan the 

way. The reconstruction of the thirteen b^rtt» - P i^q miihon. The re¬ 
completed during 1961 and wj^ v ac'roaTover-brido'es and transit sheds, will 
maimng works m progress, such as road over badges an ^ ^ . 

be completed during 1962. In mamou _ cra f t necessary for 

rnent and addition 01 tugs, ^SStofPs 24 million The completion of 
efficient port working, at a total cost or Rs. 24 • capacity by about 

"st P Wbarf scheme will JESS to P Sme. Besides 

30 r»er cent, which should prove adequate loi some yo<u* 
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the completion of the works in progress provision.has been made for the 
reconstruction of the four berths not included in the First Flan, now in iir^n 
need of reconstruction on account of rapid deterioration during recy _ * 

Other items included in the Second Plan are replacement and extension ot 
the old bulk oil pier, repairs to the Napier Mole Road Endge, construcUon of 

staff quarters, and the provision of facilities for ^ 

visiting vessels. Provision has been made also for r ®P • ft necessa ry 
foe ol§ tugs, barges and dredgers, and for puttee S 

for the port’s efficient working. The rehdbjhtauon ot tne . . Rs % 

water has also been recommended by the karachi f ort Ti a - , q ° 

million. This structure was repaired at a cost ot Rs. 1 / nun , oKiii+ation 
detailed survey is necessary to determine whether the ptoj si- ~ 

!-s an immediate necessity or could be postponed A prov^on at lU > 
million has been made in the Plan for survey work, lhe total tmiotw* 
programme is estimated at Rs. 124 million, to ^ horn tto K,aauu 

Port Trust’s own resources, and a loan to meet the toieign . 

50. Chittagong was originally a small port with foa |_ b f t rtl ^ 0 a the^nb' 

ble of handling about half a million tons ofcargo. Recamed <. L i - 
port for East Pakistan, the work of constructing additionaljet e ' | 

and improved facilities was begun immediately afiei ^aepenUen^ 
about Rs. 88 million were spent by 1955, increasing the 
approximately 2*5 million tons ofcaigo a year. ■ ' .k ^ cr-mes 

9 of which have improved facilities and are equipped witi million 

three moorings and the necessary storage accommodation. Rs. 1 pillion 
will have been spent by the Chittagong Port Comnussioneis io _ ^ 

resources during, the First Plan period on r^iaccmen ot ’ old 

additional craft, provision of a slipway and the installation c • 

51. Table 11 shows the growth of traffic through Chittagong 1 ort. 

Table 11 

Traffic through Chittagong Tort, 1949-50 to *958-59 

(Thousand tons) 


Year 

Inward 

Outward 

Total 

1949-50 

710 

295 

1,005 

1950-51 

1,207 

423 

1,630 

1951-52 

1,321 

400 

1,721 

1952-53 

1,054 

570 

1,624 

1953-54 

1,031 

510 

1,541 

1954-55 

902 

490 

1,392 

1955-56 

1,086 

524 

1,610 

1956-57 

1,746 

456 

2,202 

1957-58 

1,722 

499 

2,221 

1958-59 

1,638 

501 

2,139 



Source 

: Central Statistical Office 
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A considerable amount of FfTng^the p^essure^on^Chittagong Port. 

wm be adequate for probable traffi0 

during the Second Plan period. 

_ .. . _ which Chittagong Port stands is practically 

52. Tlxe ICarnafuU nver on whrch Chi ta» of g draught xhe movement 

untrained, and the mam jetties surtei r ^ ^ of tUe river and made 
of vessels is farther restncted by . measures required to train the river 
the harbour. Studies to detemi |h of a u types and at all times 

IE sst >ev”.£ 

S°Uie training "of t?e river'can start only after the results of the studies are 

available. ^ ^ ^ of ‘ and Rs^OT 

Plan: Rs. +7 nhmon for compleUOT of 1 g for new works , „ ver 

million for studies for r vet waimng t ,! ol )aunc h, 3 pontoon barges, 

lighting, a twin screw suet on dre g - 1 P ^ entire expeI1 diture will be 

a twin screw tug, £mdqimtersfot g ^ nlissioners - own resources with the 

^0? aToan'o &£gn exchange cost. 

Chalna/Mangla Anchorage D rovide 

54. As indicated earlier, to meet part of East Pakistan, 

a convenient outlet J°f in December 19 P 50 as an experimental 

an anchorage was establishe s eminently successful that it was inade 

measure. The anchorage pi oved so ® not vet decided because available 
permanent in 1952. Its final <*a Ie stillincomplete. It is, however, 
data about the behaviour of die l at which the anchorage 

believed that Mangla, about 30 mi do site The headquarters 

has been located since 1954, l hinterland is served mainly 

wlim'e lmme ISntoon' landing-stages" and storage space with road and rail 
access exist. 

55. The First Plan "^rtrS^oS^^S 

anchorage because tltequestiion oiltheptFusion of storage accommodation 

yet settled. Some expansio acH 5 ties at Khulna was, however, considered 

at Mangla and improvement of faciUies a. ^ made> The cons . 

necessaiy, and an allocation “t,-'™ for si'Uialling staff and the office build- 
truction of residential accommodation »' and the inst allation of 

F^^mlted Aimngement for the. provision of naviga- 
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inception the anchorage has been handling an increasing tonnage as shown 
in Table 12. 


Table 12 

Traffic through ChalnajMangla Anchorage , 1950-51 to 1958-59 


(Thousand tons)- 


Year 


Inward 

Outward 

Total 

1950-51 


8 

69 

77 

1951-52 

, ,, 

192 

210 

402 

1952-53 

• . . 

94 

335 

429 

1953-54 


123 

313 

436 

1954-55 

« . , 

88 

391 

479 

1955-56 

. * . 

78 

507 

585 

1956-57 


205 

501 

706 

1957-58 

». ♦ 

306 

505 

811 

1958-59 


218 

577 

795 


Source : Central Statistical Office 


56. Until the hydraulic investigation of the river Pusur to determine the 
permanent site for the port is complete, it would be inadvisable to undertake 
major improvement schemes at the anchorage, but provision has oeen made 
in the Second Plan for meeting immediate requirements. An allocation 
of Rs. 15 million has been made for the construction of a jetty and of residential 
and office accommodation at Khulna, arrangements for supply of fresh 
water at Mangla, provision of transit sheds and purchase of pilot and survey 
vessels, despatch launches, tugs, barges, floating workshop and other 
navigational facilities at Mangla. 

Policy considerations 

57. Karachi Port is administered by a Board of Trustees appointed under 
the Karachi Port Trust Act of 1886. The Chairman of the Port is appointed 
by the Government ; under the present Act, liis powers are considerably 
restricted, and matters involving day to day administration have to be 
referred to the Board of Trustees. The Act should be revised to ensure that 
the Board is concerned only with matters of broad policy, and not with details, 
of administration. 

58. At Chittagong, imports are much larger than exports, resulting in 
the haulage of empty railway wagons to Chittagong. On the other hand, 
Chalna is becoming more and more an export port, and the river boats come 
loaded to Chalna and go back empty. Detailed studies should be under¬ 
taken to determine whether this wastage of transport capacity can be avoided. 








59 . One of the “^s^^iiring^XtiSoughSltOMand port 

cumbersome methods now f ij t * s i iave to be performed at various stages , 

tSSJSSSSSSA » “ » 

K “r™“o— 

shown in Table 13. 

Table 13 

port development programme, 1960-61 to 1964 65 

ro L 1 (Millioa Rupees)^ 

- Government-. Port’s own 

financed resources an 
foreign loans 


Karachi Port Trust 
Chittagong Po rt Trust *" 

Chalna/Mangla Anchorage 


124-0 

15-0 


15-0 


124-0 

15-0 

15-0 


150 


139-0 


1540 


Total 
Shipping 

n The country’s merchant fleet rose to « 

I955 6 but The strips acquired were assor^d^ could be regarded 

There were °^ a ^y un^.nomic fleet,’ long overdue for 

costly in foreign exc i b “® e b jS P of tlfeTirst Plan was to develop 
of ships and c ^ r S°; ? jo carrv the coastal trade as well as to sha 
modern merchant fleet! o carry wefe made for the a ^ e ff;f qdo a n n a i 
country’s foreign trade. Pi P fl . r t was a jso proposed that a national 

s?£rS;A“ -**- fc - “ 

, • ; 1(I /»nmmnies showed readiness to invest in 

62. Because^Paiastan^ shipp' ^| a l t??orm a national shipping corpora- 
developing the mdustiy, tlm Drop ^ compa nies have since purchased 10 
♦ion was not proceeded with. 
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comparatively new cargo ships. There are now 26 ships in the fleet, 16 of 
which are less than 20 years of age. These handle some 700,000 tons of 
cargo a year between the two Provinces. 

63. A Merchant Navy Academy at Juldia Point near Chittagong to train 
personnel for the merchant fleet at a cost of Rs. 3*4 million, proposed in the 
First Plan will open in the near future. For the completion of this work, 
Rs. 1*7 million have been provided in the Second Plan. 

Second Plan programme 

64. Coastal shipping .—There is now enough cargo tonnage available to 
handle the coastal shipping. The ten old ships, however, require replace¬ 
ment. During the Plan period, it is proposed to build three ships, at a total 
estimated cost of Rs. 27 million. A private shipping company has placed 
an order for a new passenger ship to replace the “Aronda”, at a cost of Rs. 15 
million. 

65. Haj traffic .—There is at present no pilgrim ship in the merchant fleet, 
and foreign ships have to be chartered for Haj traffic. To save the recurrent 
foreign exchange expenditure, it is necessary to buy ships for this traffic. 
The purchase of second-hand ships for pilgrim traffic has not been possible 
owing to the rejection after inspection of many vessels offered for sale. The 
only satisfactory answer is to build new ships to- suit this special trade. A 
fleet cannot be built at once. Therefore, it is proposed to start with one 
new pilgrim ship, estimated to cost Rs. 15 million. 

66. International traffic .—Until recently there was no Pakistan ship on the 
international trade routes. The entire foreign trade was carried by foreign 
shipping companies. The freight earnings remitted by foreign companies 
amount to some Rs. 80 million a year on the trade between Pakistan and 
western Europe only. There is a good prospect of saving foreign 
exchange by participating in the carriage of imports and exports. Six ships 
for general cargo would be the minimum needed for a monthly sailing to 
Europe ; these have been provided in the Plan at an estimated cost of Rs. 
40 million out of which Rs. 20 million will be paid during the Plan period. 
This provision is made subject to the results of experimental runs now in 
progress on the European route by Pakistan shipping, admitted to the 
Conference Line in 1959. 

67. At present almost the entire oil requirements of the country are brought 
in by foreign tankers. The total freight bill of these tankers amounts to 
Rs. 27 million per annum. The Maritime Commission has recommended 
the acquisition of tankers for this trade, and the Plan provides for the 
purchase of two tankers at an estimated cost of Rs. 6 million. It is 
estimated that with these two tankers in service there will be an * annual 
saving of approximately Rs. 3 million in foreign exchange. 

68. Plan allocation .—The entire expenditure for the purchase of ships 
will be in foreign exchange and all in the private sector (Table 14). 
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Table 14 


nine, 1960-61 to 1964-65 

(Million Rupees) 

Number ■ 
of 

ships 

Expenditure 


Private 

sector 

Public 

sector 

Total 

3 

27 


27 

1 

15 


15 

1 

15 

,. • 

15 

6 

40* 

. . » 

40 

2 

6 

., . 

6 


... 

2 

2 

13 

103 

2 

105 


Cargo ships for coastal traffic ••• 

Passenger ship for Karachi-ChUtagong route 
Passenger ship for Haj traffic 
Cargo ships for international traffic ... 

Oil tankers ••• ''' 

Merchant Navy Academy at Chittagong 

Total ___ 

" by foreig “ CKdlt ' 

Inland waier transport 

Pakistan, a f^t dictated t>y 1 I^y ^ particu i ar i y bulk cargo, 

most economical method oi tr P rts Water transport is m the 

if suitable facilities are available atm^ndrorts. vesS els comprise 

hands Of private enterprise Mechanically prop Most goods> however, 
some 800 self-propelled vesselsi and 650 d b er no ,000 cargo boats 

are moved within the Province by country roa boats to sma ii 

and about 200,000 passenger boatsi of aII s«zes i smaU rivers and 

dinghis capable of plyingmo navigable waterways, increasing to 

Link There are some 2,800 mil aHditinn the riverine districts 

about 4,000 miles during the monsoon; n a ^ wholly on river 

den? on Wan? w^efSport for taking its imports on into the interior, 
aud £ 

provision of a number of W such as ve “ a tr f iningj pUotag e and salvage 
water channels through g 8 craft 1 maintenance of inland ports, 

facilities, survey and.for the handling 

^ *l?ra?e°;?cm go f . '“re^t^ these Services were being performed by 
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diverse independent agencies. The lack of coordination between the various 
agencies and the inadequacies of sonic of the esseiULl services made 
inland water transport less efficient and more costly. The First Plan 
therefore recommended the creation of an inland waterways board which, 
was to be responsible for organizing essential activities as well as registra¬ 
tion Of vessels and levy of port dues and other charges, in October 1958 
an Inland Water Transport. Authority was established in Bast Pakistan with 
functions analogous to those recommended m the Plan. 

71. The First Plan proposed a public sector allocation ofRs. 83 million 
for the development of .inland water transport including dredging of naviga¬ 
tional channels, pro vision of buoyage, lighting and other navigational aids, the 
development of inland ports, a pilot project for new craft and towage methods 
and a scheme for mechanizing and modernizing country craft. Public 
investment of Rs. 30 million was proposed to assist the private operators to 
rehabilitate their fleet. During the first, four years of the Plan period, how¬ 
ever, no public development expenditure was incurred beyond about Rs. 4 
million on dredging. The Inland Water Transport Authority, after its estab¬ 
lishment, initiated schemes for the improvement of navigational aids, deve¬ 
lopment of inland ports, and the provision of other facilities. In total, 
about Rs. 15 million will have been spent, against the provision of Rs. 83 
million in the Plan. No progress was made on the pilot project for new 
craft and towage methods. The pilot project for mechanizing and modernizing 
craft was not implemented, bur .is now to be undertaken by the private 
sector. 

72. The transport development programme of Fast Pakistan will require 
consideration after the results of the comprehensive transport survey of 
the Province become available. Meanwhile, the Second Plan contemplates 
expansion of waterways to maximize navigable mileage throughout the year; 
development of major and secondary river ports: research in the various 
fields of navigation; modernization and better maintenance of the inland water- 
transport fleet; and development of rural • water transport. No compre¬ 
hensive statistical data are available for inland water transport in terms of 
ton-miles or passenger-miles. It is expected, however, that during the Plan 
period passenger demand will increase by about 20 per cent, and goods by 
30 per "cent. Of the registered vessels, more Ilian half the powered craft 
and nearly three quarters of the dumb craft arc move than 35 years old, and 
many urgently need replacement- 

73. In an attempt to meet these requirements, the Inland Water Trans¬ 
port Authority’s programme will be focussed mainly on development of major 
and secondary inland ports, on dredging navigational channels, and provid¬ 
ing facilities like landing stages, research centres, and aids to navigation. 
In the private sector, the programme will include modernization and replace¬ 
ment of the existing fleet, development of shipyards, and a pilot yard for the 
construction of tugs and other small craft. The programme is summarized, 
in Table 15. 
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Inland water 


Table 15 

r transport development programme, 1960-61 to 1964-65 

(Million Rupees) 


Semi-public sector 

tf» ^'floating ^ ^ 

,S uataii ^for inl-d in various sectors ... 

Workshop facilities for cousetvancy equipment ... 

"opmeot the fields of ”° W “* 

port and harbour installations and a, =tojawg^ aQd acquis j. 

"SS'^iS^a'aftand^c^ equipment ... ;;; 

Development of telecommunications foi IW. 

Dredging of navigational channels 
Completion of works in progress 

Total 


25*0 

4*0 

2*5 

0*6 

1*4 

2*0 

12*0 

1*0 

29*0 

2*5 


80*0 


Private sector 

Raw materials, spare parts andjese! marine en 8 ioe replacements for overha^. 

mSSSI.”" craft, fleet rep, acememsand acquis,.ton of new 

craft - "* „ int^island trams to Chittagong and fast 

Provision of fast passenger vessels tor inter w™* 

jzp ," «* —r** aud . « sraan ... 

tion of pocket tugs ... 

Total 


20*0 

45*0 

12*0 

5*0 

8*0 

5*0 


95*0 


Roads 

74. The First Plan altotion f ° r c ^f r yf buUxcludiug expenditure 
facilities ana procurement of new ro “ ua( jer village AID programmes 
on roads constructed in >™'“‘ C1 P^ ^ construction of 1,025 miles 

asas*j»»w'» • - - *• ■«—■" 

East Pakistan. 
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i< By the end of the Plan period, a total of 3,213 miles of roaos will have 
heen constructed or improved, at a cost of Rs. 406 million. In Vest Pak¬ 
istan J 150 miles of new roads will have been built, and MOO miles ol Om 
roads improved at a cost of about Rs. 200 million. Work on constructing 
about 850 miles of new roads and improving about 2V rmles of old roads 
is in progress. In East Pakistan, about 665 miles of new roads will have 
been completed, with about 1,560 miles of roads in progress at a cost of 
StT 206 million. A weakness in performance in East Pakistan, which 
has contributed to the failure to reach the target of completed new* 
hac h°en that the construction of roads was started all over the i lovince 
with a view to spading the benefit as widely as possible; there was i u 
concentration on completion of selected roads ot high priority. As a icsut 
a number of unconnected road stretches of little current value nave been 

built without bridges and culverts. 

76 Rs. 1 -5 million was allocated for expanding road research in West Pak- 

action tt,4uXuk^ oi available Material' This has not been done, 
t n MPakistln an expenditure of over Rs. 12 million was incurred on acqui¬ 
sition of road building machinery, training of engineers, ceitain expeiimei .. 
roa ds, and building a road research and testing laboratory and a wuiks. t p. 


Objectives in the Second Plan*. 

77 R Ttionahzation of road development in the Second Plan period is 
essential. All schemes already in progress should be carefully reviewed in le 
St both of the costs already incurred and prospective cost of completion. 
Some of the low priority schemes could probably be slowed down, otitis 
reduced in scope and still others stopped altogether. Among economically 
desirable schemes already in progress, top priority should noimally be 

: ven to those closest to completion. High priority should be given to the 
completion of roads by constructing necessary bridges and culverts, and by 
rovidina missiiip links or improving inadequate stretches. Because ot 
Fncreased costs, irTcreased allocation of funds for maintenance of old and new 
roads should be made. 

78 The country is lacking in research in road construction, and is follow¬ 
ing specifications which are outdated and costly. To make best use oi the 
limited resources, research and investigations should be earned out on various 
types of local soils and materials, to discover better and cneapei methods 
of road construction in the different topographical regions ot the country. 
The. task of revision of existing road specifications should be urgently entrusted 
to an expert body of road engineers, in collaboration with the road and build- 
ing 3 research laboratories at Lahore and Dacca. With rapid improvements 
in technique of road construction and maintenance, highway engineeiutg 
calls for specialization in the use of building material and machinery. 



3^2 

79. Tiler? b,storw^f» R*** 

sw$k& 3p y^ «tata^yg 

types. The Plan thyietoie p 4 developed as a basis lor building an 
type all-weather , Qthrr important roads should be developed 

efficient system oi f^ dc V r n^niction Tn‘ the first stage a low-cost surface 
on the basis ot stage cons ;; u ^ 1 '', jd un i ess traffic density warrants 
31.0UM be used "£**£»«* * e u ^ ce . The surface can be 

ImpSISnS histef stations at later stages as necessary. 


j. 

4 - •. rnnl nreas lends itself particularly to self-help 

80. Road construction m <• j mDortPace that maximum possible 

bv the people, and it is o. '•■te ,iigne.,t „ d « -. pp vjn e ro£lc t s . The PubUc 
use ol' voluntary locaUaboiii be nwtde . » al assistancein cons- 

Vv’orks Departments S h«juld piotnUe. me n«es^ jn close cooperation with 
traction by local comtnuni- .. . assistance should cover those items of 

^ ViSM ° US P ” 

ment of roads, particularly m rural areas. 

Development programme ^ million is made for a road 

81. In the Plan, a provision ^f^vo. We$t p ak i sta n, and Rs. 45 

mXrin Karachi atl die special areas. The programme is detailed below. 

it „.iil he necessary to complete 740 miles of the 

82. East Pakistan.- E vh process in East Pakistan. Efforts 

road programme on wiucu ’wofk ■ ^^ portant roads and the current 
will need to be A sum of Rs. 202 million has been allocated 

programme carefully i- • ~ - surveys now under way will help to estaoixsh 
for this purpose, xht hansp J mber 0 f feeder roads are to oe buih 

priorities tor this expenc u ^ factories with the nearest railways, 

to connect several suga. »t ils aud g to _the new distort 


neaumwiiw- ^- 170 miles 01 new iwua wauug 

Place the requirementsi a J ^ transport study now being earned out 

Rsf 8 million ^ 

FoVacquIstoubrf toolfand pfanC workshop and other equipment and 
oowered vessels lor terries. 


A i nilt o<n of new roads and improvement 

83. West. F ak f™h~r fg^ oa ds 8 “novv in an advanced stage, will be completed 
•ork on 250 miles oi - - 8 The bridge over the Indus near Thatta and certain 

t a cost ofRs.pmdhon The br^e o^e million. A provision 

in"an for the contraction of about 450 nules 
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of road alone; the Makran coast to be completed after 1965, at a total esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs. 40 million, and of Rs. 8 million for building 110 miles of 
the Kalat-Khuzdar section of the Karachi-Kalat-QueUa road. The barrage 
areas will be opened up by building 1,225 miles of new roads to be completed 

a total estnaa-* —* ” i,,! — «• »« " ft 

de in the Plan 

headquarters -.—. .... t , , TT . , , 

Quetta and Kalat Divisions. Other construction will include Hie Hindu liagn- 
Loralai-D.G. Khan Road and certain village and other roads at a cost ot 
Rs. 22 million; and new bridges over the Sutlej near Banawalpur, tne j>.ayi 


million wm oe spem uuimg me xmn pvnuu. b ;; .. , > 

improving existing roads at a total cost of Rs. 40 million. By Hie end ot t.*c 
Plan period some 2,075 miles of new roads will have, been added to the roue 
system of West Pakistan and about 1,450 miles of existing roads improved. 

84. Karachi and the special areas. —The read from Karachi to-the civil 
airport and certain other roads in Karachi area are to be improved at a cost 
of Rs/7 million. A new bridge over the Malir river, costing Rs. o imhion, 
will be taken in hand on a priority basis. In the iar north of Wesi Pakistan 
and other backward areas, and for the- development ot coal mines in Ouma 
Division 870 miles of new roads are to be constructed at a total cos. ui 
Rs. 42 million, towards which a provision of Rs. 33 million is maue in me 

Plan. 

Village and forest roads 

85. Roads to be built mainly with local labour and by local communities 
for connecting villages together and for linking them to the niain road system 
are included In the Village AID programme. During 1955-59, 130 nines 
of puce a roads were constructed (43 miles in East Pakistan and 87 miles in 
West Pakistan) and 150 miles of pucca roads were improved (35 miles in 
East Pakistan and 115 miles in West Pakistan). In addition, 3.000 miles of 
kutcha roads were constructed (1,000 miles in East Pakistan and 2,000 miles in 
West Pakistan) and 4,000 miles of kutcha roads were improved (2,300 miles m 
East Pakistan and 1,700 miles in West Pakistan) during the same period, in 
the Second Plan provision is made for Rs. 25 million for the construction and 
improvement of 1,000 miles of village roads. In addition about 1.150 miles 
of new roads will be constructed to exploit forest resources in areas not 
easily accessible at present. Provision for these schemes is made in the 
agriculture sector. 

Road transport 

86. Road transport is particularly sillied to ihe conditions and require¬ 
ments of Pakistan, a predominantly agricultural country with small produc¬ 
tion units scattered over wide areas. The motor vehicle is more adaptable 
than the railways to varying degrees of traffic intensity, and permits a greater 



degree of speed and efficiency i^aufag® 

in the case of pensnable goods. Moi^ov . , , nlav an important part, ihe 

^ort aXderf, and here road transport must pUy^ p J especially_ road 

and rail'transport.requires; study analyas being underwkMJ 

data readily available do not ifTf-anired to study the merits of various 

for their coord “ 

• i 4 - /^sA + ircvi\r financed bv 


Because private enterprise 0 private financing to tne nuuum^ 

noSv i r s that the industry should be m services should operate 

in the larger interests IV*y >i nay ' °P^ rise . 

routes not likely to atuavt pmat p)an for the 

C« A provision of Us. 25 million ices and tlie Board 

° * ' ,1 of w-st Pakistan Road Tiansport further allocation ot 

syaPBSw" <»«t!s-3SSSJT*» *»‘ a 

=Si‘S-S&-3S-g= 

Tiire has befit a consideraole rise m the aum P disappointing. 

T h Itrv h u the increase in commercial vehicle, ms o. f buses 

Se C num£ of vehicles rose fro^bou 13,000 micks a, ^ 

me nuu _ i k non trucks and 9 ,uUu dus-a „^ trkT were severely 
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(if) Passenger bus transport also should be developed mainly by 
private enterprise. Government-sponsored services should operate 
only where private enterprise is not lorthcommg or to serve 
as a model for private services, but should not be granted a 
statutory monopoly. 

(it a The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, should be revised so as to remote 
( " !) ill “necessary restrictions .on the loacin.g and opaa.» 

trnrVc hevond particular regional boui oane^. ilie.e res.i (oi.._ 

arr^rtk7arly P responsible g for inhibiting the development ot 
motor transport in the country. 


v?) 


(i v \ import of vehicles and spares should be permitted m quantu 
sufficient to ensure reasonable expansion ol the tianspoi t ixt- 
and adequate maintenance of the existing vehicles. 

(v) Measures should be taken to increase the assembly capacity for 
trucks and buses and to encourage manulactuie ot spare pa t 

locally. 

( vi \ As far as possible, there should be standardization of transport 
' ' vehicles m order to simplify the problems ot maintenance am. 

supply of spare parts. 

/.,/a small private operators should be encouraged to combine into 
large and more efficient units, which should make adequate arrange¬ 
ments for satisfactory maintenance of vehicles and. tor proper 
training of drivers and mechanics. Governinent-sponsoied 

organizations should also provide training facilities tor drivers 
and mechanics required by private operators. 

(nil) There should be fair distribution of vehicles, spare parts, tyres and 
^ } suitable sites for offices and garages, among claimants in the 

public and private sectors. 

(ix) Procedure for granting transport operation permits should be 
simplified. 


Development programme 

90 Semi-public sector.— It is proposed to develop as models the existing 
government- sp<msored bus services in West Pakistan a ml Karachi, and to 
introduced Star service in Eas. Pakistan Private p^.c.pa , on .n .ta 
undertakings will be encouraged through sale of e a . lor tfie \\<*r 

Pakistan Road Transport Board, an allocation ci K-,.. 7j nuffion is indue 
to cover the improvement and modest expansion or us services, replacement 
of about 900 old vehicles and a net addition of 500 buses to die existing fiu. 
P’nr the Karachi Road Transport Corporation, it is estimated that the final 
Lvbtinent programme wih be about L 32 million This would complete 
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the building up of a fleet of 1,200 buses, by procuring 700 vehicles in 
addition to the 500 obtained in the First Plan period. 

91 Passenger bus transport services in East Pakistan aie entirety in 
private hands at present but are in a very poor state, mainly because the 
vehicles generally are worn-out war-time models, A corporation of the type oi 
the Karachi Road Transport Corporation is proposed tor East Pakistan 
<o foster speedy development of bus transport m the Province. Initially 
a fleet of 200 buses will be introduced in Dacca and Chittagong to supple¬ 
ment the existing private services. A total allocation ot Rs. 13 million is 
made for this purpose. 

92. There will be an addition of 2,300 now buses to the transport fleet in 
the semi-public sector, including 9 : K) buses required by the West Pakistan 
Road Transport Board as replacements. For any further development, 
government-sponsored agencies should depend on their own resources. I he 
programme is summarized in Table 10. 


Table 16 


Road transport development program 


sew 




•vuhlic sector , 


! 960-61 to i964-65 

(Million Rupees) 




From 



Government 

own resources 

Total 


Oiianoud 

and foreign loans 


West Pakistan Road Transport Boara 

* * t> »«* 

1 

75'0 

750 

Karachi Road Transport Corporation 

... <?’0 

15-0 

32-0 

East Pakistan Road Transport Corporation 

8*0 

50 

13 0 

! •* • * d 

... 23’ 0 

95*0 

120’0 


°3 Private sector —Performance in the private sector will depend in some 
measure on public'policy, especially in the matter of supply of vehicles and 
snare parts U is estimated that under favourable conditions an investment 
of the order of Rs. 520 million will be made by private enterprise m goods 
and passenger transport during the Plan period. Of this, about Rs. 200 
million is likely to be invested in passenger transport and about Rs. 320 
million in goods tninsport* with tuo pro*.nrcntont o 4 9.00 ut. 4,000 busier 900 
13 000 trucks, the necessary garages, workshops and other premises. 
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94. With these provisions in semi-public and private sectors, the number 
of vehicles available in the country by 1965 will be as shown in Table 17. 
In the perspective of the under-developed state of road transport at 
present, and the growing transport needs, this programme is the minimum 
.essential. 


Table 17 

Buses and trucks in service, 1960 to 1965 


— 

Semi- 

public 

sector 

Private 

sector 

Total 

Trucks 

Total 

vehicles 

‘Number in 1960 

1,800 

7,200 

9,000 

16,000 

25,000 

Number to be retired 1960 to 1965 ... 

900 

2,400 

3,300 

5,000 

8,300 

Number to be added 1960 to 1965 ... 

2,300 

4,000 . 

6,300 

13,000 

19,300 

Number in 1965 

3,200 

8,800 

12,000 

24,000 

36,000 


Civil aviation 

95. The First Plan made specific provisions for the training of technical 
personnel, improvement of airports and ground and navigational facilities, 
and acquisition of aircraft and other equipment. The schemes for the training 
of personnel of the Civil Aviation Department and the Pakistan Interna¬ 
tional Airlines and the provision of necessary equipment for this purpose 
have made satisfactory progress. Training of technicians has been arranged 
both within the country and abroad. 

96. The terminal building at Karachi—probably the most important air 
junction in Asia—was expanded in 1954 to meet increased traffic require¬ 
ments. Modern equipment was provided at the airport to bring it up to 
international standards. The construction of a new runway for jet aircraft 
is now in hand. At Lahore, the runway was strengthened to accommodate 
large aircraft. Improved ground facilities and navigational aids were pro¬ 
vided at Gilgit, Rawalpindi and Multan. At Dacca the runway was streng¬ 
thened to take large aircraft, and further extension of the runway to 7,500 
feet is in hand. A new terminal building was constructed and a pre-fa bn- 
cated hangar erected. Improvements in ground facilities and navigational 
aids were made at Chittagong, Jessore and Cox’s Bazar. 


97. The Pakistan International Airlines, established in 1954, has streng¬ 
thened its fleet of aircraft during the First Plan period. Two Super-Constella¬ 
tions, two Convairs, and five Viscounts were acquired, and three Fokker Friend¬ 
ship aircraft have been ordered for delivery in 1961. During 1955-60, PIA 
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operations expanded greatty: the increased from1,096 tons 

from 70,700 to about 208,000 , an ««t . iodonc i v il aviation, including 
to° 4 ,469 tons. The outlay during. P'^medTabout Rs. 170 million 
the Pakistan International Aiihnes provision ivas made with the 

SSsrife- " t 

98. The process of building of 

tlal to connect with the man atr >^ “ lacking in satisfactory 
as the north western part oi Ba&t > p. the ne wly developed 

transport facilities. As reg ular air services. Feeder services 

industrial centres wid have o be t. „ V stj | ab(e ou purely commercial conn- 
may not always be founu Imancia j j services until they 

derations, and it may he necessary to mbsiM* , d Qa flw training 

become self-supporting. Empbasis “;t>oartnient ancf the Pakistan Interna- 
of personnel of both the f “ ecSues and equipment make this 

tioiia! Airlines. Rapid .^. ^’f.jnih programmes already under way with 
all the more necessary. ^continued during the Plan period, 

assistance from the United state. ... . have t0 keep pace with the type of 
Similarly, aircraft maintenance u = ^ . These facilities are at present 

equipment in use and (me CAtent- of -t - t b ' c | eve i 0 ped also at Dacca and 
available only at Karachi, and «ili t0 

Rawalpindi. 

Ground and navigational fadlltteB m now operate heavy jet aim 

craft, the Civil Aviation Construct a hangar for jet aircraft 

of a jet runway at Kaiacm, < dl e reauirements of medium jet aucraft willb 
Remodelling of airfields to meet tl q Rawalpindi. The development 

carried out at Chittagong, Dacca, Lahore, an *- y international obli- 
of Nawabshah as an alternate and is included in the 

gofion ill the interests ot safety 01 m ic ^ °P t at Gilgit and Skardu ; 
Plan Operational improvements wi i a improved at Multan. 

conmiunication facilities .‘TShhat •^runways at iCllpur, Miamval, 
Quetta, Jiwani, Sylhet Lalmomil ve d ; and a new runway in the 

Sukkur, Jessore and Cox s Mbs 1 Pakistan with the air 

Ishurui area is planned to connect ..at P aI alternate airfield to Oilgit and 

routes. The development otCh.h-S (he plan lw bat will be 

Skardu is an opemtioni*. e ^ also been made for the procure- 
fuent oTr^io 3 and'olhcr equipment for various aerodromes, ana trainer 
aircraft for flying clubs. 

Aircraft and air services p ,. j otern ationa] Airlines provides 

100. The programme ol ,‘ " jI'Ti " m d for the purchase ot iour jet 
for payment on aircraft already ortl^d, aua toi me v 
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aircraft along with spares and associated 'over as smooth 

Super-Constellations now m service, lo c ~ * t] international 

as possible, the PIA started operating m eaily 1%° o the ^ 

* > , *• i_Don Amwiran AirwaVS. 1 Lie oupti 


ince freight trarnc per yem. 

101. The existing international service to the Middle East ant / 

be auLented. Fokker Friendship aircraft will be nsed o expert^ he 
within the country and to :unprove those^ to.India and Burma le3 air 

inter-provincial services will be operated by Multan, 

services will be organized to link up Syihet Ishu di, direc t 

Mianwali, Lyallpur, Gilgit and ^ ir ^ u ^ b e * justifiable with expand- 
service between Rawalpindi and Dacca may become ffisumun 

ing traffic prospects. . , 

102 Since air transport technique and equipment change rapidly, re 

allocations summarized in P Table 18 below may need revrsron at a later date. 

Table 18 


Government- 

financed 


Civil Aviation Department 
Pakistan International Airlines 


100 

33 


Total 


133 


(Million Rupees) 

’ PIA 
esources 
iid Joreign 
credit 

Total 

44> * 

100 

163 

196(a) 

- - 

163 
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(a) Of which Rs. 98 million will be paid by 1965 and the remainder hnanced by g 
credit. , 

Posts, telegraphs and telephones 

103 At Independence the postal and telecommunications services in Pakrs- 

■>?«-» ««”»• 

and operating procedures. 


Proposals in ill© Second Plan 

104 There has been substantial enlargement of the posts and telegraphs 
services durinn the First Plan period. The total development “penditme 
on posts, telegraphs and telephones during the-First Plan penod s 

0^4 million against a provision of Rs. 219 million, me progi 
?or^he Second Plan provides for a continuation of this expans,on, as 

shown in Table 19. 

Table 19 

Number of post offices, telephones and telegraph offices , 1955 to 1965 _ 


Percen¬ 

tage 


Number of post offices 
East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 
Number of telephones 
East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 
Number of telegraph office 
East Pakistan 
West Pakistan 


[955 

1960 

1965 

increase 
1955 to 
1960 

7,998 

9,850 

11,150 

23 

3,490 

4,150 

4,670 

19 

4,508 

5,700 

6,480 

25 

37,000 

75,000 

1,20,700 

102 

5,800 

12,500 

26,200 

116 

31,200 

62.500 

94,500 

100 

940 

1,040 

1,340 

10 

360 

400 

520 

11 

580 

640 

820 

10 


Percen¬ 
tage 
increase 
1960 to 
1965 


13 

12 

13 

60 

110 

51 

29 

30 
28 


105. Provision has been made; for the ^abhshmen't 

and for the consolidation of the Ha uput te tf" 0 ), he • “dnstry programme. 

sioft:» £•£&« « 

■ • t s 

"i.a i and proposals for the Second Plan penod ate given below. 


ivarachi. 


phones will_ 
during the First P 


Postal services 

106 in 19^5 the number of post offices in the country was 7,998 , by 
■960 the number lias risen to 9,850. Departmental mail motor services weie 
introduced a? Karachi, Dacca and Chittagong ; and urgently-needed port. 
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offices) rather than offices manned by regular postal staff will be opened • 
transactions at. the less important offices will be limited to the sale of stamps 
and other minor services, and adjacent villages will share a single asencw. 
In the urban areas the larger commercial establishments and other private 
agencies will be encouraged to provide elementary postal facilities to the public 
Departmental mail motor service will be expanded with adequate mainte¬ 
nance facilities for the vehicles. The “ all up 55 air mail scheme will be 
extended to as many important centres as possible, including stations to be 
linked by scheduled services during the Plan period. Gradual replacement 
of unsuitable and dilapidated buildings, as well as outright purchase of suitable 
buildings for departmental use, will be undertaken, within the available 
resources. Provision has also been made for the extension of training facilities 
for the postal staff, and for a limited number of staff quarters. 

Local telephone system. 

107. Starting with only 12,500 telephones in the country in 1947 the 
number increased by 1955 to 37,000 telephones (5,800 in East Pakistan and 
31,200 in West Pakistan including Karachi). The number of telephone 
exchanges increased from 242 to 439 during the same period. The First 
Plan target of 38,000 additional telephones has been achieved, resulting in 
an increase of 6,700 telephones in East Pakistan and 31,300 in West Pakistan 
including Karachi ; 76 new telephone exchanges have been opened and 
26 old ones expanded. It has not been possible to instal telephones fast 
enough to meet demand, which is likely to increase still more rapidly. 
Unsatisfied demand for telephones at the moment is 20,000 connections. 
Taking into account the capacity of the Haripur telephone factory and the 
increased departmental competence in installation, a target of 45,700 new 
telephones (13,700 in East and 32,000 in West Pakistan including Karachi) 
is set in the Second Plan. This may, however, fall short of demand, parti¬ 
cularly in urban areas. Measures such as a money deposit with the applica¬ 
tion may have to be adopted to check less pressing demand till the supply of 
telephones and cables can be further increased. It may be necessary also to 
increase the installation fee and line charge and the flat rate rent for residential 
telephones in response to the rising cost of telephone and line equipment, 
particularly in exchange areas where cable has to be used extensively. 


Trunk telephony 

108. By 1955, trunk exchanges had been installed at eight important 
centres (Dacca, Rawalpindi, Chittagong, Lyallpur, Sargodha, Lahore. 
Karachi and Quetta). Three high frequency radio telephone channels 
had also been provided between East and West Pakistan. The number of 
inland trunk telephone calls increased from 330,000 in 1947 to T70 million 
in 1955. The First Plan provided for the extension of trunk facilities to about 
a hundred new locations. Twenty new exchanges were to be installed and 
the existing exchanges were to be expanded. A very high frequency net¬ 
work radiating from Dacca was to be provided in East Pakistan. Some 



312 linked bv radio. Addi- 

twenty « S'„““L?S. “'fgjfeJ?EW"nJkS- 

s bKinS T snrfcsss «fc ss 

'n“,“"»d|ti. ? B'&;,“K2.S”n4La,or«, and •!« 1»»«" 

JnSreSi - Hyderabad baa «*" —«*' 

i0 9 Wireless telephone nPpt'ja'^l'.^wn ^“l^a'ohali Khan 1 

“o 4 sSf iSS™issi sssffjsssnsrs 

Tlratta and SitjaWal, „ M .lal*nd and ***£ r , ai „ d p„,». 


fi» BggSsssiBftS.'BS*»- - - 

The number oi ramo f 

been increased • v iqsq was 44)3 million (more 

i in The number of inland trunK calls in 1959 further with the 

the number in 1955) and l y necessitate strengthening of 

than d ou^ e f en u u mber of telephones. Tlu s wilinec g noty et con- 

increase m the nu _ service will also be extenoc f w jn be aug- 

Mcted'withtliema^noetwoA^n Hyderabad^Sukkur, 

Multans^Sar^Wi, Rawalgindi^^Ly.^P”^y a j^ r ga S e4 tc/meet the need^oHhe 

facilities R | w s fP;" sirnlar Mymensingh, 

capital. In "“L wor v connecting Dacca, Unua^oi B, J d chltta g 0 ng 

high frequency n®tworK co ^ Circuits connecting Dacc^a^ ^ 

r™W-7™ oTfl.hia>"l«P'« l ““ 1 

"SS— 

ill. About a hundred new public trnnk^ ^® ce ^ e W ^introduction 6 of "sub- 

° U *'ber dialSg on some ofTte congested 

St^^StS^^wide direct dialUng late. 

Internal ^ country did not J"['^ r ^ 

t ioHS ’ ^ OS’ 1 wJne communications were, however, soon 


established between Karachi, London, and Berne and later with Cairo, Tehran 
and Baghdad. A direct circuit was also provided between Dacca and 
London in 1954. During the First Plan period, direct links were provided 
between Karachi, Jeddah, Kabul, Osaka, Hongkong and Colombo, and 
between Dacca and Manila. 


113 Pakistan occupies a central position in the line ol communication 
between the Far East and the Near East and Europe. A multi-channel micro- 
wave link between Pakistan, Iran and Turkey will provide a number ot suit¬ 
able telephone and telegraph circuits, and connect these countries with the 
European communication system, and through Europe to America Direct 
facilities will be available to West Pakistan initially, but will be extended to 
East Pakistan via the future inter-provincial link. A limited number ol 
additional international high-frequency circuits emanating from Karachi, 
Rawalpindi, and Dacca will be provided. 1telecommunication facilities 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan are outmoded and wholly inadequate, and 
need to be improved. Direct communication with other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries such as Burma, is also proposed. Some of the telecommunication 
Centres in the country are well situated to become effective transit centres lor 
telearapli and telephone traffic between the Far East and the West This 
aspect of international telecommunications needs to be developed , and 
transit operations should be initiated urgently at Karachi. 


Telegraph services 

114 The expansion of the telegraph service, begun immediately after 
Independence resulted by 1955 in the number of combined post and tele¬ 
graph offices reaching 940. A voice-frequency telegraph system for working 
fkwr'mmrs between East and West Pakistan was established. The number 
xf inland telegrams increased from 2-20 million in 1948 to 3-25 million in 1955. 
The First Plan proposed that 100 post offices in rural areas should be 
provided with telegraph connections. In the cities, the installation of ten 
teleprinter exchanges and teleprinters for a number of subscribers was 
proposed and new telegraph circuits both within Pakistan and for connections 
with other countries were to be provided. Important connections such as 
Dacca-Chittagong and Lahore-Karachi were to be provided with 18 
telegraph channels to provide enough capacity to handle the increasing’Traffic. 

115 The target of 100 combined post and telegraph offices’has been 
nvved Teleprinter exchanges have been installed at Karachi, Lahore, and 

tv rl with about 50 teleprinter subscribers. Leased teleprinter circuits have 
ii^ nmvided to government departments, news agencies and private users 
•?i Pakistan as well as over the international link between Karachi and 
Amsterdam The phonogram service has been extended to meet demand, 
nvwraoh circuit capacity has been m creased within each as well as between 
Afi Provinces The international telegraph service terminal at Karachi was 
nver from Cable and Wireless Limited in 1957. International radio 
telegraph circuits "now link Karachi with Tehran, Peking, Moscow, Pari 



London. New York, 0sa ¥^$f rt 'i^ 

is linked with London and Manila, 1JJ 1 London Telex service is now 
between Karachi, Amsterdam, Osaka and ^ ^ united States 

available for Germany, g n > jj j iejs between Karachi and Lahoie, 
via Amsterdam. Eighteen lelegrap _ • Chittagong have been provided, 

and twelve channels between Dauj^ and • ' tl ^ est Pakistan has been 

The number ^of telegraph circui s ^ se rvice has been provided 

Increased from four to eight. London. The number oi 

between Karachi ^9^10^04 million, an increase of nearly 24 per cent 
inland telegrams rose m 1W» l ° * u 

over 1955. . , 

116 The extension of the telegraph ^^tl^provide at least 200 

Second Plan peiiod , then p_* i ^^connections in the 

v . "ill_ 


c 7 tended to Chittagong, - . Lailore and Dacca. cuuu. 

diii also be provided m the telegragl^ oft tdeprinter circuit service, 

vih continue to be made to p P ' pvnansion of phonogram service in 
£i,nTas well as international. nie Provision is made also 

the urban areas is proposed in step with JfLnland as well as international, 
for an increase in the• telegraph ci _ be Ymproved toou^i ptowston o 


Training , scratch, and more than 

117. Training facilities have been baU ^ omm unications branch and 

ftt'owlostal staff have been trained- F™ SSStion staff will be 
training of postal staff and three> for ** and in-service training 


LU C*A \jcxilkj. 

proposed to ^ , of long-distance dialling equipment, 

include allied itemsisuch as^^SSLrintcr exchanges, and teleprinters. This 

frequency telegraph equipm^ , ^ ^ required for the expansion 

- ot “ ““ k “ 

and will save foreign exchange. 


119 The Kotri arid Dacca telegraph workshops have been developed 
to provide line stores. It is now proposed to manufacture underground 
telephone cables in the country. Underground cables form an integral part 
of telephone installation and account for 40 to 45 per cent of the total cost 
of a telephone system. Full benefit ol the manu.lacture of the telephone 
and line equipment cannot be derived unless regular and adequate supply 
of telephone cables is also forthcoming. The Department has to import 
about Rs. 6 to 7 million worth of cables annually, ft is proposed to 

up a cable factory to replace these imports; this should result in an estimated 
gross saving of Rs. 2-7 million per annum in foreign exchange, and a 
net saving 8 of Rs. 1*4 million per annum. It shoud also help m training 
departmental staff' in the special problems of cable manufacture and 

maintenance. 

Broadcasting 

120 Existing broadcasting facilities are very inadequate, hardly ten per 
cent of the country’s area being served at present. In particular, there is a 
dearth of high-power short-wave transmitters; as a result, broadcasts fiom 
East Pakistan cannot be heard in West Pakistan. 1 he need tor strengthening 
tire broadcasting services has assumed still greater urgency .with the emer- 
gence of institutions of Basic Democracies. 

171 Tn 1947 there were only three medium-wave broadcasting stations, 
at Lahore, Peshawar, and Dacca, with an output of 20 kw, broadcasting 
27 programme hours a day. New stations were established at Karachi m 
1948 and at Rawalpindi in 1950. By 1955 there weie five regional stations, 
supported by eight ancillary transmitters, with a power ol 170 kw, and 
broScasting 105 programme hours daily in 17 languages. 

122 The First Plan provided for an increase in the number of broad- 
casting stations and other facilities to obtain a more effective coverage in the 
country with a primary service to the thickly-populated areas using medium- 
wa™ transmitters, and a secondary service to the rest of the country using short¬ 
wave transmitters. The total estimated cost of the scheme was Rs 25 million, 
but only Rs. 13 millibn was spent, due to lack of funds. In 1960 there are 
ten broadcasting stations at Karachi, Hyderabad, Quetta, Lahore, Rawal¬ 
pindi and Peshawar in West Pakistan, and at Dacca, Chittagong, Sylhet, and 
Raishahi in East Pakistan. Nineteen medium and short-wave transmitters 
with a power of 204 kw, broadcast 143 programme hours daily m 17 

languages. 

123 The high-frequency ranges used for broadcasting are already over¬ 
crowded and are becoming still more congested ; the problem is to produce 
a signal clear and strong enough to give good reception. Most countries 
are increasing the number and power of their transmitting stations to this 
end. Pakistan, as a comparative new-comer in this field, has no Cieaily 
allocated frequencies, and finds it extremely difiicult to locate free channels 
for external services, particularly those directed towards the Middle East. 
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Unless more powerful transmitters ^ from 

abroach ^ ° f br ° aC,CaStS fr01 " 

Pakistan is deteriorating. 

124. Medium-wave broadcasting ^atio^must cover 

programmes reach the mass of t e P eo P » sent only a very sma u proportion of 

stssr^tf-bi-*. i—* -* 

Rawalpindi. 

• • a with nnlv two 50 kw short-wave trans- 
125 Short-wave transmissions. With . o y . . difficult to operate 

milters available at Karachi, it is b-co g £ the 8 international services, 
international and national services effectively. approved 

at least four 100 lew short-wave ^ “1“ t wo is made in the Plan. 

in 1959 for Rawalpindi and .P 1 °T 1 a one-way 1 link between West and East 
For national services there is only a one w y Pakistan but not receive 
Pakistan ; Karachi can beam P r °| r ^ th ® P L for reciprocal facilities through 

at Dacca and Lahore. 

126. Broadcast receivers.— Side by^ side ’ ™th *“ c JJ^®L sts> an( j the 
facilities provision ni us t be m present number of broadcast 

number of receivers m g :ea . se ^ < i 0 onn Even though the number of listeners 
receiver licences » abort; IjWsubStiaUy Wgher number of receiving 
greatly exceeds that oi ^ ces ’ Aa s ^ ‘“^e variety of transistor receiving 
sets will have to be PtontoL An be st answer. The broad- 

set, preferably nianuhictuied m se “ SU p por ti n g for a long time to come. 

Sie'case^for 6 the'introduction of commercial broadcasting to augment tie 
revenues, therefore, requires reconsideration. 

127. The programme.— The Plan includes provision for the following 
broadcasting stations : 

two 100 kw short-wave transmitters at Rawalpindi ; 
one 100 kw short-wave transmitter at Lahore ; 
one 100 lew short-wave transmitter at Dacca ; 

one too kw medium-wave transmitter with broadcasting house ano 
receiving centre at Rawalpindi , * 

tvro 10 kw medium-wave broadcasting stations at Sylhet and Rang- 
pur ; 


two 10 kw short-wave transmitters at Lahore and Rawalpindi ; 
one additional studio at Peshawar | and 
one receiving centre at Dacca. 
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128. Provision has also been made for recording vans and other accesso¬ 
ries. It is expected that by the end of the Plan period there will be in the country 

IS?transmitting stations with 29 transmitters, having a total power of 654 
kw The whole of East Pakistan will be adequately covered by the medium 
wave but in West Pakistan the coverage will still be less than 50 per cent of 
the area. The development programme for broadcasting included in the 
Plan? is estimated to cost Rs. 40 million. 

Tourism 

129 In the past decade, international travel has increased enormously. 
International travel should not be regarded simply as a means of earning foreign 
exchange but should be viewed also in its wider aspect oi bringing together 
the peoples of the world, so that each is able to understand the problems aud 
appreciate the standpoint of the other. Tourism has become specialized 
and highly organized with important international repercussions ; and m 
many countries its development receives every encouragement from their 
governments Pakistan must also treat tourism as a matter of considerable 
importance, provide the facilities and amenities necessary for its encourage¬ 
ment, and organize internal and overseas promotional campaigns. 

130 In the past, travel to Asia from the West was an exceptional luxury 
indulged in by the privileged few, but the phenomenal development of air 
transport and the promotional efforts of the airline companies and 
International travel agencies now bring holidays in these regions vyithin the 
reach of a wide range of people, in particular from North America. The 
new travellers do not seek luxury treatment or accommodation, but look for 
clean and comfortable travel and hotel accommodation at reasonable prices. 
With a suitable enhancement of amenities, the country can build up a sub¬ 
stantial tourist traffic. Current foreign exchange earnings from the spendings 
of foreign tourists have been estimated at Rs. 25 million a year ; given the 
effort, these can be greatly increased. 

131. Foreign tourists are generally interested in the life of the people, thei r 
history, their handicrafts, and in domestic art and culture. The visited 
country must cater for these interests. There are many archaeological and 
historical monuments of great interest in Pakistan, and places where nature has 
been lavish. Visits to such places should be encouraged, with well-produced 
guide books and trained guides. Tourists should be able to see articles 
belonging to earlier civilizations, and also suitably exhibited articles produced 
in modem times, and should be able to buy pictures, souvenirs and refresh¬ 
ments. Service even in hotels in this country is not at present of the standard 
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which foreign tourists, byfourists, have Established 

Many countries, conscious of the similar institutions 

Pa^an with expert assistance from countries where 

hotel-keeping is now a flourishing industry. . 

132. Apart from the advantages of developing foreign ^d visits 

a strong case for opening up toe interest, Eo* parts of § the country 

to places ol archaeological and • i ri w w; c h reflect the impressive 

ness of the country to which they belong. 

Development programme " 

i ** The Directorate of Tourism has prepared a long-term plan wmcu 

SSKSt*JSt »= d "*£$££? - 

provided for in the public sector : 

(i) construction of rest houses in the Kaghan valley [and Kannstan, 

* and at Chitral, Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Landi Kotal, Ballok, 
Hiran Minar, Skardu, Gilgit, Sylhet, and Kaptai, 

AvV'nrnvision of log cabins in the Kaghan Valley, at Rama in the 
^ ' Gilgit Agency and in the Sunderbans, and huts and boats at 

Satpara Lake, Skardu; 

(iii) development of ICalri Lake Scheme; 

/• \ •mnrovement of Kawai-Naran Road in the Kaghan Valley, and 
construction of a link road between Dokri and Indus Highway 
included in the roads programme; 

au rrirwirnction of 2’ 5 miles of road connecting Bhambore to 
^ Karachi-Thatta road and improvement of 5 miles of road 
from Comilla to Mainamati monuments; and 

(vi) provision of an airstrip and improved accommodation at Mohen- 
•jodaro. 

134. In the private sector, provision is made for , 

(i) construction of two first class modern hotels, at Karachi and 
Rawalpindi; 

(ii) expansion and improvement of existing hotels in principal cities 
V and lull stations in Pakistan; and 

(Hi) provision of adequate transport, including mini-buses, self- 
{ ) driven cars and jeeps at places of tourist interest. 

135. The proposed expenditure on tourism is shown in Table 20. 


Table 20 


Tourism development programme, 1960-61 to 1964-65 

(Million Rupees) 


Public sector Private sector Total 


Hotels 

Rest houses „„ 
Roads 
Transport 
Sporting facilities 
Other facilities 


• *» 

»o> 


P«» 


*• t 


• * • 


( • • 


2*5 

1-7 

1-0 

»»« 

0-1 


108-0 110*5 

1-7 
10 

3-0 3*0 

O’l 




CHAPTER 12 

HOUSING AND SETTLEMENTS 

*FHE housing and settlements programme embraces the planning of 
A physical environment essential for the harmonious development of urban 
and rural communities. In its broad sense it is concerned with iand use, 
transport and utilities, dwelling houses, public buildings, and other ^ocml, 
cultural and economic facilities and conveniences necessaiy ioi t e p 
of a useful and happy community life. 

2 Before Independence the growth of towns was slow. After 11/4/ 
of some nine million displaced persons who entered the country, more ihan a 
million and a half came to Karachi alone and a large proportion of the rest 
squatted in other towns, creating slums and over-crowding. By l^M, 
were some 100,000 villages and 242 towns and cities m the country v l 


urbanization lias been acceieraiea ny me Y 

ment. Living conditions in towns and villages have worsened, as the g ^ 
of population lias rapidly outpaced housing and community services, 
highly deleterious effects on health and social conditions, in niosi .> -v 
water supply, sewerage, drainage, electric supply, internal road netwoi 
communication systems are inadequate. Apart from the problems pie.>t 
by extreme poverty, there is not enough developed land available to ahow 
the people to build even temporary structures on sites where certain basic 
community facilities may be available. The village house, in which some 


V/CflilULiUm V 7 j ^ , 

85 per cent of the people live, is an inferior structure, 
facilities in rural areas are extremely scanty. 


Performance under ihe First Plan 

3. The First Plan allocated Rs, 861 million in the public sector for the 
most essential needs in housing, water supply, drainage and sanitation, and 
other needs of urban and rural communities. The programme was cireciea 
towards town improvement, construction of new refugee colonies and 
completion of those under construction, development of plots and sell, help 
housing. Offices and staff houses required by the.Go vemment were .included 
* in the programme. The rural programme provided mainly for sinking of 
tube-wells and for pilot, projects for rural housing. 


4. Execution of both the urban and rural programmes fell short of 
tareets, with the exception of the construction ol government offices, wuere 
$he°pro visions of the Plan were substantially exceeded. Preliminary studies 
were carried out for the water supply and sewerage requi rements at Dacca and 
Chittagong ; a few colonies for displaced persons were built in West Pakistan ; 
and a sizeable number of displaced families were rehoused in Karachi. 
Generally, however, the policies proposed for the public sector were not 
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observed the programmes were only incidentally followed, and the priorities 
were confused because of uncoordinated implementation by the several depart- 
„ ' ts ' concerned with the programmes. Performance in the private sector, 
on the other hand, was better in quantitative terms, and exceeded the Plan 
target. Some investment in housing was encouraged by long-teim 
credit facilities provided bv the Government directly or through the House 
Building Finance Corporation. Most of the construction was, however, 
luxury housing undertaken by the relatively wealthy, 

5. The housing and physical planning needs of the eommunhy are greaj 
and pressing but the available resources are extremely limited. The Second 
P?an'programme, therefore, is designed to meet the most urgent requ.rements 
and to lay the ground work for the future. The programme consists of tour 
parts (i) basic development ; (ii) housing ; (in) water supply and 
sewerage ; and (iv) construction of new Capital and Government offices. 

6. A number of primary Issues need to be solved effectively -before a 
larae scale programme can be launched with any prospect of success. Th 
homing and sc!dements programme relates to loca communities and local 
bodies. 8 These are as yet relatively under-developed and rely heavily 
on the Dolicies and programmes of the respective Provincial Governments. 
Th- responsibilities for planning, programming, designing and execution 
of mimt&pal^ works are dispersed. Municipalities, improvement trusts and 
development authorities plan and execute various projects directly or through 
the Provincial Public Works Departments, under the general but somewhat 
uncoordinated guidance of Provincial Governments The problem was 
recognized in the First Plan and proposals were made for creating appro¬ 
priate units for housing and settlements. The proposals were not imp s- 
merited but the need for appropriate administrative organization remains 
as strong as ever. It is recommended that housing and settlements 
units be established in the Provincial departments and the Central Ministry 
responsible for public works. The Central unit, which has a nucleus in the 
recently created housing section in the Ministry of Works, should act as a 
coordinating and advisory agency. Tire Provincial units shou d deal with 
font principal subjects : town and regional planning, architectural design, 
utilities, and research. Projects should be executed through the existing 
agencies, with the institutions of Basic Dcmociacies taking over some of these 
responsibilities more effectively. It is recommended that these units should 
be created by regrouping existing facilities and staff, adding only the most 
essential new professional and other personnel, headed by qualified 
town planners and architects. These recommendations will entail some 
additional expenditure, for which the Plan allocates Rs. 1 million to each 
Province and Rs. 800,000 to the Centre. 

7. Much work is required to be done in the collection of basic data and 
assessment of housing conditions and needs throughout the countiy. The 
work should include a housing census, socio-economic analyses of communi¬ 
ties, topographical and other planning surveys. Some outmoded scattered 


legislation affecting housing does exist, but it needs modernization. 
Appropriate laws are needed for town planning, regional planning, housing, 
and land acquisition and control ; these should be framed independently 
for each Province in the light of existing conditions. The housing law should 
lay down minimum space standards for various types of housing in the light 
of the climatic, social and economic conditions. There is an urgent need 
in both Provinces that the various geographical regions evolve their own 
planning standards for residential densities, space, design ot neighbourhood^ 
sub-division of land; construction, sanitary, electrical and fire codes; and 
air and water pollution regulations. 

8. Development of urban areas needs to be properly guided through town 
plans, which are a vital need of all the large cities. It is essential that these 
plans should be prepared, not for limited boundaries as at present, but for toe 
whole of the urban complex and its environs. Ihe Plan allocates Lis. !./ 
million for preparation of plans for selected towns in East and West Pakistan, 
and Rs. 1 million for preparing a plan for Karachi region. 

9. Physical planning work is handicapped by lack of data and appro- 
priate* land use maps. The preparation of provincial land use maps *qr 
the physical planning of various regions can start immediately on the basis 
of the geographical maps prepared by the Survey of Pakistan, some land 
use maps of the Forest department, and the aerial survey conducted some 
years ago. Where no detailed information exists, it should be collected 
by sample or detailed surveys as the case may be. The provincial land use 
maps should show existing land uses, sizes of urban and rural areas, sources 
of water supply and power, location of raw materials, transport networks 
and other planning details. These maps should be supported by detailed 
reports giving economic and social data for various regions. When these 
maps are available, the Government will be in a better position to consider 
which areas ought to grow, where growth should be checked, and how and 
where to disperse industry. Regional studies are essential initially lor 
selected regions in each Province. These studies should provide a much 
clearer picture of the existing conditions of the regions, and permit 
conclusions about possibilities of balanced urban and rural development. 
Once land use maps and regional studies are available, a more comprehensive 
policy for rural development can be adopted. New areas such as those 
developed by irrigation schemes offer opportunities for village planning, 
which should be exploited by associating town planners with the lanci 
development schemes. 

10. There is a marked difference between village patterns and problems 
in the two Provinces, requiring separate approaches and development policies. 
But basic research in building materials, experimental houses and cheap 
and effective sanitation for rural areas should be started promptly, under 
Government leadership. A provision of Rs. 2*5 million is made for the 
initiation of village development programmes in selected areas, principally 
on a self-help basis. The Government’s contribution should be limited to 
technical advice and construction of model houses designed according to 
local conditions and materials. Improvements such as the construction 
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of a separate stable for .animals adjaeent Sat suit- 

long way towards bettering the Jot o 11 pr S ov ided for each rural family. 

E «—■ — 

mC ,t jl. In the country’s housing development a e °dwel!in^are 

of local materials. In West ™ c P 011 crcte. In East Pakistan 

made of mud, and 30 per cent use l r > bamboo 30 per cent bamboo and 

roughly 60 per cent oi the 4'Y ellll !Pu toam stab Su zat ion methods and 
timbetf and 10 per cent brick. Rf se f c !biding construction needs should 
he possibilities of timber and bamboo lor bunm 0 f , iona i an d econo- 
be developed. Very little research ha been done on press on 

mica! housing designs and sta ‘ v, d . A provision of Rs. 4 9 million 
1 4i nd such research is ui gently 9 T hnildins: research stations in each 

Ssvs —- h ™ 

B&^*6g3S5stu s»s£S 

A sum of Rs. 6 million is, i-araduate courses in municipal, water 

purpose. It is recommended that p*> g ^ at tbe existing engineering 
supply and sanitary engineering post-graduate training in the educa- 

coUeges. Provision is made ^uch ^ost ^ aclequat ely organized 

Ki1ST btdldi^ craftsmen suel^ as 
others td painter l It is -ommendecUUat three bud ^ 

pro^ite’teH*“ f or establishing these schools. 


serious. There is scarcity' o ^ n ^ej^and is rising due to population 
costs of dwelling units is liigm auCl , lI V _ na : n „ family patterns. These diffi- 
growth, inflow from rural “ e ^> | f t |e Government and of private 

cultles have to be handL^ ^ J _ 0 f louses by the Goverament should be 
enterprise. Actual constr . nkrilaced persons and the most essential 

limited to nucleus houses tot dcstitut G P overnmeu t should provide 

needs of government ^Yfv mi’ic'e the pace and nature of housing develop- 
tcclmical advice and generaUy gi me t I encouraged to aevclop 

merit by other agencies. Local ] 0°^ - enabled to construct houses 

whiln lower income gioups snonu _ _Hiccnuraired. 


14. The housing programme proposed in the Plan is modest, and is 
composed of direct government construction, semi-public and private 
enterprise. The Government will develop a maximum ot 300,000 plots .or 
housing shelterless displaced persons and other low income groups. Houses 
Will not be built by the Government, except nucleus units tor me 
destitute ; the plots will otherwise be built upon by the people themseives 
under professional guidance. The programme lays first emphasis on settle¬ 
ment of all shelterless refugees during the Plan period, and accoidmHy 
a major share of direct government investment is allocated to uu* 

programme. 

15. It is expected that the House Building Finance Corporation will by 
able to subscribe Rs. 200 million towards the construction °^ 10 l I• i/; >J ,! 
madly for low-income groups. The Corporation should receive! Rs. 120 mil on 
from the Government and raise the balance d Rs. SO million jmoi.gli 
denosits or equity finance. The operations of the Corporation have hitherto- 
been inevitably over-concentrated at Karachi and should in fueme be 

more widely toother areas. There may also be a case foithe Corpoidien 
to build its own housing units and to sell them on an instalment basis. 
A sum of Rs. 160 million is allocated in the Plan to meet the gvowi^ 
needs of improvement trusts and local bodies in West i a las tan. At ICaniclu, 
except for refugee rehabilitation, the Karachi Development Anthong 

a semi-autonomous organ of theCentol Governmenj^is resjraiMiWe .tor 


comprehensive plan for greater Karachi, tor wiucii 

million is included in the public sector programme. KDA is expeded U, 
undertake a housing and land development programme of Rj». 200 mi fhy- 
during the Plan period. The plan allocates Rs. 160 million to met! uic 
essential needs of Dacca Improvement Trust, Chittagong Deyelopmen 
Authority, the proposed Khulna Development Authority and other local 
bodies in East Pakistan. 

16. Insufficient data are availabe on the number of dwellings in the 
country and the percentage that meet minimum standards. With the linn ec 
information that is available, it is not possible to give a precise estimate ti¬ 
the housing shortage in the country though it is known to be very -aigo. 
During the Plan period some 500,000 new urban family units may be formed. 
The direct government programme will only partially meet the needs oi 
the new families, while the efforts ot the local bodies and the puoiic 

itself will help to alleviate the shortage to some extent. The programme 
seeks to meet the most urgent needs, and to lay the foundations lot a 
range housing programme. Rs. .470 million are allocated 
meeting the most urgent needs in the public sector. Housing anci laud 
development activities of the KDA and other bodies are grouped in tne semi- 
public sector, for which an allocation of Rs. 520 million ts provided. Under 
most favourable circumstances the country may have some 300,000 new- 
dwelling units during the Plan period, besides a fair proportion of houses lor 
government employees, and industrial workers, and houses const mixed. 
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. i i Unities Industrial establishments are 

from contributions from local _ t0 be bu ut by themselves, 

expected to provide hou^ib-> . which the Government should be 

or through special housing corpo pn{ . : q exnected to contribute Rs. 20 

ready to support. The 9° v ^}’ n r nor atious while the bulk of the finances 
million for the initiation of such cor poratioi • the pr i V ate sector 

will be raised by industrial* s; Bgenjmo onhousmp m P 950 

during the Plan period is estimated t K West Pakistan and Rs. 185 

sa ri; aasrass»<—> 

and the Central zone at Dacca. 

Water supply and sewerage the igion 

17. In both urban and rural areas theie pj a n provides Rs. 125 million 
of pure drinking water and samtetoon^ fhejl pakistan> a rural 

towards meeting has neec* ^ s * mdar plan should be prepared ior 
water supply plan 1ms b _ I P ^ regards urban needs a provision 
selected areas m West I akUan. > s aild sewerage systems in East 

Rs. 185 million is made foi w '^ c ,. ^ L 0 f Dacca, Chittagong and other 

Pakistan to cover the most lmmet * e J^ vision of Rs . 25 million is intended 

?fcovcr S K towns. FoXS 

the <»st of water supply and 

sewerage needs. 

The new Capitals and government buildings 

18. Plans for the Co“ion will 

extend 'over^et'efaf yerns. Tor the $-**?£* 

during the Plan period, a ^ the new Cap: a 

Ps 20 million are provided to meet in c am y H ouse and other essential 
at Dacca, consisting of a wUl impose 

government buildings. 1 he n« d f °r ° l ® ciaUy j n East Pakistan, wnere 
a substantial burden on " a ‘“ a '* u[t in lh e creation of new administrative 

SSJSST tBpS pro.!*, to; f £SS* “• 

amf phased in the light of available resources. 

^ 8 - mon t0 meet the most 


pressing needs for housing and settlements in the Special and Frontier 
Areas. 


Development expenditure 

20. The programme has been designed on the basis of available and 
potential resources as well as with due regard to the limitations of essentia! 
building materials and professional talent. If fully implemented according to 
the recommended priorities and phasing, the programme should result 
in a perceptible improvement of living conditions. Even so, only a fringe 
of the problem will have been touched. The problem itseli will demand, 
for its reasonably satisfactory solution, much larger programmes and heavier 
expenditures in years to come. The cost ot the development programme 
proposed for the Plan period is Rs. 2,840 million. This is composed of puohc, 
semi-public and private sectors. The public sector programme is estimated 
at Rs. 895 million. The semi-public _ sector programme ot Rs. 810 
million is composed of government aid, local resources and potential 
private resources. In the case of semi-public sector, the Central Government 
and local bodies may provide financial assistance to the amount of Rs. 4^0 
million. The balance of Rs. 390 million will be mobilized through private 
resources. The private sector programme is expected to be about Rs. l,13o 
million. Table 1 gives the details of the proposed development expenditure 
in various sectors. 

Table 1 


Public sector (by executing authorities) 


Basic development programme : 

Essential organization of services ... 

Planning surveys and legislation 
Preparation of town plans 
Regional land use maps, studies and village 
planning ... ... 

Building materials and housing research 
Colleges of architecture and town planning 
Vocational schools for building trades 

Sub-total 

Housing : 

Plots and nucleus houses for shelterless 
displaced persons and general public 

Houses for government servants 
Ancillary projects 


(Million Rupees) 



Central 


East 

West 

Govern- 

Total 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

merit 


1-0 

1 -0 

0-8 

2-8 

1-7 

1-7 

* . . 

3-4 

8-0 

9-0 

1 0 

18-0 

30 

2-5 


5-5 

2-5 

2-4 

« ■ * 

4-9 

3-0 

30 

♦ 1 • 

6-0 

0-6 

0-8 

• ■ ♦ 

1-4 

19-8 

20-4 

CO 

tH 

42-0 

127-0 

113-0 

160-0 

400-0 

25-0 

20-0 

15-0 

60-0 

10-0 

• «« 

• • • 

10-0 


Sub-total 


162-0 


133-0 1750 


470-0 
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public sector (by executing authorities) 


Water supply and sewerage . 

Projects for selected rural areas 

Projects for selected urban areas ... __ 

Sub-total 

jV e w Capitals and government offices . 

New office buildings 

New Capital at Islamabad . 

President-cwm-Governor’s house an 

Capital at Dacca 

Sub-total 

among and settlements schemes of special 
regions 

Total public sector 

Semi-public sector (by location) ^ 

~supply and sewerage project ^ 
Water supply and sewerage projects for Dacca 

development and 'related schemes of 
Schemes of trusts and local bodies in East 
sJ^Tot trusts* and local bodies in West 
Industr^sT workers bousing corporations 
Total semi-public sector 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Central 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

55-0 

25-0 

20-0 

25*0 

• * • 

75-0 

50-0 

80-0 

45*0 


125-0 

200 

• • ■ 

io-o 

« » • 

200-0 

30-0] 

200-0 


»• * 

200 

20-0 

200 

io-o 

220-0 

250-0 


1 1 • 

8-0 

80 

281-8 

208-4 

404-8 

895-0 




__-— 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Total 


• < • 

1100 

1100 

160 0 

ft • * 

... 

160-0 

»»• 

* 4 • 

200 0 

200 0 

1600 

«** 

... 

160 0 

, 6-0 

160-0 

60 

80 

160 0 
20-0 

. " 326-0 

166-0 

318-0 

810*0 


Private sector (by location) 
-pausing activities in urban areas 

Private construction activities in new Capitals 
at Islamabad and Dacca 

Total private sector 


East West 
Pakistan Pakistan 


400-0 


550-0 

(includes 

Karachi) 


Total 

950-0 


185.0 185-0 


400-0 


5500 185-0 1,1350 








PART III 


HUMAN RESOURCES AND WELFARE 
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Introduction 

E CONOMIC growth is dependent on the effective use of the human and 
material resources of the nation. Both require conservation and develop¬ 
ment. The wastage of either is an irretrievable loss ; their wise utilization 
is the key to progress. Of the two fundamental forms of wealth the human 
resources are clearly more important. Societies severely handicapped by 
scarcity of physical assets have reached high levels of welfare through the 
genius and capacities of their people. It is through the efficient application 
of human energy that social capital is created. Human resources differ from 
other forms of wealth in important ways. The time required for training 
people is longer than is needed for physical construction or the production of 
goods and services. It takes longer to prepare an engineer, an industrial 
manager, or an agricultural specialist than it does to dig a canal, build a 
factory, manufacture a machine, or produce an article for the market. Also, 
people are consumers as well as producers ; they are the active agents as well 
ns the object of all development effort. Energy is an attribute of human 
beings who have beliefs and attitudes, who respond to idea^and incentives, 
and whose effort is affected directly by the extent of their sharing in the results 
of their labour. Further, what is of paramount significance, human beings 
may, multiply faster than production and thus the welfare goals of develop¬ 
ment may be nullified. 

2. By every means at its disposal the nation must endeavour to create 
the conditions, opportunities and incentives by which individuals can develop 
their capacities, strive for higher levels of fulfilment, arid participate fully in 
economic and social life. One of the main purposes of the Plan is to accelerate 
development ; this must include programmes which relate to human resources. 
A comprehensive approach to the training and use of human resources lies 
at the heart of planning. At a given moment the available manpower of the 
nation consists of those who are engaged in or are available for the productive 
work of society. The size of this labour force fluctuates in relation to popu¬ 
lation growth, mobility, and changing demographic characteristics ; it is 
.affected by the changing levels and quality of educational attainment, the 
extent and accessibility of work opportunities, and the nature of prevailing 
•incentives for work. It is also influenced by the changing role of women 
and their increasing participation in activities outside the home. 
A programme for human resources and welfare is concerned with population 
factors which determine how far labour is surplus or in short supply, with the 
.characteristics of the educational system, the prevailing levels and standards 
of living, and the timing and pattern of industrial development. 

3. The inter-relationship between many aspects of the development of 
.human resources can be readily demonstrated. When vast numbers of the 
population are under-nourished, ill-clad, illiterate, sick, under-employed 
.ana poor, the energies of the people are necessarily at a low ebb. One 
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CHAPTER 13 

POPULATION 

T HE population of the country is increasing at a rate that presents 
serious problems for economic development and welfare. Although 
demographic statistics are deficient, there is substantial evidence that the 
population has been growing at irregular but generally accelerated rates 
during the half century from 1901 to 1951, and that the rate of growth 
has risen since 1951. In 1951, there were 75*84 million persons in the 
country as a whole. The population of East Pakistan was 42 06 million, 
and that of West Pakistan including Karachi 33*78 million. 

2. Estimates of the population and the labour force will not be reliable 
until the census of 1961 is taken and its data tabulated. In the meantime the 
estimates for the years 1960 to 1965 can be framed only on incomplete evi¬ 
dence and judgements as to the size of the population and the changes A 
birth and death rates that may occur during the next few years. For the pur¬ 
pose of the Plan the rate of growth at the time of the 1951 census is taken as 
1*4 per cent annually. It is further assumed that there was little change in 
birth rates whereas death rates were declining. The annual increment to 
the rate of growth is taken as *02 per cent per year until mid-1955, and as 
?03 per cent annually from that year to mid-1965. Additions were made 
for a small net migration into West Pakistan. The estimates of population 
for 1960 and 1965 on this basis are 88*9 and 96*9 million respectively. When 
the results of the 1961 census of population are available new estimates will 
be possible for the period 1960-1965 and succeeding years, and these can be 
applied in the ensuing development programmes. 

3. Similar difficulties are found in estimating the numbers and 
proportions of the population who are either employed or seeking employment. 
In a society which is undergoing economic and social changes, an increasing 
proportion of the population participates in the labour force. However, 
the five-year period is so short and the limitations of the data so great that 
it is not reasonable to assume any change in labour force participation. In 
a society where nine-tenths of the population is rural and the agricultural 
labour force is three-quarters of the total*, and where most of the people 
are engaged in economic activities at subsistence levels, it is difficult to use 
the concepts of the labour force which have been developed in industrial 
societies. 

4. It is assumed that the rate of labour force participation for the 
Plan period remains at the levels of 1955-56. The ratios used are based on 
the manpower survey of 1955-56 ; these are 31*8 per cent for Pakistan, 
31*6 per cent for East Pakistan and 32*0 per cent for West Pakistan. The 
changes in the age structure of the population and in the rate of development 


*1951 Census data. 
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' . he „ ext five years will not significantly alter the assumed rate o 

JSpatn The fi estiLtes are as shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Population and labour force, 1960 and 196. 

(Millions) 



East 

Pakistan 

west 

Pakistan 

Population 

49-2 

39-7 

i960 

53-7 

43-2 

1965 

4-5 

3*5 

Net increase 



Labour force 

15*6 

12-7 

I960 

17'0 

13-8 

1965 

Net increase ■•• '_ 

1-4 

IT 


Total 


88*9 

96*9 

8-0 

28*3 

30-8 

2*5 


uivivw-’ __ -— 

5 As compared with advanced 0 *nife rap^ta “cyf low levels 

SWS*- 
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remain at tlieir present levels. The implementation of development plans 
especially the extension of health facilities and coordinated attacks on disease, 
will produce substantial reduction in death rates. If birth rates decline only 
slowly while death rates fall continuously and rather sharply the growth of 
population will be rapid and continuous. 

7. Recent population estimates of the United Nations provide the 
'■ basis for illustrative computations of growth under hypothetical conditions. 

Such estimates indicate the critical nature of the country’s population prob¬ 
lem. If birth rates remain at their present levels while death rates decline 
markedly the total population may increase from 76 million in 1951 to as 
much as 170 million in 1981. It is not inevitable, however, that population 
should increase at these high rates. Actual rates of growth will be the balance 
of the interrelated changes in birth and death rates. These in turn will 
reflect the balance of the measurable and the intangible forces that stimulate 
or retard growth. Major determinants of the rate of growth include 
Increases in food production, expansion of industrial employment, improvement 
in health, advances in education, and new aspirations among the people. The 
Plan provides for rapid social and economic development and educational 
advance. The Government has also recognized the urgent necessity of less 
rapid population growth, and has launched a programme for family plann¬ 
ing. Actual progress in family limitation is bound to be slow, however, lor 
deeply held attitudes and values must first be changed il a smaller family with 
few children is to replace the family with many children as an ideal. Under 
these circumstances the effort to develop the small family pattern will have to 
be intensive and sustained. If such an effort is made, it is possible that the 
level of fertility in 1981 will be appreciably lower than at present. However, 
even with concurrent and rapid decline in fertility and mortality, which 
would imply continuation of the current rate of growth, the population will 
probably reach 150 million by 1981. 

Migration and urbanization 

8. The migration into and out of Pakistan is not now large in relation 
to the size of the population. The movement of population from rural to 
urban areas within the country was greatly accelerated during the Second 
World War, and has after Independence continued unabated. According 
to the 1951 census (which defined urban areas as communities of 5,000 persons 
or more) only 10 4 per cent of the population were urban dwellers. There 
was great disparity between the two Provinces ; in East Pakistan town 
dwellers numbered only 4*4 per cent as compared with 17*8 per cent, in 
West Pakistan. 

9. Many who leave subsistence farming in rural areas are lured by better 
opportunities for work which they think exist in the cities. But the urban 
areas cannot provide jobs for all the new comers, most of whom lack training, 
skill, and experience in industrial work, and who possess little information 
about job opportunities.. Only a small proportion of them finds stable 
employment in industry, whereas the larger proportion is absorbed in petty 
trade and street selling, porterage, domestic service, odd jobs in construction 
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contraception. Widespread family planning will come only when people 
realize that rising standards of living are possible for them and their children. 

12. A gradual decrease in the^rate^ofpopulation growth, with the 
consequent lightening of the burden on family earnings and a shrinkage m 
the amount of unemployment, will have an encouraging effect on the rate 
of industxialization. An over-plentiful supply of cheap labour leads to its 
wasteful utilization by employers, high turnover, and an apathetic response 
to factory discipline and acquisition of productive skills. Labour oiganiza- 
tions make little headway when every separation finds quick and easy replace¬ 
ment from the over-flowing labour pool. 


Population statistics and analysis 

13. It will be necessary, during the Plan period, to take effective steps 
to overcome the present limitations of population data, vital statistics, and 
demographic analysis. Development of data-col^ 

for to provide current estimates of the size and distribution of the population 
and its rates of growth. The forthcoming census will provide a picture of 
the situation in 1961. It is important that there should be continuing surveys 
of the current size and characteristics of the population and the levels 

of birth and death rates. 
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CHAPTER 14 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

U PON education falls the supreme task of preserving the national ideals and 
building up the national character on strong foundations of faith, unity 
and discipline, without which no nation can aspire to greatness. The essen¬ 
tial goals must be to provide an informed leadership, a responsible citizenry, 
and trained manpower. It is through the advancement of education alone 
that these goals can be achieved. No uneducated community has progres¬ 
sed far in the modern world, and no educated community with initiative and 
leadership has remained backward. An illiterate society clings to customs, 
traditions, and outmoded practices it resists the forces of change which 
stimulate the acquisition of new knowledge and new skills. Training ot 
human beings in all fields of endeavour is essential if a breakthrough is to be x 
effected from a state of chronic backwardness, and the country is to move 
rapidly forward towards the attainment ot the desired social and economic 

goals. 

2. Educational advancement is a complicated process. To ex pan a 
output at one level, expansion must take place at other levels. Primary, 
secondary, technical, vocational, and university education constitute a pyra¬ 
mid * the different levels must expand in step with one another. But a poor 
country lacks the resources to support the cost ot simultaneous and equalized 
development at all points. A strict order of priorities among different 
branches of education is therefore necessary. From this standpoint, univcisa 
literacy is the most important goal to be pursued : how soon it can be reached 
is essentially a matter of resources. In the short run, there are practical 
urgencies which demand attention. Unquestionably, the hist emphasis must 
be on skills which are vital for development. High priority has, therefore, 
to be assigned to technical and vocational education, and to specialized 
training in the most essential specific activities. 

3 The quality and content of various types of education is of great 
importance. Choices are difficult to make : should the programme aim at 
higher quality, involving more time and expenditure, or be satisfied initially 
with a more limited content, imparted more speedily, and at less cost/ It 
the compelling consideration is speed, then preference must be given to num¬ 
bers rather than to intensive development of depth and quality. These 
choices will be made differently for cl i lie rent levels of education ancl foi dif¬ 
ferent purposes. In the case of lower levels, such as primary and fundamental 
education, the emphasis must be on numbers and speed, while ensuring 
certain minimum standards. The higher the level and the more specialized 
the educational field, the greater must be the emphasis on quality. 

Educational development during the First Plan period 

4. The First Plan, in its recommendations on the reorganization of the 
education system, laid stress on two points : first, to make up the qualitative 
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the First Plan period is summarized m Table i below. 


Tartu 1 


Educational development in 

First Plan period 

_ _ 


1954-55 

1959-60 

primary education 

41,500 

44,200 

Schools 

Enrolment 

4,266,000 

4,706,000 

Secondary education 

5,475 

6,000 

Schools 

Enrolment ••• < **• 

869,000 

♦ • • 

1,099,000 

Teacher training 

97 

75 

Primary teacher training institutes 

21 

23 

Teacher training colleges 

7,400 

7,400 

Annual output (primary teachers) . 

Annual output (secondary teachers) 

1,300 

1,800 

Engineering education 

7 

8 

Tech uical institutes 

191 

500 

Annual output (diplomas) 

’’’ 4 

4 

Engineering colleges 

Annual output (degrees) 

’’’ 274 

400 

Medical education* 

6 

9 

Colleges 

350 

450 

Annual output ... 

14 

18 

Nurses training centres 

152 

200 

Annual output 


— ----- 


*For details see Chapter 15. 
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Table 1— contd. 


1954-55 1959-60 


Agricultural education* 
Agricultural colleges 
Annual output... 
Animal husbandry colleges 
Annual output 
Forestry college 
Annual output 


4 

4 

120 

150 

2 

2 

32 

64 

1 

1 

9 

3 


Legal education 
Colleges 

Annual output 

Non-professional colleges 
Colleges ... 
Enrolment 


8 14 

710 800 


145 ■ 209 

65,866 110,166 


Universities 

Universities 

Enrolment (non-professional) 


6 

3,900 


6 

7,400 


*For details see Chapter 7. 

•Commission on National Education 

r The Commission on National Education, appointed by the Govern- 

ErSfewsras ’a ifs-jsatsr.^ 

essential for the development of a progressive and P^P el ^' S ; leve t 
The educational system in the country, specifically at the university level* 
should pursue quality as an essential objective, and its end-products in t & 
"ience should be comparable in competence and actHevemenl with those 
trained in advanced educational systems of the world. S i - , , 

"cal education should receive particular aUention and post-gmd ate 
courses should be introduced as an essential element °fl^ ‘e c h,iia<d 
education. Among the recommedations made by the Commission, 
following may be mentioned : 

til Compulsory schooling for the age-group 6—11 should be 
(} provided within a period of 10 years, and within another five 
years for the age-group 11—14. 
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at) Encouragement should be given to the development of secondary 
schools of the resident^ type^ should provide a 

(in) The curriculum at the> seco a y g elective subjects in 

(V) The course of st «<>y'° b r ‘extended'fro^twrto'three yearfl 
fn d en C gShlg e coUeges the duration of the degree course should 

(v/) TechnicaHnstitutes should 

(WO A scholarships being awarded 

education and at the coheg « ^ channel able students into 

those ^ nved f r trained personnel is gr = 

<*> 

(ix) Che future expansion of education, facilities provided for girls 
should be made adequate. 

The nrincinal recommendations of the Commission have been included 
in thl S Jm“d PlanSin the limits of availabie resources. 

Programme for the Second Plan 

«. Tta n- r r « ? XVGtSU! SXStStSGS 

100 million to be suoscubed I v 1 1 nt pla ’ tes an increase in recurring 
in the public sector In ^dmon t com p od The total 

made in the Plan for tra.mng “ m g. ™«e, ^ in the 

ii/vi'ctna <ind sett ements, and social seivice , me 

respective 'sector programmes, and are summarized in Table 5. 
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7. Local communities through the institutions of Basic Democracies 
-should participate more actively in the development of education, particularly 
t>y providing land, buildings and other basic needs of educational institutions. 
The Plan estimates that in West Pakistan buildings for educational institu¬ 
tions costing at least Rs. 60 million will be provided in this manner and that 
in East Pakistan the contribution will be Rs. 40 million. In the backward 
localities, community enterprise will be assisted by the Government in tie 
construction of buildings and in the provision of equipment. The Plan 
provides Rs. 24 million for such areas in West Pakistan and Rs. 30 million 

in East Pakistan. 

8 The private sector has in the past played an important role in the 
advancement of education. Most of the existing primary and secondary 
schools and some of the colleges were established through private effort. 
In earlier years many of the private schools and colleges maintained a good 
standard, ' and competed with government institutions in quality and effi¬ 
ciency The very success they achieved, however, led to an unhealthy 
rivalry’ particularly in the rural areas, and produced a large number of mush¬ 
room* institutions incapable of maintaining high standards of instruction. 
Nevertheless, if the educational needs of the country are to be properly met, 
increasing reliance will have to be placed on private effort rather than on 
government resources to provide the necessary institutional facilities. 
Private contribution towards the development cost of the improvement ol 
existing and the establishment of new educational institutions is expected to 
amount to Rs. 100 million. This is a modest expectation, and may well 
be exceeded as the economic condition of the people improves with the 
impementation of the Plan. The scale of private effort included in the 
Plan is shown in Table 4 at the end of this chapter. 

Primary education 

9 The First Plan contemplated 4,000 new primary schools in West 
Pakistan to be added to the 15,500 that were operating in 1955. In East 
Pakistan, where the 26,000 primary schools were adequate in number, 
6 000 of*them were to be improved. During the Plan period 2,400 primary 
schools were opened in West Pakistan, while apart from some improvement 
in teachers’ salaries little was done in East Pakistan. It was anticipated 
that during the Plan period enrolment in primary schools would increase by 
about one million. The actual increase was only 440,000. 

10. The objective of the Second Pla n is to raise the proportion of children 
in the 6-11 age group who are actual attending school from the present 
figure of 42-3 per cent to 60 per cent b ; .1965. In West Pakistan, the 18,000 
existing primary schools are inadeqaute to serve the needs of a large popula¬ 
tion spread over a wide area, and the Plan, therefore, provides for the opening 
of 15,200 new primary schools. In East Pakistan, where the present number 
of schools (26,300) is sufficient but their average quality poor, 13,300 primary 
schools will be provided with better buildings and equipment, regular supp¬ 
lies, and more qualified teachers. These cfloits are expected to meiease 
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schools will be developed by up-grading primary and middle schools. Of the 
1,600 senior high schools, 1,200 will be provided with qualified teachers, 
adequate buildings, and better laboratories and equipment. Craft courses 
will be introduced in 100 junior high schools, agriculture in 50 senior high 
schools, and home economics in a number of girls’ high schools. Because it 
has a larger area and a smaller number of schools (2,900), West Pakistan will 
be provided with additional facilities. During the Plan period, 160 high 
schools will be opened, 103 middle schools up-graded to..high schools, and 
600 primary schools raised to middle schools. Two hundred of the 1,900 
existing middle schools will bq provided with additional accommodation and 
equipment. Government high school^ will be improved by adding 800 
qualified teachers, 650 class-rooms and 70 art rooms. Seventy science 
laboratories will be fitted with modem equipment. Courses in industrial 
arts, commerce and agriculture will be introduced in 250 middle schools 
and 45 high schools. 

\ 

15. Although the general effort will be to bring a large number of the 
secondary schools up to a reasonable standard, the need to develop leaders 
and to provide special opportunities for the abler students demands that 
efforts be made to develop in each district a small number of schools staffed 
with particularly competent teachers and offering diversified programmes. 
At these institutions hostels will be constructed so that the benefits of this 
type of education can be enjoyed by the more talented students from rural 
areas. The Plan also envisages the establishment of two well-staffed, fully- 
equipped schools, one in each Province, on the pattern of the best residential 
schools in other countries. They will offer an educational programme of the 
highest standard and will also concentrate on character development and 
leadership training through an active and well-disciplined corporate life. 
A new pre-cadet school will be set up in each Province. 

16. The programme for secondary education proposed in the Plan will 
increase the enrolment at this level by 430.000 students, raising the percentage 
of the age group attending school from 12 in 1960 to 16 in 1965. The 200,000 
additional pupils in East Pakistan will raise the percentage attending secondary 
schools from 9 to nearly 12, while the 230,000 new students in West Pakistan 
will raise the corresponding percentage from 17 to 20. 

Teacher education 

17. The role of the teacher is a pivotal one in raising the standards of 
education at all levels. Assuming even the finest facilities, the quality of 
education cannot rise above the competence, enthusiasm, imagination and 
dedication of the men and women who are responsible for the instructional 
programme. If educational institutions are to be improved appreciably, 
young people of real ability must be recruited to the teaching profession ; 
they must be trained well and realistically in the techniques of imparting 
knowledge and* skills to young minds ; and their own knowledge and methods 
must be periodically refreshed and brought up to date. A special effort 
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centres for the training of commercial teachers will be established in East 
and West Pakistan, in West Pakistan, home economics teachers will he 
trained in the Colleges *of Home Economics at Lahore'and Karachi. Since 
no facilities for the teaching of home economics exist in East Pakistan, a 
college ol home economics will be established at Dacca. Physical education 
teachers will continue to be trained in the colleges at Lahore and Dacca which 
Will be provided with suitable accommodation and equipment to meet the 
expanding demand. 

21. Th e nee d for basic research in e ducationJs particularly urgent. The 
problems winch require study are numerous. They include critical obser¬ 
vation and analysis of the learning process; coni robed exprimentation in 
educational methods; study of sequential relationship between primary, 
secondary and higher educational stages; research in methods of measuring 
results within the educational process; and study of careers and perfounance 
in relation to educa tonal attainment. Research is also called for in educa¬ 
tional theory and psychology, child psychology and growth, Curricular 
development, tests of aptitudes and intelligence, quality and content of text 
books, and in such practical fields as educational administration and the 
economics of education. The Plan proposes to accomplish these tasks by 
strengthening the departments of education at the universities of Sind, 
Peshawar, and Rajshahi, and through the establishment of institutes of 
education at the universities of Dacca and the Punjab. In addition, the staff 
and facilities of the Bureau of Education will be expanded and an institute 
of education research set: up by the Government. 

22. Teachers, by the nature of their profession, deal with a body of 
knowledge and skills that is constancy expanding and changing. Jt is 
imperative that their understanding of their subjects and of the best techniques 
for teaching them be constantly refreshed. The Plan makes provision for 
the in-service training of educational administrators, inspectors, headmasters 
and specialized teachers through the education extension centres now 7 being 
developed at Dacca and Lahore. Other in-service programmes will be operated 
through the teacher training colleges and selected primary training institutes. 

23. It is estimated that in East Pakistan the annual product on of 
primary school teachers will increase from the present rate of 2,400 to 5,000 
in 1965, and that during the same period the out-put of secondary school 
teachers will rise from 400 annually to 1,100. In West Pakistan the number 
of primary teachers trained each year will increase from 5,000 to 7 000 in 
1965, while the number of secondary teachers trained annually will rise from 
1,400 to 2,000. Approximately 55,000 primary teachers and 12,000 secondary 
school teachers will be trained during the Plan period. This represents 
about 80 per cent of the primary and secondary teachers that will be needed. 

Technical education 

24. With the mar ke d expansion of development activ ity in recent years, 
th ere has been an increasing demancTTor sci entists , engine ers and te chn icians 
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ceramics and petroleum engineering, which hold particular promise for acce¬ 
lerating economic development. Through the consolidation of existing 
engineering programmes and through the development of the tv/o technical 
universities, k is anticipated that the annual out-put of engineers wn! be 
increased from the present rate of 400 to more than 700 annually by 1965. 

27, At the supervisory level, the number of different technologies 
in which training is being offered at present is very limited and must be 
expanded. Diploma and certificate courses will be introduced in such fields 
as electrical installations, gas technology, paper technology, boat building 
and small craft design, navigation, printing trades technology., architec¬ 
tural draftsmanship, instrument making and repair and building trades, 
including masonry and brickwork, slating, tiling and concrete construction. 
To provide for these technologies and to step up the production of 
technicians and technical supervisors the existing polytechnics are to be 
expanded. The technical institutes at Lahore and Hyderabad will be up¬ 
graded to the polytechnic level and two new polytechnics established in East 
Pakistan at Chittagong and Rajshahi. The institutes in West Pakistan at 
Sialkot, Bahawalpur, Peshawar, Khairpur and Rasul, and the government 
technical schools in East. Pakistan at Sylhet, Pabna, Rogra, Rangpur and 
Barisal will be strengthened. Improvement is also planned for the existing 
monotechnic institutes of textile technology and leather technology in East 
Pakistan, while new monotechnics will be established in East Pakistan for 
silk technology and in Karachi for graphic arts and for industrial design. 
Further improvements will be effected in East Pakistan by transferring 
the non-government technical schools at Mymensingh, Comilla, Khulna and 
Faridpurto government control, and the establishment of four additional 
technical schools and three new technical high schools. 


Industrial training 

28. Much of the training of artisans and craft men s the responsibility 
of private concerns; the best training for skilled personnel who do not. 
require professional education is provided under supervision on the job. The 
First Plan proposed a scheme for promoting, regulating, and standardizing 
industrial apprenticeship on a national basis. One national directorate 
at Karachi and two regional directorates at Lahore and Dacca were set up on 
modest scale. During the Plan period the strengthening of apprenticeship 
training will be undertaken by the proposed national training board. 
The productivity of skilled labour in the country remains low. The 
proposals made in the First Plan to tackle this problem were not implemented. 
The Second Plan provides for re-organizing and expanding the five existing 
technical training centres, and for opening four new ones at Chittagong, 
Khulna, Rajshahi, and Multan. It is expected that this programme will 
raise the output of the training centres from 1,250 in 1960 to 4,190 in 1965. 
The polytechnics, monotechnics, and technical institutes also offer 
-courses for the training of artisans and craftsmen. There are a series of 
-artisan and trade schools of varying grades and types, offering courses in 
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strengthened by providing them with additional laboratories for science 
instruction, libraries and books, equipment, study rooms for teachers, and 
additional staff. In West Pakistan, similar improvements will be effected 
both in government and non-government 


colleges. 


32. To develop a high standard of instruction and to encourage and 
facilitate research at the universities, the Plan envisages the construction of 
libraries, laboratories, study rooms for teachers, and other essential build¬ 
ings at the universities. The University of Dacca will start moving to a more 
..appropriate site during the Plan period and provision has been made for 
this shift. The affiliating and examining functions of the universities will be 
-curtailed both through the consolidation of colleges and through the estab¬ 
lishment of new universities. The Government College, Chittagong will 
be developed into a university, and another university will be set up in West 
Pakistan. These will be general universities and will be in addition to the 
four technical universities to be set up for higher agriculture and engineering 
studies. The Institute of Public and Business Administration in Karachi 
will be expanded so that it can better serve the needs of the entire country 
until similar institutes can be established in the Provinces. An institute of 
modern languages will be set up to undertake teaching and research in 
important modem languages. 


University research 

33. Research is an essential function of the universities. At the higher 
educational level, research is as important as teaching. It vitalizes the ins¬ 
truction process and stimulates teaching staffs to keep abreast of technical 
advances in their fields. The universities have a special duty in the develop¬ 
ment of fundamental research in scientific fields which are basic to the 
-country’s progress and welfare, and in the thorough training of qualified 
research workers. Full-time research professorships in fields _ of _ key 
importance will be established in the principal universities and technical insti¬ 
tutions. Effectively planned university research programmes should be 
subject to some degree of coordination in relation to the programmes and 
activities of other agencies. The broad research requirements of the country, 
and necessary improvements in research organization, are considered more 
specifically elsewhere in the Plan. 

“Scholarships 

34. The nation must be assured that students with exceptional talent 
are identified at an early age and receive the training necessary for them to 
make the maximum contribution to the country’s development. It is 
imperative that those with exceptional talent should not be denied opportuni¬ 
ties for further education because of their inability to pay for it. The Plan 
provides, therefore, for a comprehensive system of scholarships to be awarded 
on the basis of merit from Class VIII onward. The estimated cost of this 
programme during the Plan period is Rs. 46*5 million. It is expected that 
similar scholarships will be made available by local authorities for Classes 
VI through VIII until this stage is made free and compulsory. 
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Prosaolion oI ari, culture and sports 

37. As literary, artistic, and cultural activities did not receive adequate 
financial support in the past and therefore languished, the Plan proposes to 
promote and accelerate these activities by making liberal financial provisions 
for them. In East Pakistan, the programme includes an institute of fine 
arts, a museum, two public libraries at Chittagong and Khulna, and a number 
of mobile lending libraries. In addition, the activities of the existing Govern¬ 
ment Institute of Art and the Central Public Library at Dacca will be expanded. 
In West Pakistan, the Plan provides for the establishment of libraries, 
museums, including science museums, and three cultural centres, in ado it ion 
to the existing centre at Shall Abdul Latifabadr 

38. Since Independence seme important excavations have _ been made 
In Pakistan revealing relics of ancient cultures and thus providing^ valuable 
historical links which might otherwise have been lost. In view ol the cul¬ 
tural importance of archaeological finds and the educational value of 
museums, the Plan proposes to expand the programmes of the Central Govern¬ 
ment Directorate of Archaeology and Museums. Similarly, because of 
the great educational effectiveness of libraries, the Plan envisages the expan¬ 
sion of the activities of the Central Government Directorate of Archives 
and Libraries. Assistance will be provided to artists and writers, and 
literary and artistic works subsidized, to provide an incentive to the advance¬ 
ment of art and literature. Stimulus for the cultivation of arts and litera¬ 
ture should ccme from the private sector. Endowments; to support museums, 
galleries, art centres, exhibition halls and libraries should be established. 
Particularly in urban areas, organizations supported by private philanthropy 
can undertake a wide range of activities in this direction. As an effective 
Incentive for private effort in this sphere, it is proposed that the existing exemp¬ 
tions from taxation for funds assigned to approved educational and artistic 
purposes and institutions should be further liberalized. It is necessary to 
establish a national hook trust for undertaking the large scale publication 
of books needed for the scholar as well as the general reader. Import of 
books should be freed from restrictions, although a check on the import ot 
cheap trashy publications should be exercised. To help in raising the standard 
of sports, which is mainly a field for private effort, the Plan recommends 
the provision of better playing conditions and coaching facilities, and tor 
the construction of sports stadia. 

Military training and scouting 

39. The value of military training as a means ot developing leader¬ 
ship, character and a sense of devotion to a cause is universally recognized. 
During the Plan period a national cadet corps will be established with an 
Initial strength of 20,000 cadets, and will be gradually expanded. I he corps 
will have separate wings for the Army, Navy and Air Force and each wing 
will be divided into three divisions, namely a senior division, a junior division 
and a girls’ division. The existing Junior Cadet Corps and the University 
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rvr > A rc Tr-nnino Corns will be absorbed into the Army wing. Provision i* 
aho madVin the Plan to support other character-building activities such as 
the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements. 

Education of handicapped children 

The education of handicapped children can best be undertaken 
bv the medical and educational services of private social welfare agencies. 
TW pinn provides funds under the social service programme for the de\ el- 
onment of institutions for the deaf and dumb, for the blind, and for meo- 
milv retarded children. The rehabilitation of handicapped children through 
various 1 services and 6 sheltered "kshops is also proposed under the social 

service programme. 


Adult education 
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42. . Th - P a " : Jniie task of national deveiopment. Support and 
a! rt of the people will be best mobilized if they are thoroughly informed 

enthusiasm of t ™>ssibilities: what needs to be done and what the Plan 
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ihe m'dia of field publicitv, radio, film and the press, the Gen re and lh? 
Provinces should launch concerted drives to inform the people about the 
<=rvvnr>'>rwl reemiremuhs of national development m general and of the Plan 
^ particular.’ A provision of Rs. 20-1 million for development expendituio 
q publicity services is made in tne Plan. 
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Table 2 


First and Second Plan allocations to education and training 
(including both development and recurring expenditure ) 


IPrimary 
Secondary 
Teacher training 
Technical 

-Colleges ... ... ... ... ‘ ••• 

“'Universities ... ... 

Social and cultural, scientific and industrial research, tech 
training centres, scholarships and other schemes 

Total 


(Million 

Rupees) 

First 

Second 

Plait 

Plan 

105 

328 

155 

290 

38 

50 

50 

182 

68 

55 

87 

135 

77 

283 

580 

~ 1,323 (a) 


(a) This does not include proposed expenditure of Rs. 75 million on publicity services. 

Table 3 


Proposed public expenditure on education and training 

authorities , 1960-61 to 1964-65 


by executing 
(Million Rupees') 



Development expenditure 

lucres 

sed recurring exp* 

mditure 


East 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

Centre 

Total 

da st 
Pakis¬ 
tan 

West 

Pakis¬ 

tan 

Centre 

Total 

'Primary education ... 

70-0 

78-0 

6-0 

154-0 

61 -2 

108-0 

4-6 

173-8 

.‘Secondary education 

78-7 

96-4 

10*3 

185‘4 

68*5 

32-6 

3-7 

104*8 

Teacher education 

16-6 

17-4 

•03 

34-0 

5*6 

9-5 

*5 

1 :3-6 

Technical education 
(including engi¬ 

neering) 

61‘7 

60*2 

7-2 

129 1 

23-7 

25-6 

3-3 

52*6 

Colleges 

22-0 

17 0 

4-0 

430 

8 ’ 9 

2-5 

1-0 

1 • 4 

Universities 

62-7 

47'5 

M-5 

124-7 

4-7 

5-5 

*3 

ID-7 

Internal scholarships 

15-0 

15-0 

16-5 

46-5 


... 


— 

‘Foreign training ... 

30 

3-2 

7-8 

14-0 


... 

... 

* • • 

National cadet corps 
and national 

service 

1-4 

1-4 

30 

5-8 

n-5 

11-5 

6 ■ 8 

29 8 

■Social and cultural 
activities 

12-0 

5-4 

15-9 

33-3 

1-5 

4-1 

10-8 

16-4 
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Devel opraent exp end it ur e 


Increased recurring expenditure 


l.'tT. SSL- Cent. Tou. pg- >>5‘ Centre To*, 


Pakis- Pakis 
tan tan 


Other schemes oi the 
Ministry of Educa- 
. lion 

Expansion or the 
Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion 

Direction and inspec¬ 
tion 

Special Areas _ and 
Frontier Regions 

Scientific and^ indus¬ 
trial research 

Technical training 
centre and appren- 
ticeship training ... y 


7 0 


7 0 


7*5 


i'i 


1 • 2 8-7 

65*0 65*0 

1-7 19*8 


... 


11*0 

11*0 


»■*« 

] *0 

1*0 

4*0 

8*1 

•4 

12*5 


4*2 

3*1 

7*2 


2*0 1*7 


1 “0 


4*7 


Total 


.TJTs 357'3 160J 8 70 ' 3 

5-0 5'0 ,0*1 313 t 

Publicity schemes ...____- 

-rand total 


191*6 

5*0 


11.3*3 

10*0 


47 7 452*6 

"40tT 55 0 


”357*9 "362*3 170*2 890*4 196-6 


223*3 87-7 507*6 


Table 4 

xfiSU" **"“■ 


--- 

East 

Sector 

Pakistan 

*-* --~ 

17*0 

Secondary education 

1*0 

Colleges 

1*0 

Universities 

1*0 

c;. o 

Social and cultural activities ^ 

Industrial and commercial training - 

c y 

n q «Q 


West Centre 

Pakistan 


27*0 

5*0 

5*0 

2*5 

13*1 


52-6 


3*0 

4*0 

4*0 

1*0 

6*5 


13*5 


47*0 
10*0 
10*0 
4* 
28* 

100 -o 


U: ^ 




Table 5 


Proposed public development expenditure on training and research under 
sectors other than education and training , 1960-6! to 1964-65 


(Million Rupees) 


Sector 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

.Agriculture : 

Field crops 

23-0 

41-0 

.■ *. 

64*0 

Fisheries 

2-0 

G-4 

6*3 

8*7 

Animal husbandry 

6-1 

2*4 

111 

19*6 

Forestry 

3-3 

3*4 

15*3 

22-0 

Research under Jute and Cotton 

Committees and Council of Agri- 

cultural Research 


V, * 

9-0 

9*0 

Village AID ... 

14-2 

101 

21-0 

45-3 

Water and power (including atomic 

energy) 

15-4 

4*0 

48*0 

6/ *4 

Industries (including fuels and mine- 

rals) 

12-0 

11*5 

1*7 

25 * 2 

Transport 

4-0 


2-0 

6*0 

Housing and settlements 

6*1 

6*2 

... 

12-3 

Health 

31-6 

20 -1 

45*2 

96*9 

Social service 

1-7 

0*1 

1*0 

2*8 

Total 

119*4 

99*2 

160*6 

379*2 






CHAPTER 15 


HEALTH 


D ISEASE and injury today take a severe toll of life, and result in costly 
losses of labour, time and efficiency. They lower the vitality and 
weaken the fibre of human beings. Adequate medical and heallh services are 
essential; they contribute richly towards conserving and developing the energy 
of the people for nation-building tasks. In the field of public health, i 
country has a long way to go before the final objectives are even approached. 
But realism does not permit unduly ambitious plans to be entertained. The 
greatest single restraining factor is the considerable gap that still exists in 
the availability of appropriately qualified medical and para-medical man¬ 
power, which is essential for manning the health services effectively. This 
is especially so with regard to teachers and instructors of various grades. 
Lack of an adequate administrative system both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces, and inadequate terms and conditions of service, which fail to 
attract medical personnel of appropriate calibre, are other problems which 
need solution. 

2. Standards of health in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent in former 
days were inevitably low. Inadequate nutrition, insanitary conditions, 
insufficient medical facilities, ail contributed to the prevalence of ill-health, 
epidemics, and a high rate of mortality. Traditionally, disease was attributed 
to destiny, and even the educated classes were resigned in a state of helpless¬ 
ness to the conditions which existed. The resources of the country were 
small, and ill-health generally was considered beyond remedy. Death rates 
were about double, and infant mortality rates were about five times, those 
of developed countries. Medical facilities were grossly inadequate in relation 
to the population, and the resources that could be devoted to health were 
negligible. 

3. The First Plan proposed anti-malaria and BCG vaccination pro¬ 
grammes ; increase in the number of urban and rural dispensaries ; increase 
in the number of hospital beds for the treatment of general and specific 
diseases ; provision of water supply and drainage ; reorganization of depart¬ 
ments of health-education and vital statistics ; and facilities for the care of 
mothers and children. Only about 40 per cent of the total allocation for health 
measures was utilized. Nevertheless, it is to the credit of the health organiza¬ 
tions that immediate dangers were kept reasonably under control, and a fair 
measure of progress was achieved. The number of medical colleges rose 
from six in 1955 to nine in 1959, against the target, of eight by I960. The 
number of nurses training institutes increased from 14 in 1955 to 18 in 1959, 
against the target of 16. The number of nurses increased from 1,414 in 1955 
to 2,000 in 1959, against the target of 2,400. The number of government 
and registered doctors increased from 6,000 in 1955 to 9,200 in 1959, against 
the target of 9,000. The number of hospital beds increased from 23,000 
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Major objectives of the Plan 

6. It is reasonable to hope that the development programme proposed 
in the Plan will raise the standard of living and establish higher 
levels of sanitation, nutrition, housing, education, and health knowledge • 
and with these improvements will come better health. But improved health 
should be more than a by-product of the development plan. It is so vital 
to the country’s welfare that there must be a strong and vigorous programme 
directed to this end. Because resources and technical personnel are limited, 
preventive measures should have the first .priority. The Plan therefore assigns 
approximately 60 per cent of the allocation in the health sector to preven¬ 
tive services, which should raise health standards at relatively low cost. Mala¬ 
ria and small-pox eradication, tuberculosis control, maternity and child wel¬ 
fare, and health education fall in this category. By comparison, curative 
measures require much larger resources. They meet, however, an essential 
need, and though priority must inevitably go to prevention, it is necessary 
on the curative side to complete the schemes now under way,, to maintain 
and improve services and facilities which are in danger of deterioration, and 
to fill urgent needs in fields previously neglected. About 40 per cent ol the 
Plan allocation for health is earmarked for the curative services. 


n 

/, 


.. Curative and preventive services depend on availability ot trained 
personnel. The policy will be to train the necessary numbers as fast as 
possible, establishing new training institutions and improving existing ones 
to meet the deficiencies. Post-graduate medical institutions will be required 
t.o offer specialist courses and award post-graduate degrees or diplomas ol a 
high standard. Medical research, at present almost completely neglected, 
will be stimulated and the necessary facilities provided. Research will also 
be conducted to determine the value of indigenous herbs or pharmacoepeal 
preparations in use by the unahi and ayurvedic systems. 


8. A Medical Reforms Commission was set up by the Government 
in 1960 to suggest improvements in the administration of health and medical 
services and to review the existing system of medical education, para-medical 
training, and medical research. The Plan proposals will be coordinated 
with the recommendations of the Commission when these become available. 
Emphasis will be laid on the development of rural health. A number of 
rural health centres, adequately staffed and equipped, will be set up in both 
the Provinces during the Plan period, to provide preventive and curative 
facilities. The nutrition of the people will be investigated and essential 
deficiencies determined. Efforts will be made to ensure that the country 
becomes self-sufficient in its basic needs of pharmaceuticals and antibiotics. 
Because of the death and suffering that malaria causes, and its many 
insidious effects on the economic and social life of the people, a vigorous 
programme of malaria eradication will be initiated during the Plan period. 
The Plan provides for the protection of the whole of the susceptible 
population groups by BCG vaccination against tuberculosis. 
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staff at each primary unit will include a male and a female doctor, a health 
visitor, health and laboratory technicians, and other auxiliary start ; at the 
sub-centres a multipurpose health technician and a midwile will be stationed. 
A dispensary and a four-bed ward will be attached to each primary centre 
from which patients will be sent on if necessary to the tehsil , sub-divisional or 
district hospitals. The rural health centres are a new venture in the country. 
The staff including (hose who work at the tehsil , sub-divisional, distuct ai . 
provincial levels, will have to be oriented to new ideas, incepts procedures 
and techniques. For this purpose a number of training centres will be opened 
in both Provinces. In addition, special institutes will be established in each 
Province for training health, laboratory and X ray technicians ^ ^ f>thei 

staff for the health centres. Twenty primary centres will be es ^ bl ‘ b ^ d 
during 1960 as a pilot project with the assistance of the 1CA anc t UInIC . 
The number will be increased progressively during the Han period to 
centres, 150 in each Province, of which 30 will be new centres andl 120 vri 
be upgraded existing dispensaries and maternity centres. A P ro _Y‘ SIC ^ 
Rs. 42 21 million has been made in the Plan for this purpose : Rs. 20 20 
million for East Pap uan, and Rs. 22 01 mi lion .or West xdDstan. 


Malaria 

12 Malaria is responsible for nearly 100,000 deaths?a year, and wide¬ 
spread debility. Since independence, malaria control measures have been 
carried out by occasional DDT sprayings. Due to lack ol funds and shoi tage 
of staff these measures were applied in a haphazard way. It now appeals 
that the malaria-bearing mosquitoes are developing resistance ,o DDl. 
The anti-malaria programme needs to be intensified so that this disease can 
be eliminated before the mosquitoes become immune to thu, msecbcuie. 
A country-wide malaria eradication programme will start witn me assistance 
of WHO during the Plan period. Arrangements have been made to train 
the required staff in East Pakistan at the Malaria Institute at Dacca, and m 
West Pakistan at the Institute of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine at Lahore. 
A sum of Rs. 56 million has been provided in the Plan for this puipose . 
Rs. 30 million for East Pakistan Rs. 25 million for West I ak-stan and about 
Rs. 1 million for the Centre 


Tuberculosis 

13 Tuberculosis pose another major public health prooJem. with a 
mortality of about 150,000 a year. The ultimate solution is dependent upon 
raising the standard of living of the people, adequate nutrition, improvement 
in housing and environmental sanitation, provision of adequate preventive 
and curative facilities and above all, efforts to remove ignorance about the 
disease. The First Plan provided for tuberculosis hospitals and a BCG 
vaccination programme. The number of beds in tuberculosis hospitals 
increased from 1,632 in 1955 to 2,507 in 1959. Some 30 million persons 
have been tested for tuberculosis, and II million have been vaccinated. Tn 
the Second Plan, stress will be laid on the protection of all susceptible popula¬ 
tion groups by further BCG vaccination. Emphasis will also be 7 aid on 
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Trachoma , , ^ 

' . _ .. ffl , a highly infectious disease and the mam cause ot 

J:o. Traunw r} . l sacV ey of the disease will be undertaken with 

b/’^i-fanc” ‘of ‘international organizations, and a treatment campaign 
carried out. 

Menial health 

17 The ohysical and mental health of an individual are inter-related, 
i n^’ health urogram me can be considered complete without provision for 
^ f r ea?ment of mental ill-health. Though the exact incidence of mental 
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disease in the country is not known, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
psychiatric morbidity is fairly high ; the incidence may be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 160,000 cases. There are three mental hospitals at Hyderabad, 
Lahore, and Peshawar in West Pakistan, and one mental hospital in Pabna 
in East Pakistan. The facilities for the treatment of mental cases are there¬ 
fore, clearly insufficient. In the Plan, a provision of about Rs. 13-07 million 
is made for extension of existing hospitals, establishment of two new mental 
hospitals (one at Comilla in East Pakistan, and one in Mansera in West 
Pakistan), and the installation of mental clinics linked with selected teaching 

hospitals. 


Nutrition 

18 Nutrition is perhaps the most important factor in the maintenance 
of health and resistance to disease. Provision is made in the Plan for extend- 
inc the nutrition and food laboratories at Dacca ana Ldhoic, und for the 
establishment of three new ones at suitable locations. The work will include 
studies of the composition of local foods, nutritional surverys ,investigation 
of the incidence of malnutrition and deficiency diseases, determination ot the 
extent of food adulteration, and dissemination of information about nutrition. 
A provis on of Rs. 3-0 million is made for the purpose m the Pia n. A cen¬ 
tral nutrition research laboratory, which will form part ol the National 
Public Health Research Institute, will be established m Islamabad at a cost 

of Rs. 2*5 million. 


Health education 

19 Health programmes can be eftective only with the understanding, 
support, and active participation of the people. In a country where the popu¬ 
lation is largely illiterate, ignorant, and apathetic, health education must 
have an important place in development plans. During the First Plan period. 
Bureaus of Health Education were established m the Directorate-Generiu 
of Health at the Centre, and in the Directorate ol Heath services m East 
Pakistan These Bureaus demonstrate simple principles of health and 
hygiene through radio, press, films, pamphlets, and posters. Under trie Second 
Plan, the Bureau of Health Education at the Centre will be converted into 
an institute for training people in health education techniques, and a bureau 
of health education will be established in the Directorate of Health Services 
in West Pakistan. A sum of Rs. 1*2 million has been provided icr this 
purpose. 


School health 

20 School children must be protected through a well-organized school 
health service, which will provide for regular medical examinations and 
treatment of minor ailments in special clinics. A sum of Rs. 2*75 million 
has been provided in the Plan for establishing 37 experimental school health 
clinics ; 20 in West Pakistan, 12 in East Pakistan, and 5 in Karachi. 
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Health statistics ^ can be organized on sound lines only 

21 . .Preventive and t c ^abve w k £ and mortality statistics 

on the basis of accurate Knowieug statistical section now exists 

which is at present lacking. f Tr i t i. provision is made in the 

only in the West if HeSh 'directorate of East 

Plan for setting up a statistical section sections i n the Central 

SSe!“a “Gene^THealth, and the West Pakistan Health Directorate. 

“ TZ tve health gS* SB 

institutes and improvement ^ . sbo uld not be increased, but the 

cal colleges in the cQtmtiy is sumc d 1 ^ vement through augmentation or 
existing colleges need consaida .ton d J g provide d f or the improvement 
qualified stall and of equipment Ks. to m - ^ and for starting a new 

of the Dacca, million has been 

dental college m Dacca. In W ^ Medical college, Nishtar and Liaquat 


Medical Colleges, and also for improving, me ™ Medical 

provision of Rs. l’? tSTV be established 

College m Karachi. Pos^giaduate courses, award post-graduate 

during the Plan period to conduct si trpat ment to patients in associated 
degrees or diplomas, and Provide s p i ag basic medica l sciences, 

hospitals. The units lor tramm* m su , at Karachi, will be made 

which already exist in |be Jinu cQSt of Rs 5 million. Simiiar facilities 

a post-graduate medical mstitute nost-graduate training. Provision 

available at Lahore will be of tropical medicine 

of Rs. 5 million is also made for athe Institute of Radiology 

« S“„, 2J SttlSL $ hSS? id Mriicl* « Lata, 

a cost of Rs. 4 million. p ™^ ,slo ? to “ aad m idwives at Barisal, Pabna, and 
tutes for training laaj health ^a ^ million for improving the two 

Mymensicgh in East Pak - ». and j- or opening a new one in Quetta, 

existing institutes m W s - > nursing training will be provided hi 

Similarly, three additional schools S located at Mymensmgh, 

East Pakistan at a cost ’institutes are proposed for West 

Barisal, and Syihet. No additi< - „?hools will be expanded. A sum 
Pakistan, but the scope ol the eastingone nursing school 

? f R , s , 2 b Zg^ ed w beTppSented by training of 

nursing aSr JwLritSy ; a pilot project is already under way m 
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Karachi. Provision of Rs. 5 million is also made for extended training of 
doctors, nurses, and para-medical personnel abroad : Rs. 2*0 million for East 
Pakistan, Rs. 1 million for West Pakistan, and Rs. 2 million for the Centre. 
In all, some 200 doctors, 120 nurses, and 60 technicians will be trained abroad 
during the Plan period. 

Medical research 

24. A Public Health Research Institute will be established in the Federal 
Capital at a cost of Rs. 7 5 million. This Institute will engage in research 
on public health, nutrition, pathology, malariology, and drugs ; research will 
also be conducted on the value of indigenous herbs and pliarmacoepeal pre¬ 
parations used in unani, ayurvedic and homoeopathic practice. A. provision ot 
Rs. 1 million is made for this purpose. Cholera research will be undertaken 
at the Institute of Public Health at Dacca, under the aegis oi: SEATO. 

Hospitals 

25 The Plan provides for an increase in the number of hospital beds 
by about 8,000. This total includes a new 500-bed hospital to provide clinical 
support to the proposed public health research Institute in Islamabad; 
the addition of some 2,000 beds in the general hospitals (850 beds m 
East Pakistan, 750 in West Pakistan, and 400 in Karachi); an increase of 50() 
beds in tuberculosis hospitals (300 in East Pakistan and 200 in Karachi) ; ot 
460 mental hospital beds (260 in East Pakistan and 200 in West Pakistan), 
and of 200 beds for infectious diseases in East Pakistan. The district and 
sub-divisional hospitals in East Pakistan will receive modern equipment 
including X-Ray installations, and the teaching hospitals will be provided 
with physiotherapy, facilities for the treatment of venereal diseases, and deep 
X-ray and isotope centres. In West Pakistan provision has been made lor 
the improvement and expansion ot 10 tehsil and 14 district hospitals, the 
improvement and expansion of the existing urban headquarters hospitals, 
the establishment of physiotherapy centres in teacliing hospitals, and the 
Improvement of the existing mental hospitals at Hyderabad and Lahore. 
To meet the cost of increase of beds in the general hospitals the Plan provides 
a sum of Rs. 68-2 million—Rs. 14*2 million for East Pakistan, Rs. 30 million 
for West Pakistan and Rs. 24 million for the Centre. Provision for specialized 
Institutions like tuberculosis and mental hospitals is shown separately under 
those heads. 

Mobile dispensaries 

26. For providing treatment to patients in outlying areas 29 additional 
mobile dispensaries—20 in West Pakistan and 9 in East Pakistan costing 
Rs. 1*3 million will be put into service. Provision has also been made tor 
developing motor-launch dispensaries for isolated areas in East Paldstan. 

Medical stores 

27. A sum of Rs. 4*7 million has been provided for the improvement 
of medical stores depots at Chittagong, Dacca, Raj shah i, Karachi, and 
Lahore, and for the establishment of two sub-depots at Cliittagong and 
Rajshahi. 


Special and Frontier regions . t G f r s> 11-3 million 

28. The Plan includes a health pI ^| ia “ isting dispensaries and hospitals 
for the Special and Frontier ® w hospitals and dispensaries will 

t£Sssrfsust& -sets*.1-«*—- •— 
“'irT —.»r-t “ 

prog—fn the public sector is suntmanzed m table 1. 

Table 1 

Decent expense injMpubUc sector for health, 

1 - /W L1 (Million Rupees) 


East West 

Pakistan Pakistan 


Malaria eradication — . 

TB hospitals, clinics and sanatoria 

BCG 

Medical colleges ... 

Hospitals , 

Dispensaries, rural health ?f^ tres an 
public health administration 

Infectious diseases hospitals and con¬ 
trol of infectious diseases ... 

Medical stores ••• *•* V 

Higher training for doctors and. 
research 

Family planning ... 

Maternity and child welfare centres ..• 

Training of nurses and others 

Nutrition 

Health education, school healtli, and 
vital statistics 

Total ... 


30-00 

10-80 

400 

1500 

20*77 

25-40 

11-05 

0-90 

3*00 

15-00 

2-50 

1100 

0-50 


15149 


25- 00 
0-50 
4-00 
4-29 

35-70 

26- 13 


Centre 

098 

8*52 

0-60 

ISO 

24-79 


1-00 

15-00 


128 55 


20-50 

0-50 

o-ii 

2-50 

2-50 


69-96 


Total 

55-98 

19-82 

8*60 

21-09 

81-26 


52-57 


16-60 

4-70 

24-50 

30-50 

2'61 

21-87 

5-50 


350 00 


V( _Tabic I includes capital expenditure °n Straining™ 11 The Table 

expenditure otffamily planning, malaria «d*■£«U-ted |ndor the Plan 
ff,. not include recurring expenditure on million : Rs.65 23 million for Last 

sswaa sa*--** 

te pS^rinlesS Plan amounts to Rs. 533-5 million, against Rs. 287-2 trnlUon m 
the First Plan. 


Private sector 

30. The problem of providing an efficient health service in the country 
is so vast that Government alone cannot shoulder the entire responsibility. 
Plulanthropists, welfare agencies and private practitioners have, therefore, 
a considerable part to play in providing a satisfactory health service, the 
agencies, other than the Government and the local bodies, at present 
engaged in medical and public health activity in this country are . 

(/) Voluntary organizations such as the^ All-Pakistan Women s 
KJ Association, Pakistan National Tuberculosis Association, lubei- 
culosis Patients Welfare Association, Pakistan Leprosy Keiiet 
Association, Association for Mental Health and the Family 
Planning Associations. „ 

(U) Missionary organizations such as the Baptist Mission, Chiucn 
1 } Mission, and Seventh Day Adventists, who run hospitals ano 

leper asylums. _ . 

(Hi) Church World Service, National Catholic Relief Service, 
CARE (Cooperation for American Remittances to Everywhere), 
and the Meals for Million Foundation, who distribute free medi¬ 
cines, clothes and milk powder among poor people and victims ot 
natural calamities. 

(i*v) Medical practitioners of the allopathic system of medicine, w o 
} number about 7,000. In addition, there are about 15,000 prac¬ 
titioners of the indigenous system of medicines, who aiso piovide 
curative services. 

31 Though the efforts made by these agencies and individuals are 
commendable, particularly those of agencies which directly run ^ a , 
institutions or provide medical relief, they are small when compared with the 
total requirements of the country. Reliable data on the extent ot P[ lvat 
effort is not available. The Central and Provincial Health Directorates should 
therefore undertake during the Plan period a survey of health facihti s 
provided by the private sector, and should propose specific measures lor 
further promoting private effort in this field. Meanwhne, the following 
measures should be adopted : 

(ft Private organizations and individuals willing to open hospitals, 
dispensaries, maternity homes, and clinics for free health service 
should be granted free land or helped to acquire land. 

(ii) The Government should provide assistance in procurement of 
equipment and drugs required for larger undeitakings. 

(Hi) Donations to approved organizations for provision of free health 
services should be exempted from taxation. 

(iv) In the larger cities and towns private organizations should evolve 
health insurance schemes for the benefit of middle-class people, 
and provide hospitals, dispensaries and other curative services 
as part of this programme. 

32. A provision of Rs. 50 million has been made in the private sector 
for the health programme. 
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CHAPTER 16 

MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 

npHE broad objectives of a well conceived programme for manpower and 
1 employment should be to produce workers with the needed skids at the 
right time and place for successive stages of development; to prevent wastage 
of skill, experience and education; to develop means of channelling surplus 
manpower into useful work; to raise the level of employment; to conserve 
and develop the efficiency of the labour force by vigorous enforcement of 
standards of safety and working conditions; and to build the foundation 
for sound and constructive labour relations. 

2 The First Plan dealt very generally with labour as a resource 
reaffirms conservation and management, and specified schemes within , the 
principal conventional categories of labour legislation and administration. 
Of Rs P 11 million allocated for implementation of schemes proposed m the 
Plan, however, no more than 3 per cent was actually spent. 

3 The country is faced simultaneously by a chronic surplus of man¬ 
power' and critical scarcities of skills in occupations of central importance 

for development. /An important goal of the Second Plan.is tp...prpdiice 

employment opportumtiesffiorthe"new entrant^ 

the^same' fime lo" reduce the backlog of unemployment. The full effect of 
tFff PFfh'Tm employment cannot be estimated with certainty, but there is 
reason to believe that it will be very substantial. The Jargest increase m 
emnlovment will take place in construction . activity generated by. Plan 
prgrammes of water and ,.power.:'-development, rail and road budding or 
reni^il.and “housing. The Indus Basin replacement works will also lia^e 

a considerable employment impact. Increaseswffi^ 
education health and other public services. The multipliei eliects oi tms 
new employment in the supporting fields of trade and services will depend 
upon the location of the new activity and the degree to which expanded 
consumer demand can be met by existing business establishments where 

personnel is now under-employed. 

4 The Plan proposes a broad programme of manpower development 
and use, improvement and better enforcement of labour standards, improve¬ 
ment of labour-management relations, modest beginnings ot social insuiane©,^ 
and basic fact-finding and research to support fanning and administration. 

Manpower planning 

5. The complex problems of using available manpower resources are 
now clearly recognized and systematically studied in many countries lor 
purposes of national defence. Not so well understood, however, are the 
different and in some ways more diflicult problems of mobilizing manpower 
for economic and social development. The tasks ot manpowgx_planning 
whi ch face the country fall i nto tw o^group^-which-are . distinct but closely 






aspect ,^r nmv idon of trained ana skuiwj ^^— 

qualitatisg-ifl .aftttgSL-g^g tile devSopuent oTmodern 

In this country, as m other deve.opiiv n<« ’ etent scientists and engi- 

technology has produced a gieat snortage 1 on the supp l y 

ikcts. The growth or the I**tty of all types is 

of high-quality executive and ad ™." st “ cit y “f the county very heavily, 
iovincr the technical and manageiia- P< ^ ^ met without far more 

ISkiUed industrial --^-®?uf?^prammes > tn I Soois aSTirRHIstrial 

[extensive vocational aJld^pffinK^~T?Ag- j. p health'personnel far exceeds 

I plan t s across the c ountry. ^he d ®m“W ^ are both qualitative 

the suppfy. UtHeTkey as P < iS, t ;’ j “ lude the growth of unemployment among 

_ J- .,4-ilirrofirvll nil H reauirements 


engineers u •/nuT^HiEysicaLs^ 

^9Idraughtsmen, scientificand_engmeermg- l Bj^L_j 3 ^oOjMomatevel 

the end of tJwj M, . t r ^ B^^oagwra toing the 

techhiciahsTn these, categories will have "r'^’ ’ , nus f he tr.iir.ed Jhrough 
Sri : about... 200,000 jf Incl^lS Ihc . foreseeable 

feqllS repla^nent ..works. 

7 . a h„„t 7..200 graduates^ndpost£igdp 3 lgsw ^^n e ^ a ^^^^ Q 

grnn miesTri crop of tliesefvM aggJiiPyill 

seSSSKISw 


cooperative 


eEiSPniorhTRaTr _ nvJuojmu_q^i^tr^gc^jjj—j^hservation ana range 

social workers for public and 
management. The requirem#nthe Plan period are estimated at 1,100, 
private social welfare work « s ‘ h a ™ ed P ed for programmes for the 
and 900 other profession, piinrition instruction in handicrafts, pnhlic 
physically handicapped, ? dul11 L^aiCe SrSugfiaLSSM^ 000 

meciafed taowWgeTf various subjects. The health programme will require 
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^approximately 1,800 doctors, 1,200 nurses, 850 mid wives, 450 lady health 
■visitors, 600 sanitary inspectors, 1,000 compounders and 2,500 technicians. 

8 . These requirements are very large and call for a drastic increase 
of domestic technical training facilities and a more judicious and expanded 
use of foreign training programmes. Some immediate measures for relieving 
the shortages may be taken along the following lines . 



persons tiUl Ut UI.'UV1 - ^ 1 ^ r 

Technically qualified persons who are outside ihe labour lotce on 
account of age, financial independence, or otner reasons should be 
utilised. The Government can point the way by relaxing age 
requirements of employment; providing suitable incentives m 
pay, status, and amenities; and by furnishing the public with 
more adequate information on job opportunities in the country. 
Unmeaningful disparities in pay and status of technicians and 
other personnel should be removed This policy mil not increase 
wasteful movement from one job to anodic., but wil p 
opportunities for trained persons to shift to jobs for which ~y 

are best suited. . 

(u) Employment within the country of trained Pakistanis should be 

1 encouraged by all possible means. It may be noted that a signi¬ 
ficant number of Pakistani technicians, particularly those trained 
abroad, are working outside the country, others are unemployed 
and still others are working in jobs for which tuey were not 

trained. 

(fit) Technical personnel should be discouraged from holding posts 
where persons with non-tech meal qualifications can be employe . 

(iv) For the large majority of craftsmen, vocational skills should 
normally be acquired through on-the-job training which is realis¬ 
tic, rapid, and related to concrete employment requirements. 

(v) Greater use should be made of consulting firms from abroad. 

(vi) Thorough investigation of the present technical training facilities, 
both government and private, should be made to assess the 
feasibility of two shifts in existing technical training institutions, 
and to determine whether private training organizations could 
be improved under government management. The possibility 
of use of industrial training facilities of the defence organizations 
for civilian training purposes should be explored. 


Improvements in manpower planning 

9. Major deficiencies in the manpower planning field are the foliowing j 

\ (i) There have not been adequate organizational arrangements within 
j the Government for taking prompt and effective decisions on 
1 manpower policies and their execution. 
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(if) Coverage of manpower plammgtos permit planning 

staff and organization have not toaw« Con ^ quen tly there 

on a comprehensive a ^ '"^ S ,nanpower planning as an adjunct 

to S each n scl,eme rather than as a fundamental requirement of all 

national development. ^ short-term in nature. 

W SSSCf Which will simplify 

the problems of the years ahead. 

10. The following manpower programme is recommended : & 

(i) Collection of manpower ' n . f ' al ™ a tl l J ° n existing relations between 

ss.i.'Ssai... 

t”SsiSf“;s.trss'ss., - - 

types and skilled ciaftsmen d . These schemes include 

(it) Manpower project to be e. t^- training for per- 

existiug programmes of oveiseas^anOtm^jou of the National 

somiel in the various fi » Personnel maintained under 

Register of Scientific and Technical P 0rdinance . the syste matic 

sssu « — 

authorities concerned. . , 

(tit) New schemes: T ^?® They’inchid^the establishment 

study or policy guidance, 01 b - 7 for industrial relations 

ttSInd expansion of g training in industrial management 

principles and techniques. 

\ ii. National manpower comic, r/.—A ^J^^^tre^o^evolve a broad 
Jgency of a form to be determined is needed mechanism .for 

Rational manpower piogramme. . ^ ies conC erned with education. 

Sheet cooperation of ministries mid n aj r 8 which require trained 

/training and other sectors of the naton of human resources, 

manpower and which are of national 

^Essential functions of the manpower g y use of manpower ; and 

policies concerned with recr ^f n e ^’ st udi e s S 0 f resources and requirements in 
initiation ol the necessary m ^ ^ relationship between 

'each . m^i. 01 ' 4- Manpower needs and will initiate programmes 

"pro^d t“e of manpower b/both pubhc and private agenctes. 

12. Employment exchange Ven T buiTt X nly t ern b lines 

suitaSe ^or^coun tries kf a lively advanced stage of industrial,zat.on. In 
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Pakistan the routine registration of large numbers of unskilled job seekers for 
whom few jobs can be found has been a largely futile task. The solicitation of 
vacancy notifications from employers, in occupations in which persons with 
skills and training are scarce or totally lacking, has likewise been a discouraging 
duty which has brought little cooperation from employers. Placement work 
and the promotion Of employment opportunities present special problems 
in a society which is chiefly agricultural and where the vast majority of the 
labour force is immobile, illiterate, untrained, and unresponsive to new 
incentives. The labour market in the country is characterized by chronic 
unemployment and is fragmented by geography, language differences, and 
traditional social and employment patterns. 

13. Under the Plan programme less time and energy will be spent on 
the wasteful task of registering masses of unskilled persons lor whom no 
jobs are available. Instead, principal emphasis will be given to establish¬ 
ment of good working relations with employers, analysis of jobs, identifica¬ 
tion of expanding fields of employment, and continuing estimates ot 
manpower needs in local areas. The technical requirements for individual 
occupations are continually changing, but specific component skills and 
capacities can be identified by field work. The systematic study of jobs will 
discover job families or groupings of related skills which are interchangeable 
between occupations. ‘'This knowledge will assist employers and the 
employment exchanges in meeting skill shortages and in making best use of 
existing skills which are in short supply. The obligations oi schools and 
the employment exchange system in the counselling field are mutually 
reinforcing. Employment counselling services for youth and new entrants 
to the labour market will be established by the exchanges. 

14. National training board .—In technical training the most obvious 
gap is the absence of a mechanism to coordinate the existing training facilt- 
ties in order to attain the most effective use of all resources. A national 
programme for coordination should be undertaken with provision for the 
representation of Government, both Central and Provincial, employers, 
labour organizations, and employment exchange personnel. In addition 
to the creation of needed machinery for coordination at the national level, 
it is equally important that similar provisions should be made at Provincial 
and regional levels. A national training board should be appointed by the 
national manpower council to coordinate the training programme and the 
use of training facilities. This body should include representatives f from 
the Ministries of Education, Industry, Labour, and Defence. The board 
will review training programmes in the light ot changing conditions, assess 
available training facilities and their capacity, provide for training in new 
occupational fields as new requirements appear, establish national standards 
and prescribe examinations. It will coordinate the existing programmes 
and facilities of the technical training centres, industrial schools in the Pro¬ 
vinces, polytechnics, technical high schools and professional schools, in the 
light of changing manpower availabilities and needs as estimated by the 
national manpower council. Training boards in each Province also will be 
established v/ith functions corresponding to those of the national board. 


the assistance of the O ■■ cloak for the exploitation of child 

apprenticeship training me3 7 The definition of age groups and mini- 

labour ; such abuse ^ apprenticeship are therefore matters for 

mum educational iequ:n _ nt 1 j[ ie strengthening of apprenticeship 

fSS”fw“V b ’.Xf£St« 

16. T„, five M 

Ministry of Health, Labou ^ be ope ned, one each at Chitta- 

Provinces. Pour new and at Multan in West Pakistan, 

gong, Khulna and lyajsha ^ ised f ro m 1,250 seats to 4,190 seats by the 
The training capacity^ will be isea i dditi n t0 their main training func- 

" ional mstltutlons * 

Use of existing manpower resources . ateaic 

17 The Plan recognizes that the n l l abroad °is a*lengthy process which 
occuoations, whether within the co ^ry b r^ hLieJlate problem 

requires long range ? la ^Snfi,le^anpower must receive attention. The 
of efficient use of the avai f .« f 0 L er alld promote improved utilization 

national manpower P^g^Xmnktration This will be done in a number 
in both public and private admi of h j eve j manpower, development 

of ways, including more ji. trained womanpower and extension o 

of better management; G f military and civilian use of 

utilize idle manpower. 

18. Register of ““Stifi^and ‘profosional 

trained personnel a ^“^ed ioindy by the Ministry of Education and the 
manpower will be ” e mid Social Welfare. The register will provide 

Ministry of Health, Laboui and bou - qu thg ava ii a biUty and quali- 
a centralized source of essential . pi . 0 f ess i ona i and technical work 

Scations of Pakistanis, tinned tor n ° QUBt The cooperation of 

and employed bo* '“ lde em a D ?oy e °s and educational institutions will be 
professional association , T dds inventory on a current basis, 

utilized m preparing and maintaim 

r T)fedOflliH2itC ill the l^bOlir fOICS £111U 

19. Employment of women. Jv P especially in the non-agricultural 

the number of employed women ,J ^ ^ make S d5s tiuctive 

labour force. Women are however, now 8^ tfaat thfire is not 

‘to%'found a"nd ea that 'the employment of women augments 
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the volume of unemployment, but this is a mistaken view. Work oppor¬ 
tunity for women, higher living standards, and smaller families go together. 
The nation needs to use the capacities of all its people. The industrial 
employment of women is not yet extensive and is found mostly ill lower paid 
occupations. Women workers require special protection for humanitarian 
and health reasons. Creches and day care of children are requirements in 
larger establishments which employ women. Part-time work is especially 
suitable for many women and helps to maintain the family’s standard oi 
living which then suffers less when the other family bread winners are 

unemployed. 

oq Manpower for defence and development. —Important relationships 
between civilian and military uses of manpower should be carefully explored 
bv the national manpower council in order to assure the best possible use or 
the total manpower pool. When a given expenditure can serve the dual 
Durnoses of defence and development, substantial economies can be achieved. 
In an industrializing society with meagre resources, all such overlapping 
interests should be utilized. The armed forces utilize men during s-gnifi- 
cant portions of their useful lives but the nation is concerned with their 
entire period of usefulness. New skills, habits of discipline and familiarity 
with group organization are acquired during terms of military service 
These attainments are national assets to oe conserved aftei dischaige and 
fully utilized in the civilian work of developments 

21 The industrial installations and technical training facilities of the 
armed services can assist in meeting the requirements for industrial training ; 
these possibilities should be explored. Only a limited increase m instructor 
personnel would be required to train additional persons at these installations. 
The armed forces may also consider the establishment of a volunteer corps 
of reservists who would receive practical workshop training as well as military 
training after which they would be placed in strategic civilian industiy din¬ 
ing the period of reserve status. It may also be considered whether a speci¬ 
fied proportion of military manpower can be rotated on an actuaiiai basis 
through periods of service and into civilian iife in order to upgrade quality 
of the labour force and at the same time preserve a desirable age pattern within 
the military establishments. 

22 The national manpower council will explore ways and means where¬ 
by military screening of personnel and civilian recruitment procedures can 
be intermeshed to assist in the efficient utilization of manpower. The Army 
now selects roughly one out of each seven candidates for the officer corps 
after screening with a battery of physical and mental tests. This is rigorous 
selection. Steps should be taken so that men of high quality who are not 
accepted for the officer corps may be utilized for national development. 

23. Job analysis and occupational research are needed for both military 
and civilian purposes. The systematic study of military occupations is neces¬ 
sary for efficient personnel management within the defence establishments ; 
it should be undertaken by the military in cooperation with the employment 
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step is the strict enforcement of existing laws relating to child, labour; the 
required staff will be provided during the Plan period. Second, regulation 
of child labour should be extended to all non-agricultural employment outside 
the home. The minimum age of employment should be raised from twelve 
to fourteen so that children may be able to complete the full eight years of 
schooling as educational facilities become available. 

Wages and social security 

29. The basic means for improving the condition of wage-earners is 
better wages and regularity of work. At present wages and productivity 
are low. The wage is set much more by custom and tradition than by market 
forces or productivity. Substantial differences in pay are found among 
workers of the same level of skill in different plants^ industries and localities. 

30. Especially in a semi-developed industrial economy, the Govern¬ 
ment must offer some protection to the earnings and incomes of labour. 
The Payment of Wages Act, which has a limited application, should be 
amended to cover all employees. Rigid enforcement of labour agreements, 
control of contract labour, the regulation of insurance and benefit funds and 
insurance of savings, are among the steps to be taken for protection ol 
earnings and savings. 

31. The First Plan stated that the fixing of minimum wages was not 
practicable except for certain classes of exploited workers. Machinery 
and policy for minimum wage determination is under review. 

32. The most elementary form of social security for centuries has been 
supplied within the family, especially in societies which are largely agricul¬ 
tural. The extended family has provided for its non-supportmg members. 
The social forces of the modern world, however, are shrinking the scope of 
the family as an economic institution, and in urban conditions its signifi¬ 
cance often dwindles to the vanishing point. Modern social security pro¬ 
grammes embrace a variety of devices to provide systematic protection against 
hazards to livelihood and welfare. 

33. Progress towards social security must be gradual. Beginnings 
should be sound, neither too ambitious nor mere gestures, realistically 
related to the national income and designed to strengthen work incentives, 
initiative and efficiency. Trained personnel with a high degree of technical 
capacity, financial insight and a high sense of public responsibility in handling 
large funds is required for this difficult field of management. 

34. Three existing measures provide the beginnings of social insurance 
inf Pakistan: workmen’s compensation, employees’ provident funds, and 
maternity benefits. 

35. The existing workmen’s compensation legislation has established 
the liability of individual employers to compensate workers for industrial 
injury. This legislation is inadequately administered. It needs to be 
replaced by a modest social insurance scheme. Recommendations have been 
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39. Under the new Industrial Disputes Ordinance of 1959 permanent 
labour courts will replace the ad hoc labour tribunals which have been subject 
to criticism for delay and bias. These will be courts of last resort. The 
conciliation service will be strengthened in order to prevent disputes wherever 
possible and to encourage their rapid settlement. This will require close 
cooperative relations with employers, employees and their organizations. 
The selection of outstanding, independent and liberal minded men for these 
services will go far to foster the development of sound labour-management 
relations for the future of industrial development in the country. 

Programme analysis, labour statistics and research 

40. The manpower and employment programme requires broadly based 1 
support in programme analysis, statistics and research. Technical services 
for these purposes are not yet available within the Labour Division. A / 
directorate of labour research and planning was proposed in the First Plan ! 
but no action has been taken. Some statistical work is done within ihe { 
Department of Manpower and Employment and in the Office of the Central \ 
Labour Commissioner, but this work is not coordinated or related to needs. s ' 
A research and planning unit should be established in the Ministry at an 
early date. Without it the Ministry’s advance planning and control of current 
activities are severely hampered. 

41. Several special surveys of broad scope are proposed ; surveys of 
staffing patterns and manpower requirements in selected fields to be conducted 
by the Department of Manpower and Employment under the guidance of the 
national manpower council, as part of the manpower planning programme ; j 
a national survey of agricultural labour to be planned and conducted in / 
cooperation with the Ministry of Agriculture ; a survey of labour in the tea/ 
plantations ; and an enquiry into contract and casual labour. 

42. Agricultural labour.—A. broad survey of agricultural labour was 
recommended in 1953-54. This survey should be undertaken in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The enquiry will cover informa¬ 
tion on the relative position of different classes of agricultural workers; the 
significance of small scale land ownership; tenancy; the extent of work for 
wages and off-farm employment among rural people ; the levels of earnings 
and standard of living ; employment and under-employment ; the pattern 
of family work; and the employment of women and children on the farm. 

43. Labour on tea plantations. —No enquiry has ever been made into 
the living and working conditions of the tea plantation workers in Pakistan. 
Information with respect to their hours of work, systems of wage payment, 
earnings, housing and sanitation, health and welfare should be collected. 
These workers number nearly 90,000, largely in the Sylliet region and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Labour Division has proposed a ten per cent 
sample survey among these workers ; the survey should be undertaken by 
its proposed research unit. 
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CHAPTER 17 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

S OCIAL service is concerned with activities which help people in making 
needed adjustments within the social environment. It is a specialized 
field within the wider area of welfare activity which includes such programmes 
as health, education, housing, and social security, and deals with both 
the preventive and the curative aspects ot problems of adjustment to the 
changing conditions of social and economic lile. The modern concept 
differs significantly from the age-old tradition of charity and immediate 
assistance for the alleviation of distress. 

2. The social problems which confront the country^ today are many 
and varied. They include poverty, ignorance and lack oi skills, lll-healt i, 
morbidity, malnutrition, bad housing, unemployment, and undei-employ¬ 
ment. Many of these problems are well-known, and are the concern oi 
specific public agencies responsible for education, health, housing, and labour. 
There are, however, other problems of equal or greater importance and 
magnitude which go unrecognized and unattended, causing huge waste and 
hampering development. Some of these problems stem from rapid industria¬ 
lization and related economic changes which cause maladjustment oi 
individuals and groups to new conditions, sociai unrest, weakening of family 
ties, floating populations, lack of social recognition, and a craving for a 
new status and quick satisfactions. 

3. The social service programme is primarily concerned with the 
prevention and cure of these social problems, by applying tested principles 
of self-help, organized voluntary services, community development, case 
work, demonstration, and research. Social workers deal with the causes of 
irregular attendance, failures, and indiscipline in schools, which nave their 
roots in the emotional life of the child and defects m family and 
community environment. Medical social workers assist in the undei stand¬ 
ing of health and family planning problems and in developing the willing 
participation of the people in preventing disease and minimizing returns to 
hospital, and in fostering the welfare and vocational rehabilitation and 
guidance of patients discharged from hospitals. The social repeicussions 
of bad housing and slums, unemployment, and floating populations can be 
reduced by the application of social work concepts in housing 
developments and industrial establishments. 

4. In the preventive and rehabilitative fields of social work, private 
effort must come forward to supplement governmental effort in the 
provision of clinics, reading rooms, recreational clubs, and other facilities, 
through multipurpose community development programmes. The curative 
and remedial type of social work should be mostly the field of private 
agencies. The Government can help by providing professional consultation, 
training social workers, making available research results, and providing 
grants-in-aid. 
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Social service during the First Plan 

5. The main objective in^ the ^ ^loSl c^munity, an d 

programme of welfare services of t ^ e private agencies. The Plan 

to utilize as far as possible t . nt G f government organization 

provided for training of wo e , P ur ban areas, payment of 

for social work, develop mentofcommmti curative work for the 

grants-in-aid to voluntary agencof public and private 
physically and socially °^gramme developed on the lines 

activities and research. In general, P g _ , about one-quarter of 

proposed, though progress was slow unhl 1M* ^f/ neglected ^ Urban 

the programme was achieved. K nrioritv in the Plan, had hardly 

community development work, given nr P . aboUt one-third of 
be”y 1958, but was then accelerated, w a s satisfactory: 

these schemes were implemented. P j • Dacca and Lahore, and a 
schools of social work are now ° i e *5 g The programme of financial 

corns of trained social workers is m being.* f remedia l services 
assistance to voluiitary agencies an ^ ^ Social Welfare ; at presen 

nrosrcssed well under the National Lou rece i V ms grants-m-aid from 
about two hundred voluntary agen L ^ ither remedial or curative. 

tiip Touncil for various social weltare acuvm , establishment of 

Ammig Sher achievements during th«SSdical social work, 
pilot projects in urban c ?^ ul ^ J and preliminary moves towards 

the es^ablfshmenf of^spojffic^govetnmsnt departments of social welfare. 

6. The First Plan provided a ^/was^a helvy” shortfall. 

important for future plannmg an 

administration. . 

(z) Because scientific social work is new to understood, 

^ 7 aspects of the programme.have been ^ , g necessa r y . 

and have not yet received the enei e et I** eftecting the inferior 

There has been limited Pf bl “ ,® ; • rt ve structure, parti- 
position of social work in l . he . ad S“'f Pakls tan ; the subordi- 
cularly at the Centre an . ^ jn West Pakistan, where 

nation of social work to “ ere nevertheless more satisfac- 

tory*; C *and th^inadequaey'of funds provided in the budgets. 

(i,) The Plan programmes were not bas ® d n j“[Ministries ; depart- 
1 ^ by the Provincial Govermnente and j 

ments of social work did • ce was virtually confined 

^aps were left in the Plan. Social f^ice was v AID 

to the urban areas on the ^unrp l areas and assistance 

serleTgencies working in 
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rural areas. Insufficient attention was given to the capacities of 
private agencies to undertake rehabilitative work with the socially 
and physically handicapped. Responsibility for social service 
was too closely centralised in the Government departments, and 
did not extend to the local bodies. 

Objectives in ihe Second Plan 

7. The underlying aims of the social service programme are unchanged 
in the Second Plan. In the light of experience and recentjchanges, the 
programme will concentrate on two main objectives ; 

(i) strengthening community life by helping the people to develop 
their capacities and initiative and mobilize their own resources 
to meet felt social service needs ; and 

(//) providing guidance to individuals and families in need, and 
assisting their adjustment to the environment. 

8. The specific proposals in the Plan are the following : 

(0 The activities of the various public social service organizations 
will be placed under the jurisdiction of directorates of social 
work at the Centre and in the Provinces to ensure coordinated 
effort, better control, and greater efficiency. 

(ii) Social workers will be attached to the institutions of Basic 
Democracies to organize social service programmes in their 
jurisdictions. 

(Hi) Emphasis in the public sector will be on preventive and rehabili¬ 
tative work, and in the private sector on remedial and curative 
work. 

(iv) Rehabilitation services for the socially and physically handicapped 
will be initiated. A few model rehabilitative and remedial estab¬ 
lishments and clinics will be set up on a demonstration-ca/n- 
experimentation basis to give a lead to private agencies in under¬ 
taking large scale operations. 

(v) Legislation will be devised and existing laws revised for the better 

administration of private social service agencies and for the 
protection of women and children. 

(vi) Arrangement of a service for die collection of religious taxes and 

charities such as Zakat , Fitra, hides and skins of sacrificial 
animals, and their use for welfare of deserving (Mustahiqq) 
persons will be initiated. The establishment of community chests, 
funds, and foundation 13 will be promoted. 
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Size, priorities, and targets of the programme godal 

9 Rs 115 million in public and private is public 

service during tlie Second Plan various Government departments^ 

development expendi.ur . education health, and Village AI > # 

their Saph 

are notVicludcd in the programme. ^ socia i needs 

10. The minimum essentml programiTie to ^ e foUowing goals are set for 
of a rapidly changing society is present . 

the public sector . g ial Welfare under the Central 

(i) establishment of Directorates of Social we 

^ and Provincial Governments, _ . f ~ - c 

<*> 

social service programmes , v OTie 

(Hi) establishment of two workers (400 

t—**■» d " n " g 
,„) mIL -i ««* " “ i * 1 w “ i “ “ 

(V) opening of ninety-eight community projects in ur an > 

(.»*— 

w c °Sf ^ V hom“ V cS^and three day-care centres 

(to) ^“XlhfceXfand SiK«— ^ ^ ent 

W ^ork camp? and 

(,1) establishment of ^rasp d |"»^^^ 

projects covering ^ ~ ^ ie physically and socially 

C«=rtudf af the deaf, dumb, blind, abandoned or 

ripolpcted children, and destitute women. 
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11. The public sector programme includes the expansion and improve¬ 
ment of urban community development schemes already in progress, medical 
social work, training, and provision of grants-in-aid to voluntary agencies. 
New schemes will include establishment of pilot projects for the physical y 
and socially handicapped, recreational facilities for children and youths, 
family services and child care, and delinquency and probation service especially 
for j'uveniles, systematic investigation, and research. 


Training 

12. Trained social workers are required in social welfare establishments 
and agencies, and also in schools, health centres housing projects employ¬ 
ment counselling services, and local bodies. The demand w II increase 
with the greater participation of the people m public affairs and me < 
responsibilities for action in local communities. Training facilities for 
professional workers must therefore be ^bstant.ally improved. Fhe 
improvement must depend mainly on expanding the , 1 

of social work to produce qualified teachers and wntten mate mis on social 
work. The First Plan provided Rs. 2-7o million for training ^00 wortoen. . 
150 in two schools of social work at Dacca and Lahore and -.0 -» 

short-term courses. Because the Dacca school did not stait tilt 1959, y 
about 100 graduates and 250 other workers were trained by 1260. the 
number of workers required for public and private s^ral work dumg die 
Second Plan is estimated at 1,100 social workers and 900 other 
workers for instruction of the physically handicapped, adult educa 
instruction in handicrafts, public health, and home economics. 

13 Ideally professional social workers should be university graduates 
with a two-year’postgraduate course of intensive training in social theory 
and prance but the required number of workers cannot be provided m 
existing circumstances because of the shortage of qualified teaching staff 
aftheun“ies. The schools of social work at Dacca and Lahore, now 
producing together some 40 to 50 graduates every year, will increase then 
capacity by fifty per cent. Allowing for wastage, particularly among woi— 
graduates, it is estimated that these schools will yield 2^0 trained workeis 
for employment duting the Plan period. Two more .schools of social « oik 
will be P established, at Karachi in 1961 and at Rajshalu in '.^^ wlu 
will produce another 150 graduates m the Plan period. It ^ propos^a 
that the schools of social work in East and West Pakistan should Pio^de 
facilities for mutual exchange of trainees, in order to promote better 
understanding of social problems and conditions in the country as a whole 
Liaison will be developed by the schools ol social work with the Village AIL 
Academies at Peshawar and Comilla. 

14 To offset the estimated deficit of 700 social work graduates, 
short-term courses of six to nine months duration will be organized at 
Karachi and Dacca by the National Council of Social Welfare with a 
Opacity for training six hundred workers. Employees of private social 
wdfare^agencies will be given priority lor these courses, which will provide 
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• • a further 100 workers will be trained through 
mainly on-the-job training. 1Q60 and 1961 by the East Pakistan 

two similar courses ^ be needs of essential soc.al 

Council of Social Welfare to m^t tne n ^ wiU be provided 

welfare projects. Bachelor d «gee «mrs eQCOUraged and provided 

in ten colleges. University students wui example> at centres where 

opportunities to do voluntary ammes f or young people from poor 

students can lead recreatio P8 programmes in slum areas, 

homes, and in organizing work camps ana P 8 tbe p , an 

15. The total o" which Rs. 2-0 million will be spent in 

Ea r st 0 paki“ai'"and Rs. 300,000 in West Pakistan and Karachi. 

****16. Systematic investigation is needed ^^“obseiwation must be 
social changes and the magnitude f oc ^ welfare planning. . Because 
undertaken to assess results an § j wor ] cers a scale of priorities is 
of the great shortage of trained research worn, of industriaIisat ion on 
needed. Urgent fields for study —^ ^ pr j^te social welfare agencies, 
family life and the the socially and physically handicapped, 

the characteristics and potentials oi 

and juvenile delinquents. research units in the Provincial 

17. The First Plan provided for Otre^ ^ i|npleine n t ed, and is again 
and Central Governments. T Second Plan period. A sum of Rs. 

proposed for implementation durmfe th S searcb units will be located 

480 000 is allocated for the purpose. in k ; collaboration with the 

in the Directorates of Social Welfareand jm wor ^ ia]ly wlt h local 
schools of social work, admifflta agencies which conduct extensive 

bodies and the clue! private be established in both governmental 

work in the field. Research units si • « WO rk to conduct research 

Ind private agencies, and m sdtoo s of^ o wor operation of soca 
nroiects related to the piamm»» b awarded by the universities. Ihese 
services. Research fellowslups shouW ^ yarded ullits ‘ in the 

cells will provide useful, leeaers auu . pf 
conduct of research projects. 

Administration ’ • qnc ; a i w ork development in the Fjjst 

18. A cause of serious f® Dr opriate administrative arrangements. The 
Plan period was lack oi appropriate a ^ Qsibl for tire unplement- 

Directorates of Social Welfar - ctimulation of private elfort, provt- 

ation and expaipon of programmes, t for Voluntary agencies and 

sion of technical guidance ^ soc i a l work, and coordination of 

local bodies, inspection and sjPPM£ai of Social Welfare will be 

public and private eflor ' • d private activities, and will piovide 

- —-—^rr„ loC v,lo»s tn. mentioned accordtng to lotion of expend.tu,e. 

•In the ‘“b res.o .at .Ulocanons a, ^ authorities, 

iln Table 1 ou page 3^1 tlie, .uu e iv j 
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development and organization. They will toster the work of curative and 
rehabilitative social services executed by voluntary agencies, and 9 
themselves with child welfare, training, research, publication, and g 

19. The existing Central and Provincial Councils ot Social Welfare 
will be attached to the Central Ministry and to the appropriate Provincial 
departments. Their membership will be similar to that- of Nationall 

of Social Welfare as recently re-constituted, with about 16 to 20 mb 
representing public departments and leading fu e ^!“ed 

Public-spirited citizens, social scientists, and social workers can b , ■ 

permanently or for a particular session. The Councils w actaslink. 

between governmental and non-governmental effort, a reauirements 

Government on policies and programmes and on 

of private agencies. Hitherto the secretariats of the. Councils fuiKUon 
separately; henceforth they will form part of the 

Work. Social workers will be attached to institutions °f Bas •- d private 
in order to develop social work programmes, both public and P • 
Administratively they will be responsible to Commissioners mid D^nct 
Magistrates in their areas; professionally they will be und 
provincial departments. 

20. The Plan provides in total a sum of Rs. 3*5 million foi development 
expenditure on training, research, and administration. 

Urban community development 

21. Community development is vital for socio-economic progress, 

is an economical and useful means of conserving, mam amnio, i ur ban 
developing the human and material potentials in^communities, rur b 

of meeting social needs and raising the standards o r g a , draws forth 
creates initiative and leadership, helps to mitigate apathy ,. and 
latent reserves of skill, energy and other resources which exist m every loc. y. 
Principles and methods of community development anc org 
have been applied with some success m rural areas througl 0 Jjri 

AID programme and in urban areas through the community dev p 
progrLle during the Firs, Plan period. These programmes will be 
expanded and strengthened further during the Second Plan p 

22. The community development programme in urban areas is already 
in progress. It provides, for communities of fifteen to twenty thousand 
peopleftwo or three trained social workers, one ol whom is a woman, to P 
them to operate much needed social services efficiently oil a c Vlhiim 
These services include community hygiene and sanitation, medic 

family planning, general health and fundament educarionrentr» for ad , 
recreational services, industrial homes, and assistance cent g , . , 1 ’ 

particularly women. The workers will concentrate on obtaining, tin ouyi i 
machinery of Basic Democracies, the participation of the community in 
the assessment of needs, mobilization of resources ^ f 

the necessary services. The workers stay tn the .i >ac - ( -®iP un A* n t 1 b Z 

as professional consultants, coordinators, and guides. The n c 
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• r . nnr , p mppt its own needs, and organize and 
the community to acquire ^ First Plan, seventy urban commumty 

maintain its own services. unacr n ro?ramme did not start until 1958, 

p"were to be estaHifd Bu the Projra^ the Second 

and bv 196 ° only twenty-®ve pr, costing Rs. 5-55 million, and 
Man period, 98 projects will ^ “UbUshed cos mg ^ aJ , 

covering about a quart « of {J» r $“ t Pakistan Rs. 2' 5 million ; Karachi 
are: East Pakistan R • i be programme are estimated a } 

Rs. 450,000. Recurring costs of »e t r fc 

Rs. 5 million during the Flan pen 

Medical social work . ma ke medical 

sr weU 

nroiects were undertaken m Jcb projects are now operating, 

for J the success of the programme. Five such P J at a cost of Rs. 

another S forty-seven wffl be «gbh ^ ‘“^' Rs .VoOO; and Karachi 
630,000: East Pakistan, Rs. tw,oo 
Rs.’ 200,000. 

Family and child welfare serious and diverse social and 

04 The breakdown of famnes ^ j s strong in this country, 

emotional problems. The To meet this situation, a new 

but it is threatened hy _ rapid urtar ^ ^ and private agencies 

family service will benntiJa eel, ^ to me et family dislocations cause 

in the Plan period.. sickness, and natural calamities. It will also 

by emergencies such a. j. > - n family planning programmes. Th 

undertake guidance ot fam ^ assistance programme of the Central 

will be integrated with^ the s benefit 0 f indigent families. Rs 4S0 000 

Directorate Central Government, and additional sums by local 

will be spent by t t0 develop this service. 

bodies and private ag L welfare services. 

25. The Plan makes special provi o ^ Government and perhaps 
Trained workers will be a Pp^- ’ nc j ss { 0 protect the interests of children 

later by local bodies and pnvate g^ of’normal family care C° mmu ^ 

in orphanages and care of neglected children, and to develop 

effort wdl be mobilized toi the^caie centres for such children 

foster-family arrangem n care and protection of neglected and 

Fifteen multipurpose ^ nlies i e l residential institutions for babies and 
delinquent children, three model iesiaenua ^ ^ children of working 

young children, and three d ^ h ^ centres will be pilot projects and model 

ShSf foTSatbofe a* voluntary agencies. Nucieus chud welfare 
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units will be established in the Central 

"Welfare* to look after the specific inteiests of children, 1 .. 

3£r&mi^jte3Sf rsasr4 ^ 

^million, West Pakistan and Karachi Rs. 2 - million. 

Youth work and recreational services tor children 

T , • a shortage of recreational services for children and 
youth. • It is not 

riocSl «s s^cfthf p“otSes Rs. R75 million of 

which Rs. 15 mlilion will be utilized in East Pakistan. 

Delinquency and probation 

07 With progressive industrialization and urbanization, delinquency, 

particular^amongfuTCniles, is g^R“Kd£> ~e« £e=£ 

ss h rxsiss"U.“s«w ir£ 

Provincial Directorates of Social Welfare will have aa, ^ MS J ovided for this 
pf52e"hn i S'pakistan, Rs. 3 million; West Pakistan and 
Karachi, Rs. 2 million. 

Services for the socially and physically handicapped 

28 The first Plan assumed that voluntary agencies could deal whii 

Government Should establish thirty-four model 
6 million. 
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Granis-in-aid to voluntary agencies / 

fS S5SBS &, JitS “SE£. iss 

agencies have o?“unity Motives, Some 

some specific ideology o „, nQ(arnlf »rice of national catastrophies, mamly as 
agencies have emerged at.a con«W meet p cific needs of 
relief-giving agencies. A Jew were mtia agencies stiu car ry the 

children, welfare of wom^ » . , ^ CO untry, particulary for immediate 

major burden of providing services i relating to the work of private 

relief. There is a dearth of data "^tics relating^ ^ ag are 

social service agencies, bu engaged in diverse activities. Some 

working in this field. X operate in specialized fields dealing with 

are multipurpose agenc - ? 4 .. VmdicauDed women and children. Still 
physically, mentally, and relational faculties for children. Only 

others sponsor youth. the Councils of Social Welfare established 

about 200 of these are 0 Temuents in the First Plan period to control, 

by the Provincial and Central Crove activities These agencies were 

coordinate, and standardise s^ in _ ai< } during this period, for the employ- 
given about Rs. 5 im i a:3 g ^ ntenance of regular offices; professional 
ment of trained worKers anu j r -j Efforts are being made to 

consultation was also provi ® ^ date g u t the Councils are not yet 

bring registration P r< J c J ^ , 5. i nsP ection and technical assistance to the 

staffed adequately for the work of lnspecuon^ ^ agendes are far from 

agencies. As a insult, mental effort can alone meet tne 

adequate. Neither P r, ^ e J\ or ^ oth must pa rticipate in the task, the 
social needs ol the coun jy* formulation, general organization and 
Government Preventive social work, and demonstration 

administration, training, re^arcn, p specializing in direct provision of 

of working techniques jndpujtejgenmess^ecia ^ set apart 

remedial and specialized • . agencies during the Plan penod . 

for giving grants-imaid J JO private ^ in * West Pakistan and 

rs. 6-75 mtmonin East Pakistan an for adeqU ate coordination 

Karachi. In letuin, t j . requ j re that they shall employ trained 

between the various private agmia q tion and frequent inspection 

social workers, and ensuie tmo g 5 ice j] ie Government will 

that they maintain minimum facilities and professional consultation, 

help also by the provision promoting coordination It 

byC Cate"Rs e i5mimon will be mobilized by private agencies from 
their own resources. 


u *T‘*m d-« ^saax***SS66« 8SS3K 
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oublic and to ensure equitable and responsible service. Furthermore;, 
measures for the creation of juvenile courts, control of beggary, vagrancy 
and child labour are needed to synchronize with social service development 

in these fields. 

Social service expenditures 

31 The expenditure from government funds proposed for the social 
<;prvirp *nroaramme in the Plan period is summarized in Table 1 below. It 
amounts to about Rs. 85 million, including the Rs. 35 million to be spent 
by the institutions of Basic Democracies. Associated with this programme 
is recurring expenditure of about Rs. 15 million over the Plan period. 

Table 1 

Public development expenditure on social service schemes, 1960-61 to 1964-65 


Training, research and administration 

Urban community development 
Medical social work 

Family and child welfare 

Youth work and recreational services for children 

Delinquency and probation ... 

Rehabilitation services for the socially and 
physically handicapped ... 

Grants-in-aid to voluntary agencies ... 

Social service under Basic Democracies 


(Million Rupees) 


East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre, 

Total 

2-40 

•05 

1 *01 

3-46 

2-60 

2-50 

•45 

5-55 

•19 

•24 

•20 

•63 

•55 

•55 

3-57 

4-67 

150 

•25 

... 

1-75 

MO 

•50 

3-32 

4-92 

5-47 

1-33 

8-43 

15-23 

2-50 

2-50 

8-50 

13-50 

12-25 

19-25 

3-50 

35 00 


Total 


28-56 


27-17 


28-98 


84-71 
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CHAPTER 18 

VILLAGE AID 

T HE purpose of the Village Agricultural and Industrial Development 
programme is to foster leadership, initiative, and cooperation among the 
rural community, to enrich village life by promoting social and cultural 
activities, and to improve the economic condition of the villagers by 
assisting them to increase production from agriculture and small industries on a 
self-help and mutual help basis. The operational unit of Village AID is the 
development area, inhabited by about 140,000 persons (100,000 in the First 
Plan), and served by a development officer, supervisors and village workers 
acting in concert with the civil authorities and the technical personnel of the 
development departments assigned to the area. As a multipurpose extension 
operator, the village worker is both an important instrument of rural develop¬ 
ment and a link between the villagers and the nation-building departments. 
With the creation of institutions of Basic Democracies, a new dimension 
has been added to community development. In cooperation with these 
institutions, the Village AID organization will, in future, have even greater 
opportunities than before of promoting the integrated social and economic 
advancement of the rural community. 

Progress under the First Plan 

2 , The Village AID programme achieved a fair degree of overall success 
during the First Plan period. The programme was introduced into 176 develop¬ 
ment areas, as against the Plan target of 172 areas, in terms of money and 
labour, the village communities contributed about Rs. 12 million for education, 
health, and other services, and for the construction and improvement of roads. 
Some 150,000 agricultural demonstration plots were laid out; 1,000 miles 
of canals were dug; 3,000 miles of unmetalled roads were constructed; and 
4,000 miles of old roads were put in serviceable condition. The adoption of 
improved farm practices was faster in the development areas than elsewhere, 
although, in general, accomplishments in agriculture were short of expecta¬ 
tions. 

3. Cooperation between the Village AID organization and the nation¬ 
building departments has not been satisfactory. Village workers, supported 
by departmental technicians, were intended to function as extension agents 
of all departments at the village level. This arrangement worked reasonably 
well in East Pakistan but not in West Pakistan, where the existence of a good 
deal of unhealthy rivalry necessitated strong intervention by the Central 
Government to set matters right. For the future, problems of coordination 
are expected to be resolved as a result of the integration of relevant depart¬ 
mental representatives with the councils of Basic Democracies which will 
be responsible for development within their respective areas. The develop¬ 
ment officer will aid and advise the councils in all matters of rural develop¬ 
ment and serve as a coordinator and a staff resource. These- adjustments 
in organizational relationships are expected to accelerate development, 
especially of agriculture. 
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4 The te«..» 

. iU|. It I»> M, f“KSSSS- t * “(am them. The* W.M™, 

Qualified people to the organ » overcome by converting Village AID 

inherent in a temporary agency, ^ ^ recog mzing tlmt a nation-wide facility 

MWa«msU* 

TX— ssz&gzs 

instrument of rural development mall its aspects ^ tuaUy> therefore, 

n ae culuiral production. It will be necessary of the country. 

lissi 

however, by accelerating lAVpinnment officer and at least 85 p xiip 

SSgfSsSsf g|# 

ZlT P "vi“ry 21 con^l^ 

workers lias not been effective m the past ai h ^ either be graduates 
one supervisor to 10 village workers. Sup on _ bu ilding departments or 

•"of the, subjects dealt wffhbj^w naUo' Qf for irrigation and 

exoerienced village workers. Tn every development area shou 

road works for two development areas and e 'e y supervisor to 

have one supervisor for adult ^“^ber of village workers 

guide and superintend ^" be Vermm5 by the population, size of the 

6 Village workers are given one buf th^ should^ndergo 

Training Instftutes whh emphasis on ag^ fie , ds y 0 f their activity, 

refresher courses from time to tin J h ^ f or instance, learn to lay out 
under the guidance of animals against common diseases, 

agricultural demonstratmi^ plots,t^ ^ literacy groups, and 

promote ISpfe hygienic and sanitation measures. 

Development expenditure .. t ion of some Rs. 800,000 

7. The First Plan made a P^ ls ^ v n e ^ p “ 6Qt ar ea to cover the capital 

as development expend village AID programme. The community was 
and recurring costs ot th« Vnlage alu p' s j n labour and material 

expected to contribute half the cost of the^p g no devel o pment 

provided locally. At the eud of the hrst iou b > me by the Gov6 T n . 

S dl A r Uge?\^iod it h^e^ needed to awaken the creative energies 
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of the rural community. The Second Plan, therefore, proposes that 
development expenditure be phased over 10 years instead of four years. 
At least 50 per cent of the development expenditure should be on 
promotion of agriculture and allied activities. A provision of Rs. 484 million 
is made in the Plan to meet the cost of the Village AID programme. Its 
distribution is indicated in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Public sector development expenditure on Village AID , 

1960-61 to 1964-65 


(Million Rupees) 




East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Centre 

Total 

Village AID : 






Administration 

»•« 

112-8 

81-5 

10-1 

204-4 

Training 

• • • 

14-2 

10-1 

21-0 

45-3 

Development ... 

« ■ * 

70-1 

64-4 

6-5 

141-0 

Others (audio-visual, etc.) 


7-3 

6-7 

5-8 

19'8 

Sub-total 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

204-4 

162-7 

43 4 

410-5 

Additional expenditure on account 
Basic Democracies 

of 

m m * 

32-2 

20-6 

20-4 

73-2 

Total 

*« « 

236-6 

183-3 

63-8 

483-7 


8 Five double capacity training institutes were set up in East 
Pakistan, and three double and three single capacity institutes in ’West 
Pakistan’to train village workers in the philosophy and techniques of the 
programme. Nearly 5,000 village workers (including 450 women) have been 
trained at these institutes, some 1,750 in East Pakistan and 3,250 m West 
Pakistan. The course lasts twelve months, of which six months are devoted 
to agriculture and allied fields; the rest of the course includes studies in health, 
sanitation, public works, and extension methods. Over 11,000 additional 

village workers will be required in East and West Pakistan to carryout the 

Plan programme. To meet the training needs of these workers, one single and 
one double capacity institute will be established in East Pakistan, and 
one of the single capacity institutes in West Pakistan will be doubled in size. 
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Adult literacy and lay leaders irammg programme ^ wa3 

9. During the First ^^^L^fthe’Village AID training institutes, where a 
Started in West Pakistan atone“as trained for six months in the tech- 
gi'oup of 300 adult eduea ion ^ production of follow-up teaching 
niques of teaching illiterate , workers were trained on a peripatetic 

materials.. In East Pakistan, adult literacy adviser. The efforts 

basis within the developrn ‘ limited by a number of factors: they were 

of adult literacy workers have been hmit doy^ hours jn the evening; 

not effectively employed foi ^ thaQ one village at a time; and they 

they could not airange cl. with adequate reading material. Tn 

could not supply the new htwates to ^ ]age AID orga m Za tion, with 

adult literacy programing opeiat ioy^ continue t0 be pursued in the 
the assistance of educa h°n a ‘ a ^ t0 ’ Xminate the disabilities from which 
Plan period, and an effort maoe 
it has suffered in the past. 

Academies for Village Development t ^ established at 

10. Two Academies f °' Q Vll 'H Academies function as autonomous 
institutions' under the atoimsttatton of Boa f O ^ phi|osoph y and 

ofca^ 0 SS°5i 

mems'* S conc«ned C vvhh C development ^programntes^^The^^ra^enuK^ 

development generally. 



PART IV 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
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CHAPTER 19 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A regional bias in national planning is inevitable, because of the 
A geo graphical separation of the two parts of the country and the existence, 
in both these parts, of areas which have peculiar social and economi p 
lems of their own which require special treatment. 

2 The climate and natural resources of East and West Pakistan ai e 
markedly different This is both an asset and a liability. On the one hand, 
Sf: e e s ource base of the national economy is perhaps,more varied than it 
wou d be in a continuous and homogeneous territory and there is some 
natural cushion against the hazards of nature. On the other hand high trans¬ 
port costs adversely affect the mobility of labour and capital and the mo 
ment of goods between the two Provinces. 

3 Historically the economic growth of East Pakistan has lagged far 
behind that of West Pakistan. At Independence the two areas staited fiom 

went into West Pakistan than into East Pakistan. 

4 Development activity in the period preceding the First Plan proceeded 

unevenly with no ehective pojicy for ^ 0 /th^ situation! and 

the country as;a of East Pakistan. 

Full im pie ment at i o n of the Plan was, however, retarded by a vaneffactor 8 
including political instability, serious shortage of technical skills, dencien 
n aSstrative procedures, and absence of local enthusiasm and suppot 
without which no plan can succeed. Despite these handicaps, a good dea 
of moUss war m ade in the Province, even though implementation of the 
Plan as a whole fell far short of the targets. 

An important objective of the Second Plan is to accelerate the pace 
of economic development of East Pakistan, as well as ot t lere a tvey ess 
developed regions of West Pakistan, where per capita income is low, the 
economy is undiversified, acute problems of iin^plo^ent and lmtoemp oy- 
ment exist, and the savings potential is much lower than the average sav *, 

potential in the economy. 

6 Historically, economic growth has in no country taken place simulta¬ 
neously and at the same rate in all regions. In fact regional disparities have 
generally tended to increase during the earlier phases of economic growl . 
It is only in the later phases of growth that they have narrowed down m some 
countries ^uteven in some advanced countries, there are greater regional 
disparities than those obtaining as between the two Provinces of Pakistan. 
The structure of the economy in Pakistan is such that it is not possible to 
make precise estimates as to the growth rates which will be or can be achieved 
in the two Provinces in the future. Under such conditions, to predict an 
equalization of income levels between the two Provinces, or project a precise 
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reduction in their income disparity over a given period is 

What is important, here as elsewhere, is to maximise development m the 

less developed parts of the country without prejudicing national development 

as a whole. 

7 The Plan’s approach to the problem of regional development is to 
rtnv ': tp thp mobility of labour and capital between various regions, to build 
P "°™i 5t * '^Ammic overheads and to provide incentives for investment m 
te developed areas. To this end, special importance is attached to provision 
nf transoort faciUties and reduction or transport costs for the movement of 
°oods and perlons^ particularly between East and West Pakistan. A though 
= S« already been made in building up economic over- 
3s irEit P pSam these need further strengthening. . The Plan provides 
f Pallid development of power, transport, communications, irrigation, 
drainage andflood 1 control facilities in that Province. To ensure sound 

P^atan en /tgriculturaf produrtion is stagnant suid* industriafdewdopment of 

=Sss£-SSs 

fegbns of West Pakistan a special though much less ambitious programme 
is proposed. 

8 4 summary of the Second Plan development programme for East 

Pakistan We”istan, and for the Special Areas and Frontier Regions of 
West Pakistan is presented below. 


Development programme for East Pakistan 

9. Agriculture .—Agriculture accounts f° r m0 .™ ‘ h “ 6 k per ““‘ t 
the domestic product of the Province compared with about 45 per rent in 
West Pakistan. A comprehensive programme has been ^odr^^m ithe 
Plnn for increasing the agricultural output. The Province is expecieu to 

nroduce 8'8 million tons of foodgrains out of the total national target o 

mUUon^ons'by 1965?an increase of about 19 per rent over the base pen^ 
The bulk of the Province’s output will be m rice. Of the total projected 
^tout of 1o million Ions of rice in the country, 8’6 million tons are 
to P be produced in East Pakistan by 1965. Among cash crops the 
production of jute is expected to increase by about 1 ‘ 3 ^ U |_ 0 f n ^^ c ^ ^ 
cent); of tea by 10 million pounds (18 per cent) ,. and of sugc y 

1-62 million tons (42 per cent). Large increases are projected in vegetables, 

fruits, fish; and forest products. 
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10. In view of the scarcity of land in the Province, the programme will 
concentrate on increasing crop yields and multi-cropping: Irrigation will 
be provided on a considerable scale for raising an additional winter crop 
from the same land wherever feasible. While natural manures will be used 
on an expanded scale^ there will be a great intensification in the use of 
chemical fertilizers. Better plant protection services will be organised ; 
improved seeds will be used. Storage capacity will be increased by an 
additional 365,000 tons and cold storage facilities will be expanded. Fisheries 
will be further developed. A fish landing jetty with a fish shed will be 
constructed at Khulnaghat, and a fish processing plant at Chittagong. 
Animal disease control and prevention services will be expanded and 
improved. Increased fodder production is contemplated. Investigation and 
research will be carried out for developing and introducing new crops (such 
as wheat, barley and coffee), better varieties of seeds, better methods of crop 
raising, horticulture, fishing, animal husbandry, poultry-farming, and 
■exploitation of forestry resources. About 40,000 demonstration plots will be 
•established. Cooperative organizations will be reconstituted to extend credit 
and marketing facilities. 

11. Water and power .—The irrigation problem of East Pakistan is 
different from that of West Pakistan in that there is excess water during about 
five months of the year and shortage of water during the rest of the year. 
The problem, therefore, essentially is one of readjusting the supply of water 
to cropping requirements throughout the year by regulating excess flows 
during the rainy season through drainage and flood control, and by increasing 
the availability of water during the dry months through irrigation. In 
addition, tidal embankments are necessary for preventing the inflow of saline 
water in the southern areas. The ground water potential will also need to 
•be exploited and its use regulated with that of surface water. The water 
and power programme in the Plan, to be executed by the Water and Power 
Development Authority, is designed to meet these requirements. Of the major 
multipurpose schemes, the Plan provides for the completion of the Karnafuli 
project and the Kushtia Unit of the Ganges-Kobadak scheme. New projects 
taken into account in the Plan are the Teesta barrage, the Second Unit of 
the Ganges-Kobadak scheme, and the Khulna multipurpose, the Brahma¬ 
putra multipurpose, and the Ganges-Brahmaputra Doab schemes. Among 
other water projects are ground water development and pump irrigation 
schemes. Flood regulation and drainage .schemes include, apart from tidal 
embankments in southern coastal areas, the comprehensive drainage scheme 
fob Faridpur ; the improvement of Old Dakatia and Little Feni in Tippera 
and Noakhali ; re-excavation and dredging of a number of rivers in the 
Tippera district ; and comprehensive drainage at Noakhali. Provision has 
also been made for small irrigation and drainage schemes throughout the 
Province. As a result of these irrigation, drainage, anc! protective works, 
about 1 -4 million acres of improved and newly irrigated land should become 
available for cultivation. 

12. Under the power development programme, additional generating 
capacity will be completed in East Pakistan at the Karnafuli hydroelectric 
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station (120,000 kw), . 

high-voltage transmission hnec nerfod -and will be extended to Sylhet. 
will be completed early m the Plan per and Blieramara thermal 

A separate high voltage grid transmission and 

stations. These grids, along with extern centreg £ f the Province and 
distribution systems, will serve the load areas . A number of 

privately S owned generating stations will be taken over, modernized, and 

eXten it d ' Industry. -An ambitious programme has_.been 
accelerating the industrial development o:I change jn the economy 

embodies a conscious eftoit l ° br "'| population on agriculture, and by 

of the Province by reducing the pressuii^ programme is designed to 

increasing industrial pioducti n. - ent Q f f OQ d processing industries, 

secure in East Pakistan substantial development ot advant age The 

especially sugar, m which expanded by about 52 per cent, the 

production of jute manufactu es will be expar y ms by 1%5 . production 

capacity of jute industry will use to at least , spindles to be installed 

of cotton textiles wiUbe increased^through be manufactuicd 

in the Province. Fertilizers and o annum will be set 

locally. A steel plant with a capa.nty °f <W»0 tons ;tati of loc a 

up for meeting local requirements Miess win agricu i tU ral and animal 

resources such as non-metalhi ““Xr plantations. A number of 
by-products and wastes, and pr p at different locations. Small-scale 
industrial estates will be u ^ the Small Industries Corporation. 

industries will be developed through the Sm U I ^ fue , and 

14. Fuels and minerals.— In view of, assigned to programmes for 
mineral reserves in the Province, i ^P 1 ^ y Hke iy that well over half of the 

the discovery of mineral wealth. It app nro^pecting will be made m 
new investment' under the Plan S le ^n anti eastern districts. The utilization 
East Pakistan, especially in , when the new fertilizer plain a. 

of natural gas at Sylhet wd tegtn m 1W1. wn the chattak field 

Fenchuganj goes into operation. TheuUlizaU^ | ng tQ the chat tak Cement 
will begin in 1960 on completion fields is projected at 7,500 milhon 

Factory. The the output of these 

cubic feet in 1965. If additional extended to additional consume!s. 

fields will be stepped up and gas of peat deposits in Faridpur and 

Provision _ is also made f P cQa | and limestone deposits. 

Khulna districts and fox p railway programme included 

15. Transport and eommumcations. - h ^ ^ ^ be rev iewed on 
in the Plan will take care of a ^ le route mi l ea ge may 

the completion of the comprehensive.t ^ s P°^ ade to y accomm odate increasing 
not increase noticeably^butp on^^ ^ rolling stoc k, rehabihtation of 
passenger and goods traffic re P i fficiencv The Dacca Railway Station 
track, and improvements “ °P? 0 ^ h^Sfic requirements. Road bull- 
^°g ^rCmc^sd.fficult^Te^e^ensive. Of. the work in progfess on 
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roads and in building new, stretches, priority is to be given to.those nearing 
completion and connecting important centres About /40 miles o 
S under construction will be completed and 170 mite of new roads w,U 
be taken in hand, 130 miles being completed during the Plan penod. A 
government sponsored bus service Is being be 

mmoduMd^o'ply^n'the^t^an^suburlSn'routes of Dacca and Chittagong 

Jffa'SssiarJjaaaffK 

£ made^irf the Plan for increasing the efficiency of the water transport system 

+ rvw’c unyar and Jessore will be improved ; a new runway will be com 
at Tshurdi ■ and" communication facilities and navigational aids at 

Suffice" "‘new ” d 

of telephones will be increased by about 13,700. 

ning 1 ffi re ?bffiltog”trade^sSLOols, _ and C one^bidldSg'research laboratory wiU 
be established^ Eastft^stam P tl “l areas, 

S fc1nd"cSng 

be P Sevetoped ?y ffie Government, mainly for the settlement of shelter ess 
displaced persons. Housing corporations will be sponsored for mdu 

workers. 


17 Education and training .—The Province has an adequate number 
of schools and colleges, and new institutions are not considered necessary. 

4e“ng institutions are badly in need ^'improvement through the 

SI -iS™ b »n 

million raising the percentage from 48 to 63. In secondary education, 1,000 
iunior and 1 200 senior high schools will be provided with qualified staft and 
improved buildings and equipment ; 20 pilot secondary schools are to be 
established and hostel facilities expanded. Facilities for girls education wi 
begreatly expanded all over the Province. The school-going age-group 11-16 
w!lf increase by 200,000. Teacher training facilities will be expanded. Five 
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f0r Tb. Health. -The health programme Ire to te 

health centres by the end of the Plam ■_ 0 £ i epro sy, and other 

launched for the control of malai > the training of doctors, nurses, 

diseases. Facilities will te merged ^^'f^fVteaining of lady 
and health visitois. Th ^ S institutes established. There 

health visitors will be improved and technicians and three additional 

will be three Dacca, Chitta- 

schools for nurse training. The existing ^ ^ ^ dental college started in 
sons and Rajshaln will be ltnpio oV>nut 1 900 and that of 

Dacca. The number of doctors wiU will be 

orgSd b on S a vLf °sclle ’widr clinics in all hospitals, dispensaries, and 

maternity centres. . cnc 

19. Social service.—Under cSuniD development 

and^l^raed^cafsOTia^wovk 1 projects wiU te laund^d ; 10 Mtofc recrea- 

tion centres, and 20 youth ^ SedvriU beSponsored 1 . About 

Iff ofGovernment for 

different types of social service activity. . ,, ^ 

20. Under-developed urc^.— Adequate^ agentj^^^^fs^areas do 

Plan to the relatively les ^^ extent in the Chitta- 

not constitute a seiious pioblem bee » P physical barriers between 
gong Hill Tracts there are no- unpoi ^ ^“SSmade in the Plan 

ofeop^mnitefto^tese areas to advance in step with the rest of the 
Province. 

Development programme for West Pakistan, including Karachi 

achieved 

system are proposed. s cientitic i 1 ?^ 1C r • f coope rative land manage- 
expeditious colonization, and th consumption^of chemical fertilizers 

ment techniques are also P r X i fnroS?iorSures will be substantially 
will be greatly increased. f c ^f n will be opened ; and 

increased ; additional seed m P Marketing facilities will be 

agriculture r^^^ju^ioiT'wiU 6 be^ncreased, and facilities provided for 
Sge tanfportfand marketing of fish. The Restock programme includes 
breeding farns, and more effective disease prevention and control. 


23. The production of rice is expected to increase from about one: 
million tons in 1960 to P6 million tons in 1965, and that of wheat 
from about 3*7 to 4*2 million tons. The production of all foodgrains 
taken together is expected to increase from 5*81 million tons to 7T7 million 
tons, an increase of 23 per cent. The production of cotton is expected to 
increase by 38 per cent from 1*65 million bales to 2-28 million bales and of 
sugarcane by 32 per cent, from 1T6 million tons to 15 3 million tons. 

24. Water and power .—Water developmen t in West Pakistan presents 
special problems. Improvements in irrigation have become urgently 
necessary. Crop yields are falling, partly because ot low and irrational 
application of water. Storage is needed tor providing additional 
regulated supplies. Vast tracts of land have been devastated by waterlogging, 
salinity and alkalinity. To counter these effects, extensive drainage and 
efficient water use are needed. Revamping of canals will be necessary lor 
improving and rationalizing water applications. Depletion of river flows 
and flood damage necessitate river channel rectification, flushing, and 
protective works. Electrification is needed for pumping water to expand 
agriculture, for serving and promoting industry, and tor meeting domestic 
uses. Suitable programmes have been evolved in the Plan to meet these 
requirements to the maximum extent possible. 

25. The water and power programme comprises projects in hand as 
well as*new schemes. The colonization of the Thai project, which has iaflen 
behind hand, is scheduled for completion during the Plan period.^ The 
canals of the Warsak Dam are due for completion by 1961. The head works 
of the Gudu Barrage, now much behind schedule, are expected to be 
completed by 1962 ; remodelling and construction of the distribution network 
of the ICotri Barrage by 1963 ; and the distribution system of the Taunsa. 
Barrage before 1965. Provision has been made for small irrigation schemes all 
over the Province. Two thousand percolation wells and 700 tubewells will be 
provided through the Department of Agriculture. Some 1,000 miles of open 
drains are to be dug. A salinity control and reclamation project envisaging; 
the drilling of 2,200 tubewells and designed to serve an area of 16 million, 
acres in the Rechna and Chaj Doab will be completed by 1961. Similar 
programmes will be launched in other waterlogged areas as found feasible.. 
Four schemes of flood control under execution will be completed, and several 
more will be undertaken. 

i ; . i • 

26. Under the' power programme, an additional capacity of 352,000* 
kw will be installed in public utilities, including 135,000 lew at Karachi. The 
West Pakistan high tension grid will be completed, interconnecting Multan,. 
Warsak, and smaller power stations which, along with the secondary trans- 
mission’and distribution system, will serve the northern and central zones of 
West Pakistan. New thermal stations will be constructed at Sukkur and 
Quetta, and separate grids with distribution facilities will be provided around, 
Hyderabad, Sukkur, and Quetta to supply power to neighbouring towns. 


t suear chemicals, and cement 

Uave ^^^ 

The Plan provides for an n«ease ! chemicals and other product 

nroducts ; fertilizers and .,'f 1 n f“ t ’ n w i t h a ti initial capacity of 250,WU 
ooods A steel plant will be set up * ts p etr0 chemical 

fons oer annum to meet part of l0 ^ u % developed. Maximum 
• -i based on natural _ , nublic investment in 

use U will be made of private enterprise ^ 1 miaimunl consistent 

oi^nfnrtuTiiis industries will Thoiisti some rcluxutioii hus been 

Bide to Eas7¥3ds£“^mem thej^**^*^ ‘p^cd 

s^tras, 

*■5 S"-«“XSS 

m , oul ?‘ l “ ‘“ , nresent concentrated in ana uioun areas 

Industries are at present to promote industries m i 

^ ieaS ' . I w oil and sas will continue, the 

jo Fuels and minerals.—J he seare ^ lower Indus Basin to the 

focus in the case of oil shifting from ^ war area w b e re oil is being current y 
Dera Ismail Khan region, and* from gui ; expected to mcreaie 
produced. The utilization ot \ iatL “^ © 92 500 million cubic leet in peo. 

P 99 S00 million cubic tcct m j pq^tward from Multan to Lahore, 

^nioehnes wUl be extended northward andeMtwwl ng® aonB arra „ ge d 
Daudkhel, Rawalpindi and Eeshaw® ^ 0 dier principal towns. Coa 

inMuhan, Lyallpur, Lahore Ravvalpmdt.auQ^ ^ v,. tons m 1965. 

^ntrmt is to be doubled from 723,000 Mining of antimony, bauxite, 

new — , t t 

P* - _ Pail wavs and * roads constitute 

29. Transport and f c0 " , 'w' , 'fpXstan for which heavy investment for 
the backbone ot transpor 1 ■ ^ Pending the results of the railway 

maintenance and expansion is r q .’ tant j a l expansion of route mileage 
traffic survey now under way, j mproV ement of line capacity and terminal 

** •• ““ 
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engineering works. The programme also includes construction of a diesel 
dectrk lolomotive workshop at Rawalpindi ; remodel ing of the bridge work¬ 
shop at Jhelum ; expansion of the signals workshop at Lahore and locomotive, 
carriage, and electrical shops at Moghalpura and Hyderabad ; and an 
apprentice training centre at Moghalpura. To serve the .vas, land mas 

oF^he Provincel and to open 

neaTThatta. 8 the Sutlej near Bahawalpur, the Ravi near Lahore, and the 
Thehim near' Jhelum city. Some 900 vehicles are to be replaced anc 
u aa&a tr\ flip fleet of the West Pakistan Road Transport Board; and 700 

Some airports will be provided with facilities to limi J '% nnn 

hundred and eTghty new post offices, 180 new telegraph offices, and 32,000 

new telephones will be provided. 

will be established. Pilot projects for village plants ^ Schemes f'n 
provision of “urba* andjurffi meas wHl be taken m 

5S accommodation for industrial workers in selected areas. Tire comp- 
fetio'n of the Karachi water supply and sewerage scheme will be accelerated. 

31 Education and training .—The educational programme provides for 
the ODening of 15,200 new primary schools. School enrolment will rise by 
1 24 Son an increase from 36 to 56 per cent in the 6-11 age-group attending 
chods Two hundred middle schools will be provided with additional 
hnildines and eauinment. Twenty pitot secondary schools are to be estab¬ 
lished ^and hostel facilities increased. Additional requirements will be met 
by upgrading 600 primary schools to middle schools and 103 middle schools 
to tdgh schools ; and by opening 160 high schoo s, including girls high 
schools Existing teacher training institutions will be modernized, and two 
new training colleges and 15 primary training institutes will be opened. Three 
new universities will be established, including two technical universities for 

agriculture and engineering. 

32 Health . Programmes for eradication of malaria, small-pox and 

other common diseases, and for improvement of public health and nutritional 
standards generally are included in the Plan. Some 150 rural health centies 
will be established and a number of rural and district hospitals set up 01 
expanded. The King Edward, Nishtar, and Liaquat Medical Colleges and 
the Dental College at Lahore will be further improved^ Moie doctors, 


•Includes Special and Frontier Areas. 


4U0 ' - 

nurses, and health visitors ^ 

clinics wiUbe setupin 

all hospitals, dispensaries, and medical centres. 

. , . T c social service programme includes the training 

of 525 additional social wo rk projects. A number of 

development projects and 28 j hostels and pilot projects for the 

recreational centres for children, youfl ^ 1 About 175 voluntary 

socially and physically ^aS-in-aid of public funds for 

social work agencies will be assisteu y h 
various social service activities. 

r CnpHai and Frontier Areas in West 
Development programme P 

Pakistan t 

34. Within West The ter ™ 

problems of development l , ■ |i ie pi att comprises the Kalat and 

Special and Frontier Areas as mcd n ^^^ UohmAndt Khybeiv 

Quetta Divisions excluding Quetta , m » the former states 

at present the 

of Chitral, Dir, Swat and Amb , an tn Thege areas a re relatively 

responsibility of the Mimstiy o ^ Mobihty of capital and labour 

less developed than the rest of Respite contiguity, is small 

between them and other pars^o discipline dominate the outlook 

In these areas, tubal tradition 1 gL t : ons facilities are inadequate 

and ways ol life ; trail sporai \ . . anc | production and employment 

educational and social services are meage > ^ ^ Qn the other hand,. 

opportunities are limited, f / caoable of taking quick advantage 

arc sturdy, exceptional? have a great leeway 

of profferred opportunities for advancement, uni y 

to make up. 

35 . iii - ... 

sssk. oKtw.- 

and schools are primary need. , and «e,c wu ■ . q dculalj generous 
promote higher education, and tlie_ “Transport and communication 

scholarships will be g anted- gcond transp^ ^ ^ ^ 

fatalities are to be extended to these ai s n - f d services, 

contact with the otlier regions and metease h e mo d ® ctive activities 

labour, and capital Thu , d i .T"’xnrdtatfono fm ueml and other natural 
other ways. 
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36. An integrated programme has been provided m the Plan tor the 
backward areas. An estimate ot the cost of development sememes which vvii! 
benefit these areas is as follows : 


Agriculture 

Water and power _ 

Industry, fuels, and minerals 
Transport and communications 
Education and training ... 
flealth, social service, housing ana others 


(Million Rupees) 
123 
125 
120 
90 
20 
26 


37. The schemes in the agriculture sector ami at increasing crop yieh.s 
as well as the area under cultivation. They include seen multiplication hums, 
distribution of fertilizers, plant protection, land reclamation, and exiensum 
services There are schemes also ior sheep breeding, caihc i.iung, .mill, 
and oonv breeding poultry fanning, sheep rearing, disease control, and animal 
feed FoSy sd ernes inchide^cientiiic management ot tmesis, allorest. 
ation of new areas, and forest utilization. Small irrigation schemes are to 
be carried out in the Agencies. In addiuon, these areas will bene n Irom 
large irrigation projects such as the Warsalc and Bara canals. There are 
some important electricity schemes, such as the supply ot power to Chnral, 
MglS and 27 villages in Mohmand and Khyber Agencies and for 
in MakJnd Agency. The programme for the. development of 
small industries includes schemes for sericulture, wool-shearing, metal works 
wood-carving, cabinet making, stone work, and multipurpose handicraft 
centres for women. There are good prospects for development of minerals 
to these areas, since the mineral deposits of West Pakistan are largely concen¬ 
trated there Schemes have been formulated to exploit ihe. l.no n deposits, 
and to explore other possibilities. • The coal programme is centreu around 
Quetta and Sor Range area. A thermal power station is to os built at 
Ouetta to supply electricity to the mines in the bor Range, and two major 
roads will open up this area. A coal carbonization plain is proposed to be 
set UP near Sibi for converting 100,000 tons ot line coal per year into coke, 
briquettes, and coal distillation products. Chronme protmction in the 
Hindubagh area in Quetta division is to he suhstamially expauued. Ihe 
exploitation of high grade antimony in Chiiral is to he iauuluted by mipiovmg 
transport facilities over the Lowari Pass. Manganese deposits m tne Lai: 
Bela region of the Kalat division will be investigated. I neic am high grade 
iron ore deposits near Ohagaiin Baluclnstan ana at 13 anima J\i->sai m CJiitial. 
r ptie feasibility of exploiting these deposits 1 01 establishing an inoigeiious steel 
industry will be the subject ot a major study. Othci soIicuk ^ include sin vcys 
on possibilities lor exploitation and development of coppc-i and ihiomite 
(North Waziristan) j nickel ore (13 alt a Khel, noith Waziiktan) , asoestos 
(South Waziristan) j oil (Sherami area, 13. 1. k han) ^ lead, silvoi, and mica 
(C-hitral) and china day (North Waziristan). 
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38 There is also a fairly, extensive road coMtrucUon 

aimsat opening up the more maccessilKurram, South Wazinstan 

S g ?h^^ 

regular air routes of the Provmce. 

Public secior regional allocations 

39 The allocations proposed in the^ Kan j£l 

carried out in different are given in Table 1. 

The'toble also^ttimates of actual expenditure in the First Plan pe 

by each of the three Governments. 

TABLE 1 . . , 

j thv Plan as compared with estimate 

Allocation of public reswces ujuer?^ ^ source of financing 

implementation OJ (Million Rupees) 

-—ii 3 !-- 

- —--— * i r?:_*■ Corritin 


Sector 


First 

Flan 

imple¬ 

menta¬ 

tion 


Second First 
Flan Plan 

alio- impli¬ 

cation menta'- 
tion 


Agriculture ••• ; 

Village AID — J 

Water and power ... 

Industry , , ) 

Fuels and minerals ...J 
Transport and coin^ 
munloatlons 
Housing and settle¬ 
ments . .**• 

Education and training 

Health — 

Manpower and social 

service 


347 \ 
235/ 
1,519 
185\ 


350 

1,060 

20 


Second 

First 

Plan 

Plan 

allo¬ 

imple- 

cation 

menta- 

tion 

6sn 

182 J 

j, 280 

1,528 

360 

1151 

... J 

i. 770 

257 

1,130 


Second First 
plan Plan 
alio- imple- 
cation menta¬ 
tion 


432\ 

63/ 

93 

870\ 
300 J 


850 

1,770 

810 


Second 

Plan 

allo¬ 

cation 

1^660 

480 

3,140 

1,170 

300 


1,528 1»450 2,100 


264 450 

362 82 

129 7 


1,315 

890 

350 


Tota, I '^' 3 ^ 5,50 . U.SOO 

_ —- — - i: to Second Plan definition of develop- 

First Plan implementation figures are adjusted to Second 
ment expenditure. , F as t 

40. It will be see^thut be ^“t four times as large 

Pakistan atdhorUtes under tlw Second^Ia^ ^ pUm „ wU1 require a 

major ^ort^m^ the^art * ^ be^arried^u^by^the^West 

pakrstan'authoritics afe almost "wice as large as estimated expenditure during 
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the First Plan period and will, therefore, impose less strain on the resources 
of that Province. The bulk of the programme to be carried out by the Central 
Government is for the benefit of the two Provinces and a relatively smaller 
part is for the benefit of Karachi and the Capitals at Islamabad and Dacca. 
An estimate of the planned expenditure by the Central and Provincial 
authorities in the Provinces of East and West Pakistan and in Karachi and 
other Centrally administered areas is as shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 


Allocation of public resources by geographical regions 

(Million Rupees) 



East Pakistan 


West Pakistan 


Karachi 
and other 
Centrally 

Total 

Sector 

Provin- 

Central 

Total 

Provin- 

Central 

Total 

adnii- Pakistan 


cial 


cial 



nistered 








areas 

_ 

Agriculture 

547 

194 

741 

681 

161 

842 

77 

1,660 

Village AID 

235 

24 

259 

182 

22 

204 

17 

480 

Water and power ... 

1,519 

.. . 

1,519 

1,528 

... 

1,528 

93 

3,140 

Industry ... 

185 

514 

699 

115 

239 

354 

117 

1,170 

Fuels and minerals 

... 

87 

87 

* * ■ 

202 

202 

11 

300 

Transport and com¬ 
munications 

315 

502 

817 

257 

858 

1,115 

168 

2,100 

Housing and settle¬ 
ments ... 

528 

32 

560 

264 

4 

268 

487 

1,315 

Education and train¬ 
ing 

Health 

358 

42 

400 

362 

54 

416 

74 

890 

151 

7 

158 

129 

2 

131 

61 

350 

Manpower and social 
service ... 

29 

15 

44 

29 

11 

40 

11 

95 

Total 

3,867 

1,417 

5,284 

3,547 

1,553 

5,100 

1,116 

11,500 


While the- allocations for the water and power and education programmes 
are about equal for the two Provinces the programmes for industry, housing 
and settlements, health and social service and Village AID for East Pakistan 
are larger than those for West Pakistan. The transport and communica¬ 
tions programme for West Pakistan is larger than that for East Pakistan 
owing to the much larger area and heavier transport requirements of West 
Pakistan. The programmes for agriculture and fuels and minerals are also 
larger for West Pakistan. Taking the programme as a whole the allocation 
of resources to East Pakistan is larger than that for West Pakistan, being 
Rs. 5,284 million for East Pakistan and Rs. 5,100 million for West Pakistan. 

41. It is not possible to give a precise breakdown of anticipated private 
investment on a geographical basis. However, in view of the policies recom¬ 
mended by the Plan for encouraging private investment in East Pakistan, 
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“r 1 'tedlh'TtoN teSS Spe!iditoey t?publt anTprivate secbA 

ffilnSTd^^pendi.^ for East Pakistan should enable 
the Province to make slgnmcant advances. 

42 A net transfer of resources from West Pakistan 

si 

has been transtenmg apario - ‘ f r A mt West Pakistan has been having 
This has ton narUy oftset by «te a net transfer of such 

m its trade with b<iA . banking and insurance, technical and 

services from West to East Pakistan c011t ributing a higher 

managerial skills. West P<*k ■> ‘ fi ovein meut on such national 

percentage to the expend.^ of Utu ^Hmplies the export of 

services as defence and general admmistia ion wmcn ^ ^ transfer of 

invisible soi- V1C “ f "fp XpakistaJhas teen substantial in the First Plan 
resources from West ‘‘Sternal assistance utilized in West Pakistan. 

Re Sec^ Plan pcrio.fit is expected to be higher. 

43. The required transfer Ap 6 Central C QovSnment^thriSA'undertake 

ways. The Plan prov.des that the Centra^ Gorman 

development expenditure of a out^R,. 1,4UU muimn ^ wi „ be 

private capn^ to go mo East^tantoough , East Pakistan 

SSr^P^ems in^—a^ ^nuacaUon^of 

economic and social overheads, and the development 
of banking and credit; institutions. . 

45 Execution of development programmes ia.East Palastan wm ra.se 
s pecial problems B^-^'e^trenstlxema^the gdrrnnmtta^nm 

mid developing ^AtAhiical personnel from West Pakistan to East Pakistan, 
adnunisirativc ami p flH „ an se riouslv lags behind the provisions 

m 

some v/x »i- —jc - 

44 Some of the important targets to be acliieved in East Pakistan, and 
in West Pakistan including Karachi are shown m Table 3. 



Physical targets by regions 



Table 3— contd. 

Physical targets by regions— contd. 
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Table 3— concld. 

Physical targets by regions— concld. 
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